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BLUNDER 


Germany is watching and waiting. Year by year she prepares... 
and with warrior-laughter she measures the certainty of her triumph by 
the convulsive panic-attacks of her ignoble foe.—From Professor Cramb’s 
Lectures on Germany and England. 


THE KalsER’s advisers made many miscalculations with regard 
to England during their long preparations for war, but none is 
so extraordinary as their complete misunderstanding of the nature 
of our Colonial Empire which it was part of their deep-laid 
schemes to dismember. This misunderstanding is the more sur- 
prising because we have never made any secret of how the 
links were forged which bind the Empire together and the 
Empire to the Mother Country; they were at liberty to inquire, 
they would have had most truthful answers; they were free 
to examine for themselves; more than that, the House of our 
Fathers has no door to keep open or shut, and they, as all others, 
might walk in and, taking up their habitation, test our theories 
on the spot, observing our methods, and drawing their own 
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conclusions. How freely the Kaiser’s subjects availed themselves 
of this liberty, how we welcomed them, even though it became 
sometimes our own hindrance, how we made both hearth-room and 
heart-room for them, they seem somewhat to have forgotten. Yet 
in spite of it all they have misunderstood what was so very plain, 
and the hopelessness of the blunder which has resulted from the 
misunderstanding has been ruthlessly demonstrated by the hard 
facts as the world knows them to-day. The shout of exultant 
loyalty to the Motherland from her Colonies and great Dominions 
must have reached the ears of the Kaiser; the sound cannot be 
new to him, for he belongs to the Family which represents the 
great traditions of the British Empire. But even if he has for- 
gotten many things in the glamour of his own throne he has had 
fact-collectors in every cranny of the globe, and he cannot be well 
pleased with those who have so misrepresented facts of great 
simplicity. The misunderstanding is the more remarkable be- 
cause whatever else ‘Kultur’ may mean, there is no doubt that 
it does include that thoroughness of investigation which we have 
always readily admitted to be a most valuable attribute of the 
German mind. 

It is worth while studying dispassionately the causes which 
led up to this colossal blunder ; and the timely publication of the 
late Professor Cramb’s lectures on Germany and England 
makes the inquiry easy, for he has formulated with precision the 
charge which Germany makes against us, and the claim to sup- 
plant us which she bases upon it, the claim which she professed 
to be ready to enforce by war. The Germans certainly cannot 
complain if we adopt Professor Cramb’s statement of their case, 
‘for his great erudition is warrant that he was an accurate recorder 
of the German view of things; and so skilfully has he done his 
work, so forcibly has he insisted on all the points of the case, 
that almost we hear the indignant voice of Young Germany ring- 
ing through his periods. It is specially to be recorded that the 
lectures were delivered in the early months of last year, and 
were published in book form last June. 

The ‘ case ’ lies outside diplomatic correspondence, has nothing 
to do with the murder of the Austrian Archduke and Archduchess ; 
it ignores ‘ scraps of paper’ and the setting of seals to guarantees 
of neutrality ; Servia plays no part in it; Russia and France are 
merely inconvenient pieces in the game to be got out of the way 
as quickly as possible ; the ‘case’ is composed of some few facts 
which have been distorted in the statement of them by a fantastic 
imagination, which form the basis of a great German hatred of 
England, and have fostered the desire for her annihilation. It 
finds expression in the question most seriously discussed, so 
we are told, by many authors—‘In German history the old 
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Imperialism begins by the destruction of Rome. Will the new 
Imperialism begin by the destruction of England?’ 

Let us, then, in all sobriety, consider what England has done 
to merit the fate which Germany had reserved for her at the hands 
of her legions ; we shall find it clearly stated by that distinguished 
cavalry soldier, General von Bernhardi, who is the latest exponent 
of the new morality of nations. We will not quarrel with its self- 
sufficiency, but accept the accuracy of his definition of ‘Germany’ 
as meaning ‘ the vital, onward-striving force flowing in German 
blood from an endless time down to the present, and from the 
present flowing onwards into an endless future,’ noting, however, 
that there never yet was a nation worth its salt that did not attach 
the same meaning to its national aspirations and national beliefs, 
which are patriotism. But the trouble of it is that for Germany 
so commonplace a virtue as patriotism is insufficient; for Ger- 
many the ‘ precise value, the precise significance of that force 
in its present manifestation’ is a strife, a war, which, Russia 
and France being swept aside, the one by bribes, the other by 
brutal annihilation, Belgium being first sacrificed, will bring 
Germany ‘ face to face with the day of reckoning with England,’ 
the war which to the soldier-author is ‘ inevitable.’ That curious 
expression ‘day of reckoning’ is perpetually appearing in the 
German diatribes against England; usually it signifies the cer- 
tain future punishment of some evil-doer who cannot as yet be 
laid by the heels. What it is used by the bellicose German 
authors of modern days to signify in regard to England will appear 
as we proceed with our examination of the ‘ case’ they have con- 
cocted against her. Yet even now we may note that, when this 

day of reckoning at last was so near at hand, Germany sacrificed 
her honour by making proposals to secure our neutrality at the 
price of our own. 

Now Bernhardi’s ‘ epoch-making book’ is said by Professor 
Cramb to be typical of many which are in legitimate descent from 
the works of a whole series of authors ‘from Treitschke to Del- 
briick, Schmoller, and Maurenbrecher,’ and is taken by him as 
text-book because it has recently been placed within the reach 
of English purchasers who are so lamentably ignorant of the 
earlier writers. It is described, very accurately, as ‘a definite 
attempt made by a German soldier to understand not merely how 
Germany could make war upon England most effectively, but 
why Germany ought to make war upon England.’ Professor 
Cramb dignifies Bernhardi’s diffuse disquisitions as ‘ philosophy ’ ; 
it may be derived from Treitschke and Nietsche and the rest, 
but it has become painfully thin in the process of derivation ; 
moreover, it ignores the first meaning of philosophy, which would 
surely have suggested as the real question to be debated ‘Is it 
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wise for Germany to make war on England?’ The elimination 
of this most important consideration has led inevitably to the most 
unwise conclusion. A great many people have by now read Ger. 
many and the Next War; I think they will accept this as an 
accurate statement of its general purpose, that it is an attempt 
to justify war, especially war with England, without having re- 
course to the time-honoured doctrine of the casus belli. The 
author puts in its crudest form a new ethical justification for war, 
that one nation stands in the way of another ; and, asserting that 
England stands in the way of Germany, he comes to the con- 
clusion that war against England is justified. The cloak of fine- 
sounding words cannot hide the nakedness of the proposition : 
‘ England and her Empire stand in the path of the deepest desires 
and ambitions, and perhaps, also, the highest and most sacred 
aspirations of Germany.’ As a justification for war this is the 
glorification of might against right, and is the high-falutin lan- 
guage of the bully. See how it looks when applied to another 
subject. It is well known that it was the ‘deepest desire and 
ambition’ of the Kaiser to have a mighty fleet, second only to 
one; this accomplished, it has become the ‘highest and most 
sacred aspiration of Germany ’ to have an extended seaboard, and, 
granted the premiss, it is a most logical aspiration, for what is the 
good of a Grand Fleet without naval ports and dockyards? Now, 


Belgium has what Germany so greatly and so sacredly desires ; she 
stands in the way of Germany’s expansion to the sea; therefore 
war against Belgium is justified. So also would war against 
Holland be justified. Bernhardi proceeds to amplify his doctrine 
thus : 


If we ask what those desires, ambitions, and aspirations are, the answer 
is this: Germany, not less than England, is dowered with the genius for 
empire, that power in a race which, like genius in the artist, must express 
itself or destroy its possessor. In the German race the instinct for empire 
is as ancient and as deeply rooted as it is in the English race; and in 
the Germany of the present time, above all, this instinct, by reason of 
the very strength of Germany within herself, her conscious and vital energy, 
her sense of deep and repressed forces, is not a mere cloud in the brain, 
but is almost an imperious necessity. This is the real driving force in 
German politics, the essential thing. 


Then comes a short historic interlude leading to another pre- 
paratory question: An empire Germany once had, but that 
empire is lost, and the question which Young Germany asks is 
* At what point in her history did Germany swerve from the path 
of empire? Can she again find that path, or is it irrecoverably 
lost?” This would seem to pave the way for some such proposi- 
tion as this: ‘England in times past robbed us of our empire; 
then we were weak, now we are strong ; we shall devote our new 
strength to the recovery of our ancient empire.’ For a war 
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based on such a pretext history might possibly furnish precedent. 
But the next stage in the argument is quite other than this; it 
carries us, however, nearer the goal, which, hide it in a cloud of 
words as we may, is neither more nor less than the satisfying of 
‘sacred aspirations.’ A curious problem here suggests itself : 
Does an ‘aspiration’ become ‘sacred’ because it is national? 
May it then escape the test of the ordinary standards of right 
and wrong? Surely not. Nations may not, any more than 
individuals, beg the question in issue. But to proceed : 



















The answer now given to the inevitable question, What stands in the 
way of those desires and aspirations? is, Germany has one enemy; one 
nation blocks the way. That nation is England. 







The deftness of the argument at this point is noteworthy; a 
trifling substitution of one expression for another often enables you 
to reach the proposition which you are endeavouring to establish.’ 
Thus to ‘ block the way’ is to be an enemy ; therefore when the 
Germans say that England, having many possessions, blocks their 
way to obtaining those possessions for themselves, it is equivalent 
to saying that England is Germany’s enemy, and as she is her 
enemy it follows that Germany may make war upon her. Here 
then we get the new theory of war, the new casus belli, which is 
so much more convenient than the old-fashioned one, for no 
question of right or wrong done by the ‘enemy ’ arises, no ques- 
tion whether England ‘ stands in the way ’ in her own right, much 
less any question of right or superior title in Germany to the way. 
Judged by the ordinary standards with which we are familiar, it is 
damnum absque injuria, or injuria absque damno, and neither 
gives right of action to men or nations. Even if the possession 
of Naboth’s Vineyard had been ‘the realisation of all that was 
highest ’ in Ahab’s life, his case would not have been bettered by 
one jot or tittle. Adopting the motor language of the road, 
































1 The suggestion that Germany has long been seeking for a pretext for 
war with England is borne out by many a passage in Professor Cramb’s book : 
at p. 11 he says: ‘Is it possible to find any moral, any ethical justifi- 
cation for a war upon England? The war of 1870 with France was a war 
of great revenge, of just revenge, and for one of the greatest of causes. No 
war in history perhaps was ever more just than the war which Bismarck 
and Moltke waged against France. When she comes to this war with England, 
on the other hand, Germany is face to face with the difficulty that here she 
has no such motive of retributive justice or revenge. And therefore you find 
a tendency to shape the question thus: How do England and her Empire 
stand in the path of the deepest desires and ambitions, and perhaps, also, the 
highest and most sacred aspirations of Germany?’ Again at p. 112, where 
he describes the German ‘ world-vision’: ‘The political history of Germany, 
from the accession of Frederick in 1740 to the present hour, has admittedly 
no meaning unless it be regarded as a movement towards the establishment of 
a world-empire, with the war against England as the necessary preliminary.’ 
And yet again, at p. 111: ‘You have drunk the wine of empire. It is 
Germany’s turn now.’ 
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Mr. Lloyd George dubbed the German the ‘road-hog’ of Europe. 
The above explanation of German aspirations shows how 
accurately the epithet fitted. 

But the soldier-author is not quite so simple as this dissection 
of his case would seem to show; he realises its weak points, so 
the theory of the ‘ Robber-State ’ is invented, and here his argu- 
ment sparkles with ingenuity. If the charge of larceny can 
be established then indeed is the case complete and the justifica- 
tion for the war ample. The men of the type of Treitschke ‘ point 
to the broad fact—broad enough assuredly !—that the English 
race is the possessor, ‘‘ by theft,’’ of one-fifth of the habitable 
globe. And they add, ‘‘ By what right? By the right first of 
craft, then of violence.’’ German indignation then takes the 
place of German analysis.’ The ‘indignation’ is, alas! as 
vaporous as the ‘ analysis’ is thin. 


Cooped up between the North Sea and the Danube, the Rhine and the 
plains of Poland, conscious of our strength, exerting an ever stronger 
pressure upon our frontiers—can we or ought we, it is asked, to acquiesce 
in England’s possession of one-fifth of the globe? Ought a patriotic German 
to submit to seeing his nation depleted year by year? Can he on those 
conditions retain his manhood or be true to the religion of valour, the 
birthright of the Teutonic kindred? It is very well for England to protest 
that she has no aggressive designs against Germany ; England’s mere exist- 
ence as an Empire is a continuous aggression. So long as England, the 
great Robber State, retains her booty, the spoils of a world, what right 
has she to expect peace from the nations? England possesses everything 
and can do nothing. Germany possesses nothing and could do everything. 
What edict, then, human or divine, enjoins us to sit still? For what are 
England’s title-deeds, and by what law does she justify her possession? 
By the law of valour, indeed, but also by opportunity, treachery, and 
violence. 


Professor Cramb justly calls this ‘irrelevant and inflam- 
matory declamation.’ It is something worse ; it is a mistake in 
logic which, to adopt the German criticism of Macaulay, ‘no 
German Fuchs would commit’; quite apart from the point, 
commonly ignored in such declamation, that the facts do not fit in : 
this fact especially, that we are at peace with the nations who, 
we might not unreasonably presume, are the most interested in 
the question thus raised. The declamation reduces itself to this 
bald contention : England has robbed other States of their posses- 
sions, therefore Germany is entitled to deprive her of them and 
keep them for herself. Japan, we may observe, has not been 
guilty of this false logic in her action in the East. Her position 
is clear enough : Germany took Kiau-chow by violence, therefore 
she will take it from Germany by violence and restore it to China. 
The distributive middle is wanting in the German argument. If 
England really were the ‘Robber State,’ as is contended, the 
forces arrayed against her would be those of the States she has 
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_ robbed, not Germany, unless those States, feeling their impotence, 
had prayed her aid. Certain mysterious dealings in South Africa 
which have recently come to light would seem to show that this 
point had not escaped the astute German mind, and that the 
fabrication of such a support for her case had been attempted 
and had signally failed. True it is that in some countries offences 
are punished at the instance of the Public Prosecutor ; but whence 
did Germany get this appointment? And, again, even if she 
could assume the réle, which she does not even pretend to play, 
the end of the proceedings, if guilt is proved against the accused, 
is restitution of the property to the injured party. I am not 
unmindful of the fact that there is no limiting period for crimes, 
and therefore we cannot plead our ancient possession ; but for the 
rest, treaty with the alleged plundered States is a sufficient answer 
to the tirade. ‘Treaty, cession, and conquest’ have ever been 
recognised, even by Germany, as lawful means by which empire 
is founded, and on these England’s title rests. To suggest now 
that they are not lawful would involve a recasting of the map of 
the world. Perhaps, however, the theory that they are not law- 
ful, and therefore may be disregarded, will be the new teaching 
when Germany comes to exercise the right with which she is 
‘dowered . . . to set itself the high task of guiding the future 
of humanity.’ This peculiar form of guidance will hardly make 
for future peace; Bernhardi, however, seems to regard it with 
‘elation.’ 

Yet it must not be supposed that this is the gist of the Ger- 
man case : it is only incidental to it. There is nothing altruistic 
about the Teuton ; he is obsessed with the ‘ fate-appointed world- 
task or world-mission of Germany under the sacred dynasty of 
the Hohenzollern’; and in furtherance thereof he has advanced 
a brand-new argument to justify war, asserting it to be an 
integral, if not hitherto recognised, part of the law of nations. 
It may be stated in a series of propositions as follows, when it 
will at once be recognised as our old friend the ‘ place-in-the- 
sun ’ contention : 

(i.) All nations are equal ; therefore all have an equal right to 
occupy the uninhabited portions of the earth; that is to say, to 
possess one or more places in the sun. 

(ii.) Prior occupation is only to be treated as permanent occu- 
pation—that is, rightful occupation—if the occupation was lawful ; 
but occupation by settlement, conquest, or cession, even when 
ratified by treaty, is not equivalent to lawful occupation, and may 
be denounced as unlawful occupation by any other State. 

(iii.) If the occupation is unlawful in accordance with (ii.), any 
other State may go to war with the ‘Robber State’ and oust 
it, and the victor may himself occupy the territory, thereafter 
becoming the lawful occupant. The reason for the war is the fact 
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that the State actually in occupation interferes with the free 
access to the sun of the other State, and the justification for the 
war is the original right as stated in (i.). 

This is the Bernhardi doctrine of the duty to make war—that 
is to say, of Germany’s duty to make war against England. 

It may be well to note, in passing, that Bernhardi’s disciples 
have gone one better than their master, to judge by the astound- 
ing proposal that England should stand by while the French 
colonies were taken and France beaten, so long as French terri- 
tory in Europe was left intact. There is no word suggesting that 
France is a Robber State either in Bernhardi or in Professor 
Cramb’s lectures; therefore the legal proposition set out above 
is not necessary in her case ; the taking of her colonies was to be 
a simple gratification of the greed expressed in the memorable 
exclamation inspired by the streets of London, ‘ Was fiir Pliinder! ’ 
This would certainly seem to be a serious omission in the argu- 
ment somewhat reflecting on the sincerity of the ‘case’ against 
England. France is dealt with quite otherwise. The war of 
1870 is justified as a ‘ war of great revenge, of just revenge, and 
for one of the greatest of causes.” That cause does not exist for 
the war of 1914. The assumption which runs all through Bern- 
hardi’s book, and with which the historian will deal impartially, 
that it is a war undertaken by an affrighted Germany against a 
probable aggressor, seems rather weakened by this naive pro- 
posal, coupled with the frankly stated desire for places in the 
sun for Germany’s surplus population. With regard to the 
French colonies, therefore, the proposition for justifying the war 
may be stated in the simplest terms : 

(i.) All nations are equal ; therefore all have an equal right to 
occupy the uninhabited portions of the earth. 

(ii.) A prior occupant may be ousted, irrespective of the 
grounds on which his occupation rests, by a more powerful 
adversary. 

To the plain man this looks like the justification of the 
misdeeds of a ‘ Robber State.’ 

Let us now look a little more closely into the ‘ place-in-the-sun’ 
theory, because this is the real justification put forward for the 
appalling sacrifice of hundreds of thousands of the surplus popu- 
lation of Germany for whose benefit the theory was invented. 
Here is Professor Cramb’s statement of it : 


Germany, from her own inward resources, produces year by year greater 
surplus energy, mental and physical, than any other nation in the world; 
yet year by year by emigration to America, to England, and to other 
lands, that surplus energy is lost to her. Year by year are we to look on 
in impotent anger or in apathy whilst the best and most enterprising of 
our citizens quit thé Fatherland and, living under other Governments, cease 
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to be Germans, bequeath their worth—that is to say, their valour—to those 
nations who may be ultimately Germany’s deadliest enemies ? 

The complaint against emigration in itself is intelligible in so 
far as it is emigration to foreign countries. But emigration is 
a curious problem for which no nation has as yet found the 
scientific solution, certainly not England. Much of it is prompted 
by the desire of the emigrant to make money, and some succeed 
while many fail. Sometimes the State deliberately assists 
emigration, regarding it as a means of providing for the surplus 
population. It is true that the surplus energy is thus lost to their 
native country, but if that country has colonies to which the 
emigrants can go this surplus energy reappears in the imperial 
balance-sheet on the credit side; therefore for a growing nation 
it is better to have colonies. But to admit the fact that a nation 
has no colonies as a justification for war in order to get some is 
puerile. Switzerland, if the doctrine were sound, would be at 
war with many countries. But fine language always lays traps 
for the unwary. It will be observed that it is ‘the best and most 
enterprising of our citizens’ who quit the Fatherland for other 
countries. It would be unkind to suggest that something wrong 
in the state of Germany impels these patriot citizens to leave her. 
But, as a matter of fact, Germany has colonies. Are they not 
80 prosperous as they might be, or not so densely populated as 
was anticipated? I agree that some of thém are not so pro- 
sperous as some of the British colonies; but the conclusion that 
therefore Germany may take these colonies from us is a pitifal 
non sequitur. 

The remainder of this paragraph is mere sound and fury, 
signifying nothing. It is true that Germans who reside in 
other countries and fail to register for an uninterrupted period 
of ten years ‘forfeit their nationality’; but that is the fault 
of Germany for making a law which provides for people ceasing 
to be what in fact they are. Possibly the law defeats itself. 
But surely there is no ground for abusing England in the fact 
that ‘the best and most enterprising’ Germans leave the 
Fatherland, and prefer to settle, say, in Hong Kong rather 
than Tsingtau. It is not as if England, like Romulus, gave 
invitation to all and sundry to come in, and coming made them 
British subjects whether they liked it or not. The contrary is in 
fact the actual case, for the English law of naturalisation is very 
stringent. The conditions of admission to British nationality are 
sufficiently complicated to prevent men becoming British subjects 
except those who deliberately desire it ; and even then it pays special 
deference to the law of the country of their origin, for when they 
are in their former country they are not recognised as British 
subjects unless the law of that country sanctions their expatria- 
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tion. The remedy for the complaint is in Germany’s own hands. 
Let her revise that law under which, according to her own show- 
ing, so many of her subjects become Heimathslosen, persons 
without nationality. Now, curiously enough, there is one serious 
complaint which might be made in this connexion against our 
law of nationality. It is based on the jus soli, and therefore 
the children of German residents born in British colonies are 
British subjects. It is not a very scientific rule, and is ill-adapted 
to the requirements of the present day; it springs, as Sir 
Alexander Cockburn long ago pointed out, from our insular 
position, and can really only be justified by that position. When 
the father belongs to a country whose national principle is the 
jus sanguinis, there does often arise that most unsatisfactory 
condition, double nationality; but if any serious consequences 
resulted from this state of things—if, for example, we had com- 
pulsory military service, and the accident of birth compelled the 
sons of alien fathers to decide under which flag they would serve, 
so making them traitors to the other whatever their decision— 
the remedy would lie in diplomatic representation, not in war. 
But this one weak spot in our Jaw is not made part of the German 
case; and it has many countervailing advantages, for our laws 
are cast in the broadest fashion, and there are few non-political 
privileges which are not shared by the foreigner who sojourns 
amongst us. 

To revert to the gravamen of the charge. These most enter- 
prising German citizens ‘bequeath their worth—that is to say, 
their valour ’—to the nation in which they settle. This is pecu- 
liarly German in expression, and I am not sure that it can be 
translated into practical English. Possibly the nearest equivalent 
is, that the residence of these enterprising Germans in an English 
colony adds to its prosperity, which may readily be admitted, and 
by so much the result of their very capable work—that is to say, 
their worth—is lost to their own country. As for their ‘ valour,’ 
if it means anything more than their civic valeur, it remains a 
German asset; for, seeing that we have no compulsory military 
service, we do not rob Germany of the valour of her sons, nor do 
we encourage them to evade their military obligations. Yet to 
such an unstable equilibrium has dreaming of ‘ the unfathomable 
vistas which open out before her in the future’ reduced the 
German mind, that this purest fustian has been accepted as the 
meaning of ‘ blocking the way,’ and has been treated as the cause 
for an ‘inevitable’ war. 

Let me now try to bring this rhodomontade down to the 
three dimensions of actual fact. It is, of course, true that many 
of England’s possessions came under her flag long before the birth 
of Germany’s aspirations to become a world-Power; but have 
we ever refused to her subjects a share in the sun in any part 
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of our Dominions? Have we not rather invited them to come 
and enjoy its pleasant and profitable warmth? Let us take Hong 
Kong. I doubt whether any of the Germans who have been 
long resident there, who have shared our joys and our sorrows, 
would subscribe to this very uncomfortable doctrine of Bern- 
hardi. It is not necessary to mention names of individuals ; but 
let us take the great German firms, the Deutsch Asiatische Bank, 
the North German Lloyd and the Hamburg-America steamship 
companies, which have branches in Hong Kong, and, I believe, 
also in Singapore. How much ‘surplus energy ’ is lost to Germany 
by the establishment of these branches in our Colonies? I should 
have thought that it was the other way round, and that by the 
industry and great business capacity of their agents these great 
firms and their shareholders in Germany sucked thereout no small 
advantage. They have traded in rivalry with our own banking and 
shipping firms, but we have never made a fuss about it. They 
are there because of the great principle which was confirmed by 
Magna Carta—that all may come and trade within our Dominions, 
‘to buy and sell without any manner of evil tolls, by the old and 
rightful customs, except in time of war,’ so long only as they 
observe our laws. And the staffs of these companies, and of all 
the many private mercantile houses in Hong Kong, have been 
admitted to the great brotherhood which is the life of the smaller 
Colonies. They ‘gang their ain gait’ or follow ours, as the 
humour pleases them. That it pleases them to follow ours may 
be seen from the fact that the ‘German Cup’ was one of the most 
popular events at the race meetings. 

A few incidents of this aspect of Anglo-German relations in 
the Colonies, as they existed before the War, are worth record- 
ing. I remember the preparations made for the reception of the 
Crown Prince in Hong Kong a few years ago. I do not think 
mutual cordiality between the two nationalities could have gone 
further. Had his visit not been postponed, the Prince would have 
learned, by deliberate but kindly intention—if, indeed, he had not 
already learnt it in India—that England was not a ‘ successful 
burglar ’ who had ‘ broken every law, human and divine, violated 
every instinct of honour and fidelity on every sea and on every 
continent ’ ; the Chinese would have told him quite another story. 
If General von Bernhardi had been on the Prince’s staff in India 
he would have written less turgid rhetoric on the text of ‘ blocking 
the way.’ On the other hand, the subscriptions of the German 
community to the Coronation festivities of King George were 
very generous, and were freely and loyally offered. Again, a 
few months ago a prominent and much-respected member of the 
German community died. Grief was genuine and universal, and 
the flowers at his graveside came from every nationality in the 
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Colony. And the German flagship and its consorts were frequent 
visitors ; the Scharnhorst band charmed us with their concerts for 
the German charities in the Colony. The admiral and his officers 
were welcome at our houses, and so, we thought, were we welcome 
when we dined and danced on board. One of them, the most 
genial of sailors, often honoured my house on the Peak. I have 
before me the photograph of a group of which he is the centre. 
He is recently dead ; I suppose ‘ De mortuis’ applies to an enemy, 
even though it has lately appeared that he was one of the most 
vehement of our enemies ; yet from what we know now the thought 
is inevitable—is it possible that invitations, when all was couleur 
de rose, when England was ‘ so great,’ and her Colonies ‘ so hos- 
pitable,’ were only accepted because in my garden a specially good 
view of Pinewood Fort, which lay below the rocks, could be 
obtained? Such memories give food for reflexion. There are few 
of us to whom they do not come. They make the War more 
bitter, and perhaps, when it is over, some of our most cherished 
traditions will have to be revised. 

And, passing northward up the China coast, have we not 
shared and shared alike in the foreign settlements, in Shanghai, 
in Hangkow and the Yangtse ports, and in Tientsin? There has 
been sun-room enough there in all conscience; the splendid 
German Club in Shanghai alone is sufficient witness. And in 
Peking have we not walked down Legation Street arm-in-arm in 
the sunlight, and together helped China in her financial diffi- 
culties? And it has all been a pacificist’s dream, which has been 
rudely shattered by the sabre-rattling of a ‘ distinguished cavalry 
officer.” With exuberant blasphemy we are told that ‘ Corsica has 
conquered Galilee ’ ! 

But let us still try, in spite of the noise of the sabre-rattling, 
to understand the German complaint. ‘Germany possesses 
nothing and could do everything’ ; above all things ‘ Germany,’ 
no less than England, ‘ is dowered with the genius for empire’ : 
to have an empire is to realise ‘all that is highest in German 
life.’ She must therefore recover her ‘lost empire.’ There is a 
strange confusion of thought in these explosions; it would lead 
you to believe that the empire which was lost and the empire 
for which the Kaiser is seeking were the same instead of widely 
different things. But a European empire has nothing in common 
with a world-empire ; the two are brought into being by different 
means; they are held together by different methods. England 
was never an empire in the European sense, even when ‘the 
Kings of England had sometimes Normandy under actual ligeance 
and obedience,’ or when men were ‘born in Gascoin within the 
ligeance of the King.’ She was an empire in the world sense 
long before the sacred Hohenzollern dynasty was dreamed of ; yet 
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it was not till the Oriental imagination of Disraeli conceived it, 
that ‘Empress of India’ was added to the style and title of the 
Sovereign, and not till the first year of the present century that 
the words ‘ and of the British Dominions beyond the Sea’ were 
added in that style after ‘Great Britain and Ireland ’ ; so that his 
Majesty is King of the whole of the British Empire excepting 
India, wherein he is Emperor. Of the German Empire Wilhelm 
the Second is Emperor ; but his thought of world-empire sprang 
into active being after Bismarck left the helm. 

It is beyond the purpose of this article to discuss the question 
whether in respect of European empire the German claim of 
genius is well-founded or not; it has certainly not been con- 
spicuously successful in the case of Alsace and Lorraine. But in 
view of the different meaning of the word when we pass from 
Europe to the wide world, it is pertinent to the present subject to 
point out that this assertion that Germany has a ‘ genius for 
empire,’ that if only she had an empire (videlicet our empire) she 
could do wonders with it, is wholly gratuitous and unsupported 
by a tittle of evidence. I venture to assert that the evidence 
is the other way; but that perhaps is judging her by our own 
standards, and the value of those standards still remains to be 
considered. I will go further and say that it follows from what 
I have already said that it is not fair in soberly considering the 
question to compare the case of the French Provinces with South 
Africa—to point to the failure of the one and the triumphant 
success of the other—because the two cases are on different planes 
of thought, and to do so would only be to follow in the wake of 
the confusion which Bernhardi has created. It would be more 
to the point to compare Kiau-chow with Hong Kong; and here 
it may be noted incidentally that the ineffable Dr. Sun Yat Sen 
considered that the German Province was a much more successful 
undertaking than the British Colony. I use the word ‘ province’ 
deliberately in connexion with Kiau-chow because it enables us to 
appreciate more readily than any other term the essential differ- 
ence of the German system of colonisation from our own. It is 
a question first of comparison of methods, and then of studying 
results. This is the last stage of our inquiry, but it is the most 
important because the answer of Bernhardi to his question, 
whether Germany ought to go to war with England, is based on 
a comparison which he himself has instituted. The result of the 
comparison is unfavourable to England: she has lamentably 
failed in her great endeavour, therefore the answer is a 
tumultuous affirmative. Professor Cramb has elaborated this 
concluding part of the German case. The conception of England 
in her decline is frank to brutality born of ignorance; she will 
gradually atrophy, so sink in torpor that a war may be unneces- 
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sary, ‘ the display of power may be enough’! She will be ‘in. 
sensibly weakened by brutalisation within and the encroachment 
of an ever-increasing alien element, diseased or criminal [the 
‘best and most enterprising ’ German citizens of whom. we have 
already heard have apparently been forgotten], and by concession 
on concession without, sinking into a subject province, though 
nominally free, whilst Canada, South Africa, Australia, New 
Zealand, carve out each its own destiny.’ And then comes the 
great question : ‘ Who is to succeed her?’ 


It may not be Germany ; some Power it must be. But if Germany were 
to inherit the sceptre which is falling from her nerveless hands .. .? And 
having visualised this future, the German imagination, in a tempest of 
envy or vehement hate, becomes articulate [we may therefore conclude 
that all that has gone before has been inarticulate] and takes various 
shapes, resulting in an almost complete arraignment of the British Empire, 
of the British character, and of all our institutions and all our efforts as 
an empire-building race. 


Then follows the ‘arraignment’; it is too long to print in 
extenso, for I have already quoted largely from Professor Cramb’s 
book ; one paragraph must suffice : 


When Englishmen ceased to be soldiers they forfeited their right to 
govern India in perpetuity. Thus in India you have failed conspicuously, 
ignobly, and completely, because as a Government and as a nation you 
have lost, if you ever possessed them, the three qualities revered by the 
Hindu race—creative genius in religion, the valour in arms of a military 
caste, and the pride of birth of the rajah. But chiefly you have failed 
because you have ceased to be soldiers; because you dread war; becausé 
you present to the whole world the spectacle which the world has not seen 
since the fall of the Byzantine Empire—a timorous, craven nation trusting 
to its fleet. And as you have failed in India, so you will fail in Egypt, 
which, next to India, is the most sacred region on this earth. As yet you 
have succeeded only in vulgarising it. 


The German vocabulary is apparently neither long enough 
nor broad enough to furnish words sufficiently vigorous to express 
the views of the Treitschke-Nietsche-Bernhardi school of thought 
as to our colossal colonial failure; in the absence of them it 
relapses into ‘ moral scorn,’ which, like the words, alas, passes 
us by unmoved except to smiles. The reader, of course, has 
appreciated the place which this arraignment holds in the German 
‘case.’ Seeing that it cannot be denied that we do possess these 
large world-tracts, in the event of the previous argument in favour 
of summary ejectment not being given due weight it will be 
strengthened if our rightful possession be admitted and we treated 
as a trustee; for if a trustee fails in his duty in ordinary life the 
Court will remove him, and in world-life and the exercise of 
world-power it follows from all that has gone before that 
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Germany stands for the world-Court, and the method of removal 
is war. 

It will be a relief to my readers after all this torrent of abuse 
to find one very competent critic who takes the opposite view 
of our empire work, Mr. Yosaburo Takekoshi, a member of 
the Japanese Diet; his remarks are specially interesting 
because he was studying, with a practical end in view, the 
different systems of colonial government at a time when the 
Japanese Government was considering the best form to adopt in 
its own colony Formosa. Mr. Takekoshi awarded the palm 
to the British. He says that although our system at first sight 
appears to be in a state of confusion, a certain regular plan is 
discernible through the whole, and he links that system on to the 
lessons learned from the loss of the American colonies. His 
summary is highly appreciative : 

From the colonial history of European Powers it is clear that those 
nations which have considered their colonies as a part and parcel of the 
home country have almost always failed in their system of government, 
while, as a rule, those nations have succeeded which have looked upon their 
colonies as a special kind of body politic quite distinct from the Mother 
Country. This truth fully explains the reason why England, among all 
colonial Powers, alone has scored so brilliant a success. 


I must apologise for reproducing this, which has already 
appeared in an article in this Review.’ It is so very germane tothe 
subject now in hand that I venture to repeat even more of what I 
have already said in regard to the fundamental difference between 
the Continental system of governing colonies and our own. Under 
the Continental system colonies are just outlying fragments of 
the home country, like that uttermost bit of England in the north 
which is marked on the maps as ‘ part of Durham.’ The follow- 
ing consequences are small matters of detail familiar to lawyers, 
but they illustrate the difference between the systems with great 
clearness. A fugitive from justice to a colony will be returned 
to France or Germany by executive order; in an English colony 
recourse must be had to the procedure laid down in the Fugitive 
Offenders Act. So a summons from the Courts of Paris can be 
served on a defendant in Saigon almost as a matter of course; 
and a judgment of the Courts of Berlin may be made, by the 
simplest of processes, executory in Tsingtau. With us, special 
permission of the Court is required to serve a writ on a defendant 
in a colony, because he is out of the jurisdiction of the English 
Courts ; and an English judgment can only be enforced by means 
of an action specially commenced in a colonial Court. Again, 
in the Continental system, colonial finance is a branch of home 
finance ; and in the case of France its most distant colonies send 


* ‘On the Making of an Oversea Dominion’; Nineteenth Century and After, 
April 1910. 
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representatives to the French Legislature. With us, all our 
colonies are independent entities; whether they are vast con- 
tinents or mere rocks jettisoned by the ocean waves of Time, they 
have, in their due measure, and according to their needs, self- 
government, more or less under control from home. The real 
and only difference between Australia and Barbados or St. Lucia 
is in the amount of ‘more or less’ control in each case. They 
have their own laws, they must regulate their own finance, and 
must fend for themselves as best they can with local resources; 
only in most exceptional circumstances will they obtain a grant 
in aid, and then only in the form of a guaranteed loan, to be 
repaid in the usual way. Looking at the question dispassionately, 
a student may see virtues in the Continental system which he does 
not find in ours, and it cannot be denied that there is much room 
for improvement in the latter in many matters of detail. But it 
is in the underlying principle that the secret by which an oversea 
Dominion may be made to prosper is to be found. 

The problem of colonial government is to keep the bonds of allegiance, 
which are practical as well as sentimental, taut and true. We believe that 
it can only be done by fostering the spirit of independence, so that the 
Colonies may be not mere offshoots of the home country, but component 
parts of the Empire; that every Colony should feel that it is a nation 
in embryo, capable if it will, or at least endeavouring to attain to that 
capacity, of declaring its independence if the Mother Country neglect it 
or treat it improperly. Such success as we have attained is by the fearless 
recognition of this principle; and we foster it by self-reliance, by granting 
as much official and administrative independence as each is capable of 
exercising. 

These were considerations which occurred to me in time of 
peace ; the War has given practical demonstration of another and 
still more important one. The compulsory military service which 
is in force in Continental nations extends to their colonies ; unless 
they are specially embodied in the colonial defence forces men 
must hurry home to take their place in the ranks of the home 
armies on the outbreak of war. With us there is no such obliga- 
tion imposed on our colonists ; as individuals they are free to stay 
or come to help us as they choose. We cannot raise an army in 
any colony, nor set up any recruiting machinery, even in the 
smallest, without the consent of the local Legislature ; it is for 
each colony to decide whether it will join in the war actively, or 
passively await the result. 

We have always said that our system must be judged by 
results, and that by them we would stand or fall. We stand— 
firmer and more steadfast in our beliefs ‘ian ever. The refuta- 
tion of that supreme piece of folly called the ‘arraignment of 
England’ is to-day complete. Do we dread war? We have 
boldly waged it for the right. Have we ceased to be soldiers? 
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The ‘religion of valour’ has for its most ardent devotees the 
British troops in the fields of France and Belgium. We do 
indeed trust to our fleet, but not as a craven nation, for our ships 
are stripped for war and our sailors spoiling for the fight which 
is at hand. Do our Colonies ‘shiver with impatience under the 
last slight remnant of our yoke’? The armies of the Dominions 
are already in the field, and more and ever more are coming across 
each one of the Seven Seas. Have we ‘failed to impress our 
dominion on India’? The answer comes from the mouths of the 
seven hundred chiefs of the Tributary States who have offered 
treasure and arms, and life itself, not to defend a retrograde 
government, but to maintain the glory of the British Raj. Per- 
chance the last peal of ‘ warrior-laughter’ will come from the 
camps of the Allies. If Fate has this in store the world may rest 
assured that it will prelude the end of Germany’s ‘ will to power,’ 
and the long reign of England’s ‘ will to peace.’ 


F. T. Piaeort. 
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OUR ENEMY’S OVERSEA POSSESSIONS 
(1) 


- 


GERMAN COLONIES AND BRITISH NEEDS 


THE most common complaint in the German Press against the 
British, apart from the monotonous charge of treachery because 
we kept our word to Belgium, appears to be that we are ‘ stealers 
of colonies.’ As the Germans, on their Chancellor's own 
admission, had an eye to the French colonies, we need not take 
the charge much to heart; it is our way of making war, and on 
the whole we prefer it to the German way of destroying cities and 
cathedrals and outraging women and children. De gustibus non 
est disputandum. 

Nevertheless, one can understand the bitterness of Germany 
at the loss of one after another of her colonies. She is powerless 
to prevent it; she cannot even communicate with them by post 
or cable, and hér wireless installations have been smashed. So 
appears likely to end, albeit not without a better fight than might 
have been expected from the young and scattered communities 
of German settlers, the first German Empire overseas after an 
existence of precisely thirty years. 

In some ways its brief life has not been too successful. It 
came late into the world, as modern colonial empires go, and it 
had to buy experience in a hard school; but it seemed well- 
grounded, and another thirty years of peace would have seen 
considerable developments in its products and population. No 
doubt there is something of tragedy to many a hard-working 
German colonial administrator in this violent ending to his plans, 
most of which were conscientiously if somewhat harshly carried 
out ; but the real flaw in the building of the German Empire was 
the fact that the original reason for which it was founded no longer 
existed. 

In an eloquent passage of Treitschke, the fervent advocate of 
a Greater Germany, he lamented that every year a quarter of 
a million Germans emigrated from Europe to America or 
Australia and were lost to the new German Empire. They were 
excellent industrious folk, men-of some enterprise—else they 
would not have emigrated—and much energy; usually they 
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prospered in their new homes, and became good citizens of their 
adopted country. But their success was no consolation to the 
patriotic German professor, who saw Germany put to the heavy 
burden of bringing into the world and rearing some two hundred 
and fifty thousand persons every year, all of whom—the popula- 
tion of a first-class city—were lost to the State at the very period 
when their productive energies began to be of use. It was the 
age-old reason for colonisation, the superfluous vitality of the 
mother country seeking outlet ; and Treitschke, as a good German, 
desired that these men and women, who could not find room 
in Germany, should still remain German subjects under German 
rule when they went abroad. For this legitimate reason colonies 
were sought and, after some little friction with existing colonial 
Powers, obtained in 1884 and the following years; and although 
parts of the tropical West African colonies were not, in those days 
before preventive tropical medicine, suited to European settle- 
ment, East and South-West Africa were more fortunately placed. 
By 1890 Germany had obtained ‘a place in the sun.’ 

But a strange nemesis awaited the new German colonies. A 
few years after they were acquired the new German industries at 
home bounded ahead with extraordinary rapidity ; the demand for 
labour grew and the birth-rate fell ; and Germany, which in 1885 
had exported a quarter of a million people yearly to America, 
was by 1905 actually importing labour from Galicia to man her 
own industries. The whole basis on which the German colonies 
were to have been founded had vanished. Emigration practically 
ceased, interest in the colonies declined, and propaganda for popu- 
lation stopped, since the Government had no desire to deprive 
its heavily burdened but nevertheless prosperous home industries 
of the labour they required. 

It is quite true that the German Colonial Empire was subse- 
quently enlarged. Samoa and Kiao-Chau were acquired at the 
end of the nineteenth century, a new province in the Congo 
rewarded the Kaiser’s erratic Morocco policy, and a movement 
was set afoot in Germany in 1911 to acquire eventually all the 
territory between German East and German West Africa—a 
policy which, as was pointed out in England at the time, would 
have made a collision between Britain and Germany in Central 
Africa inevitable." Expansion therefore continued, but the men 
to justify the expansion were lacking ; and the German colonies, 
founded to absorb the superfluous population of Germany which 


? This expansion would have given Germany the Belgian Congo, a country 
on which she is known to have cast covetous eyes. How it was to be obtained 
was not, of course, indicated in the various newspaper articles which discussed 
the policy; but it may have been anticipated that the violation of Belgian 
neutrality in’ a subsequent war would have brought Belgium, and consequently 
the Belgian Congo, within the German orbit. 
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Germany has herself absorbed, remain to this day sparsely 
populated with white men. 

Hasty observers who have forgotten these facts have told us 
that the German is not a good colonist, which is flatly at variance 
with experience in the United States and Australia; and they 
have condemned the administration of the German colonies as 
one of the causes of the failure, forgetting that the essential genius 
of German life is disciplined order, and that a German colony 
which did not contain that system of disciplined order would in 
effect not be a German colony at all. 

Whatever the faults of their administration, the German 
colonies are now passing into other hands, and when the war 
ends in favour of the Allies they will remain a legitimate asset 
of victory. But, as one German colony after another falls, occa- 
sional doubts and criticisms are heard of this policy of conquest 
and its outcome. I do not refer to the special pleadings of Mr. 
Ramsay Macdonald and his small legion of lost leaders—for Mr. 
Macdonald’s advocacy has the peculiar faculty of proving fatal 
to those whom he defends, as the recent history of the Labour 
Party under his rule and the sad case of Dr. Poutsma attest— 
but to more general objections, the gist of which may be sum- 
marised under three heads. It is suggested that (a) the German 
colonies are almost useless, their soil poor, their products few; 
that (b) we have already more territory than we require or can 
develop, and that any increase would be an added burden; and 
that (c) while we hold these colonies during the war, and use 
them as hostages or pawns at the peace conference, we should not 
contemplate their retention. I think this attitude of mind, by 
no means unreasonable in itself, towards our colonial policy 
deserves careful examination. 

The idea that the German colonies are of little use in them- 
selves is very frequently heard in this country, but it derives no 
support from the considerable German literature on the subject, 
nor will it survive examination in detail. Leaving Kiao-Chau, 
whose value is indisputable, out of account as beyond the scope 
of British interests, Samoa is one of the strategic and commercial 
centres of the Pacific; it has long been desired by the New 
Zealand Government, whom the Samoan chiefs themselves 
requested to annex their country in 1885, and the veto of the 
Imperial Government on that transaction has for thirty years been 
condemned in the British Antipodes as a mistake comparable only 
with the repudiation of the unauthorised British protectorate over 
the Sandwich Isles in 1843. Time and the German Chancellor 

® See Official Correspondence relating to the Provisional Cession of the 


Sandwich Islands (1843); Sir Robert Stout in (London) Review of Reviews, 
January 1901; and The English People Overseas, vol. v. pp. 205-6. 
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have given us the unmerited opportunity of repairing the first of 
those blunders; and New Zealand, which has enthusiastically 
endorsed the late Premier Seddon’s Pacific policy, will be as 
reluctant to hand back Samoa to Germany as were the New 
Englanders to restore Louisbourg to France at the Peace of Aix- 
la-Chapelle. She has taken Samoa for a definite reason, and not 
as a hostage. 

German New Guinea is a country as to whose value Australia 
has no more doubt than the neighbouring territory of Papua, while 
it has long been a grievance with Australian traders in the South 
Seas that the Germans have gradually elbowed them out of the 
traffic with New Britain and the other German islands in those 
waters. In Africa, again, Togoland is a country of much the 
same potentialities as the British Gold Coast, now becoming 
more celebrated for cacao than gold; the Kamerun—sixty years 
ago the scene of British missionary and trading enterprise whose 
fruits were thrown away by the hesitancy of Lord Granville— 
and the German Congo are very similar to the British, French, 
and Belgian colonies on the same coast. The increasing demand 
for tropical produce will certainly not diminish the value of these 
scattered territories, to which, however, both France and Belgium 
have also a legitimate claim by reason of past history and local 
interests. 

German South-West Africa has often been derided as a desert, 
although it is now known that the desert contains diamonds and 
probably other mineral wealth, while the earlier verdict as to its 
soil was much too sweeping, for some parts are good cattle 
country. East Africa is admittedly a land with a considerable 
future, and the most valuable of all the German possessions. The 
annexation of these two considerable territories will not merely 
round off British possessions in Africa, but will solve two pressing 
local problems. (1) The Union Government requires more land 
for its ‘bijwohners,’ or poor white class; a year ago a Select 
Committee reported * that better agricultural education should be 
provided for these people, and advised that land in small holdings 
should be placed at their disposal. It was apparently with the 
idea of obtaining the land for this purpose that the Union 
Government urged the incorporation of Southern Rhodesia in the 
Union—a course to which both the Rhodesian settlers and the 
British South Africa Company successfully objected; but the 
European war has provided the Botha Government with a 
possible solution of their difficulty. The land they require lies 
at the very door of the Union, in Namaqualand and Damaraland. 
If and when these German possessions are taken, an energetic 
public works policy will be necessary, particularly in the con- 

* Report in Cape Times, May 28, 1913. 
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struction of railways, since, as the Committee reported, ‘ it is no 
use to tell a poor man to cultivate his little plot in a place where 
he cannot get his goods to any market’ ; but that being admitted, 
there is no reason why the poor whites and a more substantial 
class of Boer farmers should not found their homes in the new 
south-western province of the Union. (2) The Rhodesian people 
urgently require a port, not so much for their southern province, 
which trades through Beira and the southern railway, as for 
Northern Rhodesia, a vast country whose real development has 
only begun this last three years since Boer and British settlers 
have moved in small parties to the good cattle country on the 
plains north of the Zambesi.‘ That port can be obtained by 
means of a railway across German East Africa—the annexation 
of which would incidentally make feasible the All-British Cape- 
Cairo line—and to the traffic of that railway increasing contribu- 
tions would come from Nyasa, a prosperous country whose 
progress is seriously hampered by its present lack of transport 
facilities.° 

The argument that the German colonies are useless therefore 
seems to fall to the ground. But we are also told that we have 
|| already more territory than we require, that the British Empire 
is over-large already—and a glance at the map of the world 
certainly obtains superficial respect for this objection. We do 
indeed seem to overcrowd this little planet somewhat liberally 
with our possessions. 

Unfortunately the same objection to our expansion has been 
urged steadily for two centuries and more—but fortunately 
without avail. When the backwoodsmen of Virginia advanced 
into what was then the unknown West across the Ohio River we 
were warned against outgrowing our strength. There was a 
school in 1763 which objected to the annexation of Canada on the 
ground that it was useless—perhaps the leaders of that school 
now cast approving glances from the shades at those who assure 
us to-day that the German colonies are useless. The anti- 
expansionists can pray in aid the formidable authority of Clive, 
who wrote in 1765 that 

My resolution was, and my hopes will always be, to confine our assist- 


ance, our conquest, and our (Indian) possessions to Bengal, Bahar, and 
Orissa ; to go further is in my opinion a scheme so extravagantly ambitious 












































* British South Africa Company’s Annual Report, 1912-13. 

* One would also like to see East Africa used as a means of easing, if not 
altogether settling, the menacing Indian emigration question. The definite 
consideration of this complicated and confused but dangerous problem has been 
postponed too long already, but it must inevitably come up after the war. 
The right to settle in East Africa would give the Indians the opportunity 
they desire, but even now I notice some protests in the Rhodesian press against 
the prospect. 
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and absurd that no Governor and Council in their senses can ever adopt 
it, unless the whole scheme of the Company’s interest be first entirely new 


modelled. 


Or they may fortify themselves by the despatches of Glenelg, the 
most feeble Colonial Secretary who has ever played the part 
of fly upon the wheel of the British Empire : he opposed the first 
British settlement in New Zealand, gave up territory in South 
Africa, and attempted to veto colonisation in Australia on the 
ground that 


All schemes for making settlements by private individuals or companies 
in the unlocated districts of Australia have of late years been discouraged, 
as leading to fresh establishments, involving the Mother Country in an 
indefinite expense, and exposing both the natives and the new settlers 
to many dangers and calamities.° 


Each of the schemes which he opposed has long since come to 
fruition: the South African province which he abandoned has 
been restored, New Zealand was colonised in Glenelg’s lifetime, 
and the territory to which the above despatch refers is now the 
State of Victoria. Yet Glenelg’s arguments were repeated in 
mid-Victorian Britain by the Manchester school which held all 
dependencies as a useless burden to be shaken off at once—and 
even while the Manchester school was at the height of its power 
British settlers were founding homes in the then remote fastnesses 
of British Columbia, British traders were laying the commercial 
foundations of British political power in Nigeria, the first 
strivings towards British control of Malaya were seen, two British 
statesmen—Carnarvon and Sir George Grey—were planning the 
federation of British South Africa, and the missionaries who 
followed Livingstone north of the Zambesi were unconsciously 
making the road for a still further expansion to Nyasa and 
Tanganyika. 

Sir William Harcourt used the same argument—‘we have 
bitten off more than we can chew ’—and his son at the Colonial 
Office to-day is busily engaged in disregarding the paternal 
advice; possibly he remembers that a remoter ancestor of the 
seventeenth century, one Robert Harcourt of Ralegh’s day, 
headed a ‘Company of Adventurers to the River Amazon’ in 
quest of settlement and trade. 

But clearly there is something wrong with an argument that 
is always urged as a theory of Empire at home and never carried 
out as a practice of Empire abroad. Nor is the reason for the 
contradiction far to seek. It is neither high policy, as some 
perhaps imagine, nor low intrigue, as Treitschke and Bernhardi 
and the rest of that school would have the world believe. It is 


* Despatch dated January 23, 1836. 
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simply the supply of men that is available to do the work. Pre- 
cisely the same fundamental basis accounts for the foundation of 
the British and the German Empires outside Europe—an excess 
of population. Germany, for reasons which she could not foresee 
in 1885—and her statesmen can hardly be blamed for not fore- 
seeing them—has no longer an excess of population, and her 
colonies languish; Britain has continually an excess of popula- 
tion, and her colonies not only flourish but expand. British 
statesmen have often opposed expansion, German statesmen have 
usually approved it; but against the lack of excess population in 
Germany and the continual presence of excess population in 
Britain the statesmen and the theories of both countries have 
been helpless. The human flood has overborne them. 

In face of this compelling stream of superfluous vitality in 
the Victorian age in Britain, how ridiculous now seem the com- 
plaints of a Glenelg or the timidities of a Granville ; how absurd 
would have been the prophecy of Clive had it not been for the 
last saving clause which anticipates the reform of British rule 
in India; how natural the vacillations of a Gladstone, who 
detested expansion yet annexed Uganda; how sane his prophecy, 
uttered in this Review and now almost completely justified, that 

Our first site in Egypt, be it by larceny or be it by emption, will be 
the almost certain egg of a North African Empire that will grow and grow 


Town. 


The words were written in 1877, five years before the Gladstone 
Government intervened in Egypt, and thus unwillingly fulfilled 
the first part of the prophecy; less than forty years later only 
one more link is required to complete the long chain that runs 
from the Mediterranean to Table Bay, and that link the capture 
of German East Africa will secure. 

Yet here a possible objection may be raised in another form. 
It is quite true, one pictures the opponents of expansion arguing, 
that we were wrong in opposing expansion before, but is it certain 
that we are wrong now? Somewhere, they may urge, this process 
of expansion must stop; some time we must discover the limit of 
our power to colonise. How do we know the time has not yet 
come, now that we have this great struggle on hand which may 
exhaust us before we are through with it? Why undertake 
fresh responsibilities when we do not know the extent of our 
present liabilities? 

To which objection the answer is, I conceive, that the fresh 
responsibilities are ours already, and we cannot avoid them or 


ill we finally join hands across the Equator with Natal and Cape 
? 


* * Aggression on Egypt and Freedom in the East,’ by the Right Hon. W. E. 
Gladstone, M.P. Nineteenth Century, August 1877. 
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evade them, although we might conceivably shirk them to our 
own subsequent disadvantage. War is a great disturbing factor 
of the normal life of the nation—everyone is conscious, as it were, 
of a kind of mental revolution since the last days of July. Values 
change ; perspectives alter; the scene shifts. War is the imme- 
diate and compelling cause of a great unsettlement at home ; and 
unsettlement at home is the inevitable forerunner and indeed the 
driving force that leads to settlement abroad. 

One sees the unsettlement clearly enough—men leaving their 
present occupations, the office stool, the draper’s counter, the 
tube lift, the factory gate, at the call to arms. In many cases 
their employment is being kept open for them, but not in all— 
for some have enlisted because their employers have no work to 
give them for the present ; every panel doctor—and they are the 
true confessors of the industrial classes—has examples of these 
among his patients. A certain proportion of the recruits there- 
fore will have nothing to go back to after the war, in the long 
and difficult period we shall have to face when things are slowly 
reverting to the normal; there may not be much unemployment 
in the technical sense—indeed those more competent to judge of 
this than myself tell me they are expecting a great revival of 
industry—but it is certain that not every trade will at once 
resume its old activity, and it is just those trades which collapsed 
at the first breath of war, the little luxury trades and their allies, 
which will take the longest to recover. It is therefore just the 
men who enlisted to get work who will still be out of work when 
they get their discharge. And there will be many others of the 
recruits who, although secure of resuming their previous employ- 
ment, will not care to go back to the old way of life when the 
war is over. The desk or shop where they held an inconspicuous 
and possibly precarious position until a few weeks back probably 
did not represent their considered choice of a career ; they had to 
get a living when they left school, they took what came, and 
remained in the same berth because nothing more congenial 
offered. After the war they will still have to get a living, but 
they will want to get it in a different way. From Capel Court 
or Oxford Street to Aldershot the road is easy to an able-bodied 
man; but from a battle-front in Belgium or a spell of service in 
India or Egypt the road back to Capel Court or Oxford Street will 
be less attractive. One brief taste of real life will not be enough 
for many of the recruits one sees marching through London 
to-day. They are the very stuff of which pioneers are made, the 
real adventurer type that has, maybe, hidden Drake-like dreams 
beneath the decorous frock-coat of the window-dresser; and for 
these men it must be our business to provide opportunities. It is 
their due, and it will be to our advantage. 
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Others will crowd to fill their places at home ; we need not fear 
any shortage of men for civil employment, and indeed some of the 
work that young men have done can be done as well—and perhaps 
more fittingly—by the vast and steadily increasing class of women 
who have to earn their own living. A tardy improvement in the 
status of women engaged in industrial occupations may be one 
of the unexpected incidental results of this war; a considerable 
increase of their numbers seems an almost inevitable consequence, 
That problem will have to be faced, but it is not at this moment 
my concern. 

But it seems clear that colonisation will be the natural outlet 
for the energies of much of the new armies which are now being 
created, and which are to be disbanded at the earliest possible 
moment after the peace. It is the historic remedy of this country, 
and it has succeeded before, for the discipline of soldiering pre- 
pares a man for the hardships of pioneering, and weeds out the 
weaklings and unfit. If anyone doubts this fairly obvious 
diagnosis, let him look up the records of Halifax in Nova Scotia, 
founded the year after the Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, or the details 
of some of the early settlements by ex-soldiers in Ontario, founded 
after Waterloo. There is no need to labour the point of possible 
distress and depression after the war—the economic history of 
England in the generation after the Napoleonic wars is sufficient 
proof. Then, as may be the case a few years hence, the people 
sought relief in emigration and colonisation—for the settlement 
of Algoa Bay in 1819 there were eighty thousand applicants for 
four thousand places, and the next twenty years were filled with 
a steady outward stream of human beings to Canada and 
Australia, men and women who found no living in England but 
the chance of success abroad. 

It may be objected that this was a century ago, that our 
industries at home absorb a larger population now than then, 
and that we cannot keep up this constant drain of emigration 
without depleting our own strength. To which I think the answer 
is that we have been emigrating steadily since the days of Ralegh 
and Humphrey Gilbert, and if I am told that the Britain of 
George the Fifth is not so strong as the Britain of James the 
First, I for one cannot believe the assertion. Even during the 
last few years of enormous trade prosperity, when fortunes have 
been made by manufacturers and even farmers have admitted 
that ruin was more remote than usual, we have still been 
emigrating steadily, emigrating from our best stocks, and 
emigrating mainly our young men—yet the military crisis of last 
August found no lack of men of the right age and physique to 
join the colours. Scotland in particular was said to be emigrating 
her young manhood wholesale to Canada a year or two ago; yet 
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Scotland has sent more recruits in proportion to her population 
to Lord Kitchener’s armies than any other part of the United 
Kingdom. 

We are not exhausted as a people ; we are not effete as a race. 
The war, which has renewed the spirit of this kingdom and this 
Empire, has at least proved that; the prophets of national 
decadence have hurriedly taken cover, and shown unwonted 
modesty in forgetting their own predictions. And in the matter 
of annexing the German colonies the ordinary Englishman will 
probably take a plain, common-sense view. He does not believe 
in dividing the bear’s skin before the bear is caught; but, seeing 
that the bear’s tail and the tips of his ears have been secured, 
there is no valid reason against adding them to that strange but 
serviceable patchwork which is called the British Empire. If 
they do not fit, they can easily be made to fit. And I believe 
our plain man will think that, when peace comes, any indemnity 
which Germany can be made to pay should go to France and 
Belgium, the countries which have suffered most by the war ; and 
that our part of the business will have justified its trouble and 
expense—I say nothing of the obligations of national honour—if 
it gets rid for our time of the intolerable cempetition of the 
German Fleet and secures us that form of indemnity which has 
become traditional after a successful war, the oversea possessions 
of our opponent. 

A. Wyatt TILByY. 
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OUR ENEMY’S OVERSEA POSSESSIONS 
(11) 


THE FIRST GERMAN COLONY 


In July 1906 I had the good fortune to be at Swakopmund when 
Colonel von Deimling, now commanding the 15th German Army 
Corps, arrived to resume his duties as Commander-in-Chief in 
German South-West Africa. It was a red-letter day in the 
annals of the little settlement. Flags were profusely displayed 
on public and private buildings. Officers and civilians had 
assembled to do honour to the military governor, who had re- 
turned from Germany after an attempt to convince the Reichstag 
that @ more vigorous commercial and economic policy was 
necessary in order that the Colony might be saved from the im- 
pending collapse that was threatening it as the result of the long- 
continued war with the Hereros and Hottentots. The brilliant 
uniforms of the military were contrasted by the sombre frock- 
coats of the members of the local deputation who valiantly set 
forth in a whale-boat to greet Colonel von Deimling and his staff 
upon the Imperial mail steamship Herzog, which lay rolling 
heavily upon the stormy waters of the Atlantic. The wooden 
pavements of the town were piled high with the driven sand. 
Along the sea front, with its dreary backing of dunes, clouds of 
sand were driven in blinding columns towards the desert fringe 
of forty miles which separates the more fertile interior from the 
ocean. At sea the billows rolled in their never-ending and 
threatening advance towards the sterile coasts. 

The deputation, shorn of much of its glory by the drenching 
spray, arrived beside the ship, and after the last bags of the 
heavy mail for the then considerable army of occupation had 
been dumped into the heaving whale-boat, the military governor 
was swung over the ship’s side in a chair and lowered with such 
dignity as was possible under the circumstances upon the sacks 
of letters; whilst one by one soldiers, passengers, and visitors 
were deposited in the boat to suffer agonies until they were 
safely landed upon the shores of their German heritage. The 
representative of Imperial Germany had to enter German South 
Africa by the best gateway available and the refiections of the 
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few British subjects who witnessed the scene were varied. But 
there could have been no German present who did not think 
of the tranquil and natural harbour at Walfish Bay—but twenty- 
five miles distant—and bitterly regret that Germany had been 
too late to save so excellent a port from falling to that great 
robber of colonies—Britain. For the ten hundred miles of coast 
line stretching from Portuguese territory to Cape Colony has 
only one safe anchorage, and that was in British hands. The 
story of German colonisation in South Africa is the story of 
Germany’s awaking to what all good Germans believed to be her 
natural destiny as a great colonial power—an awaking that had 
come too late. 

The Germans, said Baron von Huebner, are with the Anglo- 
Saxons the greatest colonists of our time. Unfortunately for 
the Fatherland the great majority of the colonists have ceased 
to be German subjects. Whilst the majority of emigrating Ger- 
mans have become absorbed in foreign States and even may 
have forgotten their native tongue and have ceased to read their 
national literature, but a small proportion’ have settled in those 
colonies that were born in the patriotic turmoil which heralded 
the expansion of Germany overseas. The political causes which 
retarded the entry of Germany upon the colonial field are too 
well known to need more than the barest mention. Broken up 
into a mass of independent States having little political cohesion, 
the German Empire of the eighteenth century and the Confeder- 
ation which preceded the present Empire were unable to pursue 
an active policy beyond their European frontiers.. Sea-power, 
the main essential of successful colonisation, was entirely lack- 
ing and German statesmen were compelled to acquiesce in the 
great emigration that occurred during the nineteenth century 
without being able to hoist the German flag in America, Africa, 
or Australia. Political causes furthered the expansion of Prussia 
into Poland and Lithuania, into Hanover, Brunswick, and a 
dozen Germanic States, until the gradually widening circle of 
Prussian influence succeeded in erecting a new Empire upon the 
ruins of the old. Political influences also drove the majority of 
those who might have become the founders of great German 
States into countries that were already under a foreign flag, 
just as economic causes compelled them to seek economic sal- 
vation through the national gateways at Hamburg and Bremen. 
It was only when in 1864 the war with Denmark, and in 1866 
that with Austria, had definitely installed Prussia upon the 
borders of the North Sea and destroyed all danger from the 
South, that certain far-sighted politicians and economists were 
able to preach the doctrine of German colonies under the 

2 About 24,000 in the year 1913. 
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German flag; and it was not until the events of 1870-71 had 
furnished the decisive impulse that the Government felt free to 
foster and direct the growing colonial movement. 

For many decades emigrating Germans had been lost to the 
Fatherland. Germans had settled at Germantown near to 
Philadelphia early in the eighteenth century. German colonists 
arrived in Nova Scotia in 1769. German emigration to South 
America commenced in 1818, and in the following year Nova 
Fribourg, and in 1824 Sao Leopoldo, the forerunners of the great 
German colony in Brazil, were founded. German colonists 
settled permanently in Venezuela in 1843, in Peru in 1852, in 
Uruguay in 1856, whilst in Australia the first considerable number 
of Germans arrived in 1838. Throughout the nineteenth century 
the flow of German population across the Atlantic was re- 
markable. From 1820 to 1828, 6000 Germans arrived yearly 
in the United States, from 1846 to 1859 the yearly average was 
nearly 70,000, and in the forty years from 1819 to 1859 
one and a half million Germans settled in American terri- 
tory. During the century the number of those who went to 
swell the industrial efficiency of the United States was well over 
three and a half millions. Partly because of this enormous loss 
of citizens and partly owing to the great increase of commercial 
prosperity, Germans in the Fatherland became restive and began 
to look to the growing power of the State to rescue the nation 
from the degradation imposed upon it. The colonial movement 
of the seventies and eighties was but the natural and inevitable 
result. Yet long before the first German colony was founded 
in South Africa, one or two of the more powerful of the German 
States had sought to follow the example of England and the sea- 
powers upon the German frontiers. The movement, stifled 
almost at its birth, was purely economic. Although the forma- 
tion of the Hanseatic League may rightly be regarded as the first 
manifestation of the colonising spirit of the Germans, the League 
never attempted to colonise in the strictest sense. Apart from 
the unfruitful efforts of the great commercial communities, of 
which it was composed, to found commercial settlements in 
Morocco and elsewhere, there have been three or four attempts to 
establish German trading colonies. An attempt made in 1527 
by the wealthy Nuremberg family of Ehinger, who had been 
granted land in Venezuela by the Emperor Charles the Fifth m 
compensation for money they had lent him, ended in failure. 
Although a considerable number of colonists from Suabia had 
settled on the coast, the Welsers of Augsburg, to whom the 
colony had been ceded, were obliged to hand over their posses- 
sions to the Spaniards, who jealously regarded the settlement of 
Germans in South America as an infringement upon their terri- 
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torial rights. Settlements which were attempted by the wealthy 
banking families of Fugger and Véhlin upon the coasts of Chili 
were equally unsuccessful; whilst another enthusiast, Johann 
Joachim Becker, who desired to found a colony in America, was 
ruined by his projects. One man alone achieved a transient 
success in his colonising enterprises. 

It was Frederick William, the great Elector of Brandenburg, 
the Hohenzollern ancestor of the present Emperor, who first 
conceived the scheme of making Prussia prosperous by the exten- 
sion of Prussian influence across the seas. True to the Baltic 
instinct—for after all the Brandenburgers were imbued with the 
same spirit of adventure that has made other Germanic peoples 
turn towards the sea—he believed that the time had arrived when 
his small but powerful State might take her place beside the 
other powers—Dutch, Danish, French, and English—who were 
drawing wealth from the hinterland of West Africa. After the 
peace of St. Germain (1679) the internal condition of Prussia 
enabled him to turn his attention to commercial enterprises, and 
after some delay he was able to found an African trading company, 
with headquarters at Kénigsberg, and to establish a board of 
admiralty at Pillau on the Gulf of Danzig. With the aid of 
Dutch adventurers, who enlisted under his flag, he managed, in 
the year 1683, to secure a footing on the Guinea Coast ; and when, 
in the following year, the important seaport of Emden was occu- 
pied by a Brandenburg garrison, he transferred thither the com- 
pany whose operations were destined, it was hoped, to add lustre 
to the German name. Whilst an arrangement was made with 
Denmark for the establishment of a slave market on the Island 
of St. Thomas, in the West Indies, a fort was built at Arguin, 
near Cape Blanco. Others were erected at Gross-Fried- 
richsburg, near Axim, and other places on the Guinea Coast, and 
for a time the enterprise seemed to offer hopes of success. But, 
unfortunately, the treacherous climate proved fatal to the few 
Brandenburgers who ventured to West Africa, whilst the Dutch, 
who were the mainstay of the German settlements, naturally 
gravitated towards their own countrymen; and mismanagement 
and the hostility of Danes and Dutch alike led to the virtual bank- 
ruptcy of the concern. After Frederick William’s death the 
heavily involved settlement was sold to the Dutch West India 
Company, and for 164 years there was no German settlement 
upon the African coast. These small colonies were but the pre- 
mature efforts of a divided nation without sea power to establish 
itself where other and stronger nations had already won 
commercial success. 

The Germans were not ready for overseas colonisation. 
Statesmen took no interest in an ideal that seemed unattainable, 
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and the mass of the people, who were but pawns in the great politi- 
cal events of the eighteenth century, and were intent upon presery- 
ing their hearths against foreign invasion, wisely realised that 
colonial expansion was impossible without internal consolidation. 
It was not until Bismarck’s policy of unification had become an 
ideal to be striven for, and the awakening national spirit had con- 
vinced Germans that industrial independence and commercial 
enterprise, seconded by the protection of adequate naval forces, 
could alone secure German greatness, that the pioneers of overseas 
expansion were able to obtain a hearing. 

Whilst German traders were gaining a hold upon foreign 
markets, and Hamburg and Bremen houses were extending their 
activity in various parts of the world, German missionaries and 
German explorers were paving the way for the establishment of 
German dependencies upon the continent of Africa. The German 
name was already honoured in the scientific and exploring world. 
In South Africa the talented but mendacious Peter Kolbe had 
won renown in the early years of the eighteenth century through 
his excellent account of the Hottentots; whilst at a later period 
Heinrich Lichtenstein, whose well-known and scholarly work is 
a standard book on the country; the botanist Wendland; the 
Austrian botanist Welwitsch ; the celebrated philologist Friedrich 
Bleek ; and other Germans added distinction to the German name. 
German explorers had been busy in their own peculiar spheres. 
Heinrich Barth had travelled extensively in North Africa, had 
crossed the Sahara, had visited Timbuctoo, and had penetrated 
as far as Adamawa in the south. Alexander Ziegler and Gerhard 
Rohlfs had done much to make the interior of Northern Africa 
known to Europeans, the latter penetrating into the Cameroons 
and opening up new ways for further German enterprise. Fried- 
rich Hornemann had made his remarkable journey from Tripoli 
to the Niger ; Paulus Dabse, the engineer, had explored the Gold 
Coast ; Gustav Mann had travelled in the Niger regions. Karl 
Mauch had travelled on the Zambesi and visited the Mashonaland 
goldfields and had discovered the wonderful Zimbabwe ruins; 
Gustav Nachtigal, after travelling extensively in North Africa 
and visiting the Sudan States, had turned his attention to South 
Africa; Karl Moritz von Baumann had journeyed through the 
Sudan ; Baron Karl von der Decken, continuing the discoveries 
of Krapf and Rebmann, had made a remarkable survey of Mount 
Kilimanjaro ; Georg Schweinfiirth had revealed to the world the 
extensive Bahr-el-Ghazal and other upper waters of the Nile; 
and, above all, Dr. Karl Peters and Hermann von Wissmann 
were carrying on their unceasing work for the Fatherland in East 
Africa. German attention was being concentrated upon Africa 
as a field for commerce and colonisation. On his return from 
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the Transvaal Mauch had given expression to the aspirations of his 
countrymen: ‘Would to God,’ he exclaimed, ‘that this fine 
country might soon become a German colony,’ a sentiment which 
was echoed by Rohlfs on his return from the Cameroons in 1877, 
when he asked, ‘ Is it not deplorable that we are obliged to assist, 
inactive and without the power to intervene, in the extension of 
England in Central Africa?’ The time was rapidly becoming 
ripe for German intervention. The anvil was ready upon which 
was to be fashioned the sword that was to carve out new pro- 
vinces for the exploitation of peaceful merchants who were 
destined to carry German commerce into the interior. It was, 
however, largely owing to missionary enterprise which had pre- 
ceded commercial penetration in South-West Africa that Germany 
at length entered upon the colonial scramble, although the match 
was set to the already prepared torch by Herr Liideritz, a Bremen 
merchant, who established his business at Angra Pequena, now 
known as Liideritz Bay. Through the agency of the Rhenish 
Mission amongst the Hereros and Namaquas was forged the 
weapon of German intervention. 

As long ago as 1842 the first mission station had been founded 
at Bethany, and at a later period ten other stations were esta- 
blished, which soon became not only centres for the diffusion of 
Christianity, but also depots whence was carried on a not incon- 
siderable trade with the interior. Settled in the midst of a none 
too friendly population and deprived not only of the protection 
of their own but also of the British flag—for Lord Granville had 
expressly informed Bismarck in the year 1880 that whilst the 
British Government was ready to protect German subjects 
wherever possible, it would not be responsible for events beyond 
the borders of the Cape, and could not undertake jurisdiction 
over the Namaquas and Damaras—they repeatedly petitioned 
their own Government for protection. When the missions 
seemed to be threatened with final extinction and six of the 
stations had been destroyed, Dr. Fabri, Superintendent of the 
missions, again addressed a pressing remonstrance to the Imperial 
Government (April 28, 1884). But Bismarck, in spite of his 
seeming unwillingness to plunge Germany into the stormy seas 
of colonial adventure, was already preparing, through the agency 
of Liideritz, the stroke which was to introduce so momentous a 
change in German policy. 

For some years public opinion had been carefully prepared for 
the new adventure. Although the Chancellor had officially looked 
askance at the movement which was being engineered by German 
merchants, professors, and theologians, there can be little doubt 
that he was slowly feeling his way and preparing for future 
eventualities. ‘I want no colonies,’ he said, ‘they are good for 
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nothing but supply stations. For us in Germany this colonial 
business would be just like the wearing of sables in the noble 
families of Poland by men who have no shirts to their backs.’ 
Nevertheless, the German Foreign Office was busy and the claims 
of German subjects in various parts of the world were being con- 
sidered and a careful and non-committal correspondence was being 
carried on with the British Government. In Germany itself the 
colonial movement was steadily gaining fresh adherents, whilst 
in England it was scarcely recognised that such a movement 
existed and the aspirations of Germans for colonial enterprise 
were almost entirely unknown. Two men amongst many others 
contributed to develop the colonial idea in the Fatherland— Vice- 
Admiral Livonius and Dr. Fabri. The former had wished to 
publish in a report certain suggestions for the foundation of 
German settlements as far back as the year 1875, but Bismarck, 
ever wary, had forbidden the publication, and the report was not 
issued until ten years later, when Germany had already entered 
upon her colonial enterprises. The latter in 1879 had published 
a pamphlet’? which greatly influenced the current of German 
thought. In Bremen, and especially in Hamburg, the move- 
ment was enthusiastically supported by the mercantile com- 
munity. In the latter city the Chamber of Commerce forced the 
question to the front and in 1883 issued a lengthy memoir upon 
German interests in Africa, which contained a list of places in 
which German traders were settled, demonstrated the potential 
value of German colonies, and pointed out where they could be 
established. The Deutsch Kolonialgesellschaft, founded in 1881 
under the presidency of Prince von Hohenlohe-Langenburg, was 
carried forward upon the wave of popular enthusiasm, and its 
meetings, addressed by the foremost travellers and merchants, 
did much to foster the movement. 

In England, as has been stated, the movement was practically 
unknown. Our own Colonial Institute, engrossed in the affairs 
of British colonies, did nothing to call attention to the danger—if 
danger it were—that threatened British interests in South Africa, 
until it was too late for effective action. The Foreign Office, 
serene in the consciousness that for many years German repre- 
sentations had been representations and nothing more, scarcely 
deigned to give the question serious consideration. Reams of 
paper had been covered with complaints and nothing had ever 
happened. One man alone seemed to realise the position so far 
as’ South Africa was concerned—a man of wide experience and 


* Bedarf Deutschland der Colonien? (Gotha, 1879). 
* A resolution was passed on May 27, 1884. 
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almost prophetic insight, whose despatches to the Colonial Office 
were carefully pigeon-holed.‘ 

On the 19th of July 1880 Sir Bartle Frere, then Governor of the 
Cape, in a long despatch to the Colonial Office called attention 
to an article by Ernst von Weber which had been published in 
the Geographische Nachrichten for November 1879. As this 
article contained ‘a clear and well-argued statement in favour of 
a plan for a German colony, which was much discussed in German 
commercial and political circles even before the Franco-German 
War, and which was said to have been one of the immediate 
motives of the German mission of scientific inquiry which visited 
Southern and Eastern Africa in 1870-71,’ and gave expression to 
the aspirations of the Colonial party, it may be well to give a 
brief summary of the views expressed by Von Weber. A new 
empire, he wrote, possibly more valuable and more brilliant than 
even the Indian Empire, awaits, in the newly discovered Central 
Africa, that Power which shall possess sufficient courage, strength, 
and intelligence to acquireit. The similarity of the Boers to ‘ our 
sturdy Westphalians, Frieslanders, and Schleswig-Holsteiners ’ 
convinced Von Weber, who had spent some years in the country,* 
that there were opportunities of enlisting the active aid ofthe 
Boers on behalf of German enterprises. ‘The ramifications of 
the Boer families,’ he wrote, ‘ run through the length and breadth 
of South Africa, and one may speak of a nation of Africanders 
or Low German Africans, which forms one sympathetic race 
from Table Mountain to the Limpopo. This is a fact which 
would be of great importance in any possible joint rising of the 
Boers having for its object the formation of a Dutch African 
Confederation.’ The Transvaal Boers had, moreover, the most 
earnest longing that the German Empire, ‘ which they properly 
regard as their parent and mother country,’ should take them 
under its protection. Von Weber suggested that Delagoa Bay 
should be acquired by Germany. What people, he continued, 
understood agricultural colonisation better than the Germans ? 
Pennsylvania and the north and north-west of the United States, 
German settlements in South Brazil and British Kaffraria, as 
well as the agricultural colonies in South Russia, afforded ample 
evidence of it, and he suggested that South Africa might be won 
by encouraging an influx of Germans into the Transvaal, where 
their influence would soon become paramount. 


* It is only just to state that Sir John Molteno’ was in favour of the 
annexation of Damaraland and pressed that course upon Lord Carnarvon at 
the time when the latter was preparing his ill-considered confederation scheme 
for South Africa. 

5 See his Vier Jahre in Afrika, 1871-1875, a work little known in England, 
though it forms an important contribution to publications relating to. South 
Africa at this period. 

3Q2 
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As the result of Sir Bartle Frere’s representations, the British 
Ambassador in Berlin, Odo Russell, afterwards Lord Ampthill, 
was asked his opinion, and on the 18th of September 1880 he 
replied that ‘the German Government feel more the want of 
soldiers than of colonies, and consequently discourage emigra- 
tion. Under present circumstances therefore the plan for a 
German colony in South Africa has no prospect of success.’ 
There the matter rested so far as the British Government was 
concerned, but on the 12th of July 1883 the Daily News 
announced that ‘Angra Pequena harbour, on the West Coast, 
between Namaqualand and Damaraland, has been bought from 
the natives and occupied by a German trading firm under an 
alleged guarantee of the German Government. Possession has 
been taken of some miles inland.’ This was the first intimation 
that the British public received of the intrigue being carried on 
at Berlin, but such was the state of false security that notwith- 
standing the announcement in the German Post that ‘in spite 
of the statement made by Count Hatzfeldt to Lord Ampthill, that 
the German Government avoids giving encouragement to emigra- 
tion, we are convinced that if Germans will promote the increase 
of German manufacturing industry by founding commercial 
colonies they will not lack the powerful protection of the Imperial 
Government,’ no importance was attached to the attitude of the 
German Government. Even when Herr Liideritz, doubtless 
after carefully sounding the Imperial Foreign Office, had esta- 
blished his settlement at Angra Pequena, the British Chargé 
d’Affaires wrote (August 31, 1883) that ‘it would be a mistake 
to suppose that the Imperial Government have any present inten- 
tion of establishing Crown Colonies, or of imitating the practice 
adopted by France of assuming a protectorate over any territory 
acquired by a French traveller or explorer.’ The British Govern- 
ment was slow to move in spite of the fact that ‘ spheres of 
influence’ had as yet no international significance, and British 
claims to the coasts between Portuguese territory were vague 
and, as was afterwards proved, illusory. Bismarck had played 
his cards with consummate skill. In a series of carefully worded 
despatches he gradually prepared the way for the annexation 
that was to follow. In September 1883 the German Chargé 
d’ Affaires, Baron Plessen, asked whether the British Government 
claimed suzerainty over the bay of Angra Pequena, and Lord 
Derby was obliged to admit that only the islands adjacent to the 
coast had been annexed,*® without any of the hinterland having 


* These islands, named Icaboe, Penguin, Pomona, Plum Pudding, and Roast 
Beef, containing valuable guano deposits, had been annexed, the first on 
June 21, 1861, and the others on May 5, 1866 by Captain Forsyth, of H.M.S. 
Valorous, and were added to Cape Colony in 1874; while Walfish Bay, the only 
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been occupied. This reply naturally did not satisfy the German 
authorities, and on the 16th of November 1883 the German 
Ambassador, Count Miinster, called at the Foreign Office to ask 
for a definite reply as to whether rights of sovereignty were 
claimed over Angra Pequena. Five days later Lord Granville 
replied that ‘although her Majesty’s Government have not pro- 
claimed the Queen’s sovereignty along the whole country, but 
only at certain points, such as Walfish Bay and Angra Pequena 
Islands, they consider that any claim to sovereignty or juris- 
diction by a foreign Power between the southern point of Portu- 
guese jurisdiction at latitude 18 and the frontier of Cape Colony 
would infringe their legitimate rights.’ 

Bismarck was not prepared to accept so loose a statement 
and allowed Liideritz to proceed with his settlement. In the 
meantime communications had been sent to the Cape Govern- 
ment asking whether it was prepared to undertake the administra- 
tion of the disputed territory. Unfortunately owing to a change 
of Ministry the matter did not receive the immediate attention 
required. In fact the negotiations were bungled, and although 
J. X. Merriman had written a minute on the 31st of October 
1883, stating that the country ‘ has hitherto been considered as a 
kind of commercial dependency of this Colony,’ the Cape Ministry 
hesitated, and whilst they deliberated the prize was snatched 
from their grasp. Bismarck was determined to force the matter 
to an issue. On the 31st of December 1883 Count Miinster wrote 
that ‘the fact, confirmed by your Lordship, that the British 
sovereignty beyond the frontier of Cape Colony was limited to 
Whale Bay and the islands off Angra Pequena, is one of the 
hypotheses under which the Imperial Government is entitled and 
bound to grant the house of Liideritz the protection of the Empire 
for a settlement which this firm contemplates establishing on 
territory outside the sovereignty of any other Power, on the 
south-west coast of Africa’; and when Sir Hercules Robinson 
was at last able to telegraph that ‘ Ministers have decided to 
recommend Parliament to undertake control of the coast line 
from Orange River to Walfish Bay,’ the German Government 
had already taken steps which prevented the effective operation 
of this resolution. For on the 25th of April 1884 the Imperial 
German Consul at Cape Town had announced that he had been 
instructed by Prince Bismarck to declare officially that Herr 
Liideritz and his establishments were under the protection of the 
German Empire. 

Two months later, on the 23rd of June 1884, Prince Bismarck 
stated in the Reichstag that it was his intention to place under 


safe anchorage on the whole coast, had been annexed on March 12, 1878, and 
was incorporated with Cape Colony on August 17, 1884. 
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the protection of the Empire any similarly established settle. 
ments in future, and that the Government intended to issue for 
Angra Pequena an Imperial Letter of Protection similar to the 
Royal Charters given by England to the East India Company 
and the British North Borneo Company. ‘Two days afterwards 
he defined his policy with regard to colonisation. ‘The whole 
question of German colonisation,’ he stated, ‘ which has recently 
arisen was due to the acquisition of territories. by certain 
Hanseatic merchants; and their appeal for protection to the 
Imperial Government had necessitated a thorough examination 
of the whole subject.’ He was entirely opposed to the creation 
of colonies on what he considered a bad system—namely, to 
acquire a piece of ground, appoint officials and a garrison, and 
then to seek to entice persons to come and live there. His 
policy was not to found provinces but ‘mercantile settlements 
which would be placed under the protection of the Empire.’ The 
enthusiasm in Germany was immense. In spite of the prolonged 
opposition of the Conservative Reichstag, which had not been 
favourable to the entry of Germany upon the colonial sphere, the 
policy of the Colonial party had triumphed. Henceforth the 
destiny of Germany was upon the sea, and whilst the nineteenth 
century had been Prussia’s century, the twentieth soon to dawn 
was to be Germany’s as a World Power possessing provinces in 
all parts of the globe—commercial settlements whence could be 
exported the tropical products required for German industry, and 
colonies whither would flow the surplus of the German popula- 
tion which had hitherto been absorbed by the great republics of 
the West. The British Government was obliged to acquiesce in 
the expansion of Germany overseas with the best grace it could 
summon. On the 14th of July 1884 Lord Derby instructed 
Sir Hercules Robinson that her Majesty’s Government had deter- 
mined that it was not in a position to oppose the intentions of 
the German Ministry to extend protection to German subjects 
who had acquired concessions or formed settlements where no 
British jurisdiction already existed. 

The acquisition of German South-West Africa was a bold 
stroke of policy, but it was an action to which Great Britain 
could hardly take exception. It was impossible for a Great 
Power such as Germany had become to tolerate any dog-in-the- 
manger policy on the part of her colonial competitors. Great 
Britain had had ample opportunities to occupy and utilise the 
South-West African coasts, but had refused to undertake fresh 
responsibilities. That so rich a prize—for the country in spite 
of its sterile coastal belt offered great opportunities for agricul- 
ture, cattle-raising, and mining—was left for others to win was 
entirely the fault of British statesmen. 


¥? 
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It is not intended in the present article to discuss German 
methods of administration in South Africa further than to notice 
that the national colonial policy was marked by all the defects of 
the German temperament. At the very outset of her enterprises 
the Colonial party’s official organ in Africa declared that ‘ Ger- 
many had nothing to learn from England or any other colonising 
nation, having a method of handling social problems peculiar 
to the German spirit.” So far as South-West Africa is concerned 
the arrogance of the ‘German spirit’ has been specially in 
evidence. As Professor Bonn, of Munich University, stated in 
an address before the Royal Colonial Institute (January 13, 
1914), ‘we have had native risings and extremely. silly European 
settlement schemes. . . .. Apart from South-West Africa, where 
we solved the native problem by smashing tribal life and by 
creating a scarcity of labour, we are only just now beginning to 
understand ’ native administration. Germany has from the first 
stood for scientific methods in colonisation, and with true German 
arrogance she has applied fixed rules to flexible problems. Such 
success as she has had—and in many directions this success must 
be freely admitted—has been neutralised by certain things that 
have tended to throw ridicule upon the efforts of her scientists 
and social reformers to impose by the aid of the military caste 
rigid rules and inflexible regulations upon the natives. The 
complex military and administrative machinery of the Fatherland 
has been little suited to the soil of Africa, and the scientific 
methods of dragooning the natives into a dull comprehension of 
the meaning of German ‘culture’ have cast discredit upon the 
excellent work that German administrators have performed in 
other directions. Germany had indeed much to learn from 
England, but she was too proud and too imbued with the con- 
sciousness of her own superior merit to stoop to Anglo-Saxon 
levels. 


Evans LEWIN 
Librarian of the Royal Colonial Institute. 
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THE RESPONSIBILITY FOR THE WAR: 
GERMAN AND BRITISH OFFICIAL 
PAPERS COMPARED 


IT may be interesting to learn the impressions as to the cause 
of the war of a person who for seven weeks heard only the 
German side of it. I had the misfortune to find myself in the 
kingdom of Prussia when the war broke out, and I only received 
my release on the 17th of September. I have already related my 
experiences during that time in an article in the October number 
of the Nineteenth Century; how at first there was a general 
keen regret at the English declaration of war, a feeling which 
rapidly, dating principally from the Japanese ultimatum, grew 
into one of great bitterness, till at last the hatred against England 
far exceeded that against any of the other enemies. It is prob- 
ably little exaggeration tc say that by the middle of September 
the general feeling against us nearly equalled in bitterness the 
feeling against all the eight’ other enemies which Germany 
counts to-day. In the article mentioned reference has been made 
to the concentration of the national desire and purpose on the 
destruction of England ; whereas in the early days of the war the 
popular animosity was principally directed against Russia, and 
it had been freely admitted in the days preceding the English 
declaration of war that England had made earnest endeavours to 
preserve the peace. 

It is a fact that sentiments change facts, and, as mentioned 
in the article alluded to, not only was this admission absolutely 
withdrawn, but the origin of the war which had been at first 
attributed to the giant ambition of barbarous Russia was after- 
wards attributed to the low cunning of commercial England. It 
was only possible to hear the German version, and yet even that 
alone seemed to fail utterly to show a basis for the latter asser- 
tion. I read carefully the publication of the telegrams which 
passed between the King, Prince Henry of Prussia, and the 
Kaiser, after Prince Henry, in the closing days of July, had 

*In the Post Office, in addition to the six known enemies, Egypt and 


Morocco were posted as States with which communication was broken, these 
belonging to the list of official enemies. 
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lunched at Buckingham Palace, that luncheon interview being 
referred to in the telegrams. It seemed rather to vindicate the 
conduct and attitude of this country, though, in demurely express- 
ing this view, one did not in fact meet with agreement. 

A copy of a German White Book, translated, obviously by a 
German-American, into English, was sent to me by some German 
friends, and I brought it back with me. It is entitled Germany’s 
Reasons for War with Russia. How Russia and her Ruler be- 
trayed Germany's confidence, and thereby made the European 
War. With the Original Telegrams and Notes. It contains a 
preface of thirty-two pages, headed ‘Foreign Office, Berlin, 
August, 1914.’ 

The White Book does not attribute the least blame to Eng- 
land for the origin of the war. On the contrary, it assures us 
that ‘shoulder to shoulder with England Germany laboured in- 
cessantly ’ towards the attainment of a peaceable solution of the 
conflict. That blame was to come later, when inflamed feeling 
rather than fact or documentary evidence was to be the basis of 
it. As shown by its title the gist of:‘the White Book was to show 
Russia’s guilty authorship of the war. At least one of the most 
vital documents affecting this issue was suppressed in the 
German White Book. 

Let us now consider the pith of the case according to the 
impressions of one who, having read the German White Book, 
has now had an opportunity of reading the British Blue Book. 

If we take the preface of each, the first pages of it approach 
the same set of facts and circumstances from somewhat diver- 
gent standpoints. Judging both as official documents, certainly 
the language of the British is more dignified and tends far more 
to create an impression of objectivity and impartiality. It re- 
cites indisputable facts and also refers to the existence of two 
conflicting atmospheres, in the description and explanation of 
which an honest seeking after fairness is palpable. The German 
preface, on the contrary, explains only one of the two atmo- 
spheres, namely, the Austrian, and that in a manner wholly 
justificatory, and it bases its explanation largely on mere state- 
ments as to Russia’s policy in the Balkans, as to which 
statements, whether they be well founded or not, the document 
itself vouchsafes absolutely no proofs of their accuracy. Thus, 
comparing, as we are now doing, the two documents judicially, 
it will be observed that the method of the British must commend 
itself far more to the impartial tribunal. 

Let us take the opening paragraph of part (2) of the preface 
to the British Blue Book. It runs as follows: 

In the light of this history the storm of anti-Servian feeling which 
swept Austria-Hungary after the Sarajevo murders is easily understood. 
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Tt was a feeling based on patriotism and loyalty. Europe was di “me 


to excuse its exaggerations and to sympathise with its motives. 


To many of us, perhaps, the most painful thought in this 
war has been that the concrete event leading up to it was the 
abominable assassination of the Archduke and his wife. We 
are jealously scrupulous of our fair name, as indeed our presence 
in the war shows. It is, then, with feelings of deep appreciation 
that we read in our Blue Book such words as these and as the 
opening words of the preface, which, referring to the assassina- 
tion, say “No crime has ever aroused deeper or more general 
horror throughout Europe : none has ever been less justified.’ 

Thus, we open with an assuredly well-deserved attitude of 
excuse towards Austria. Up to the date of the Ist of August 
inclusive the Blue Book contains 148 exhibits, as against 84 
in the German White Book up to the same date. Exhibit No. 4 
is the ultimatum presented by Austria to Serbia on the 23rd of 
July. That its terms were, to use the expressive colloquial 
phrase used by Sir Edward Grey in his telegram to the British 
Chargé d’Affaires at Berlin, ‘ extraordinarily stiff’ is scarcely 
to be denied. At the same time, as our Foreign Office justly 
recognised, allowance had to be made for the state of feeling in 
Austria. .In order to make this a little clearer one may be per- 
mitted to digress for a moment from the documents. 

Last year I was staying with friends in Austria, with whom 
I have stayed on different occasions within the last sixteen years. 
They are Bohemians, largely national in sentiment, as was proved 
by the fact that they frequently and by preference used the 
Czech language, gave their children, partly, a Czech education, 
and, altogether, were in strong antipathy towards the German 
section in Bohemia. Thus they -proudly emphasised the fact of 
their belonging to one of the branches of the great Slav race, 
and they had a more cordial dislike of the Prussians than was then 
generally to be found even amongst our own countrymen. The 
period was that of the close of the Balkan War and of the Treaty 
of Bucharest. A feeling of grave dissatisfaction, of intense 
chafing, almost of shame, was current amongst them. They 
felt that they were humiliated in the eyes of Europe. They 
believed that their moderation and the Emperor’s extreme 
averseness from war had simply served to bring humiliation upon 
them. They considered that their diplomacy had been merely 
another word for weakness. Their Foreign Minister, Count 
Berchtold, was loudly abused. His policy, leaning—it was 
thought, excessively—towards peaceful measures, was severely 
condemned. A quip was going round that even the Emperor 
had said to him ‘ Well, how is this? You seem to be making one 
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blunder after another?’ To which the Minister was said to 
have replied ‘ Sir, I can’t make them all at the same go.’ 

At the bottom of this feeling was Serbia—the thought that 
they had so long endured so much from their small neighbour 
and had allowed her with impunity constantly to offer them so 
much provocation. That, in fact, Austria had for some years 
been receiving continued provocation from Serbia is little open 
to question. What Serbia may have as answer on the ground 
of the baulking of her national aspirations by Austria it is not 
proposed now to discuss. Three years ago I paid a short visit 
to Belgrade and subsequently went down through the provinces 
of Bosnia and Herzegovina. In Sarajevo, where I had for a 
short time the advantage of the society and assistance as inter- 
preter of a Serb student from Belgrade, the seething disloyalty 
amongst the Serb population was almost visible to the naked 
eye. One has always to bear in mind when speaking of those 
parts that through centuries of oppression by Turkish rule, during 
which they were kept in a state of abject degradation, the 
population is still to-day far behind the general HBuropean 
standard of civilisation. 

When Bosnia and Herzegovina were annexed in 1908 war 
almost broke out between Serbia and Austria. Eventually, 
through the mediation of the Powers and influence brought to 
bear by Russia at Belgrade, in March 1909, friendly, neighbourly 
relations purported to be restored between the two countries, 
Serbia giving to the Powers promises for better behaviour in the 
future. This settlement did not quite meet with national appro- 
bation in Austria. Last year regret was often expressed there 
that a war with Serbia had not long since taken place. 

Our evenings were generally «spent in political discussion. 
It was often asserted that in the event of a war between Austria 
and Serbia, Russia would not in fact come in. To the person 
coming from this country that assertion sounded improbable, 
and still less probable appeared the views expressed as to Russia’s 
military capabilities compared with those of Austria. My host 
was a recently retired officer of Dragoons who had been stationed 
in Galicia, and professed a poor opinion of the.army beyond the 
border. 

During these friendly political discussions the view of an 
impartial Britisher, that the only salvation for Austria lay in a 
thoroughly popular war which would arouse a common enthusiasm 
amongst all the nationalities in the empire, met with general 
agreement. But a further view expressed by the same person 
that the most probable war—namely, one with Russia—would, on 
account of the numerous Slav population in the empire, scarcely 
have the quality of general popularity, was doubted. My friends, 
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though proudly claiming to belong to a Slav race, scorned Pan- 
slavism as a@ mere chimera, and they said that the leader of the 
Young-Czech party, after his return from a political visit to 
Russia, had openly proclaimed it to be impracticable. Their 
view as to the popularity of a war against Serbia and Russia 
would seem, in the particular circumstances leading up to the 
present war, to have had some foundation. Such communications 
as I received from Austria and Hungary during my detention in 
Germany pointed to a surprising degree of keenness amongst 
the nationalities on the subject of the present war. 


~~ It is hoped that this digression may have helped to show more 
vividly what was the state of feeling in Austria, further pro- 
digiously incensed by the Sarajevo assassination, and how difficult 
it would have been for any government to run counter to it. 

The Austrian ultimatum admonished the Serbian Government 
that the promises given in 1909 had not been kept : it made various 
grave charges as to the encouragement by the Kingdom of Serbia 
of a state of conspiracy among the Serb population in Austria, 
and it set out very serious findings as the result of the inquiry 
into the assassination at Sarajevo. The findings, five in number, 
may be summarised as follows: (1) That the assassination was 
planned at Belgrade ; (2) that the bombs, arms, and ammunition 
to be used in the furtherance of the plot were delivered at Bel- 
grade by Commandant Tankosic of the Serbian army and another 
conspirator ; (3) that the bombs came from the arms depot of the 
Serbian army ; (4) that Iessons in the use of the bombs and arms 
had been given by one of the conspirators at Topschider, just 
outside Belgrade; and (5) that the passage of the criminals and 
the arms across the frontier had been facilitated by Serbian 
officials. 

The remedies demanded were undoubtedly of a drastic 
character—the most drastic being the fifth and, in less degree, 
the sixth demand. The fifth asked Serbia to accept the collabora- 
tion in Serbia of representatives of the Austrian Government for 
the suppression of the subversive movement there complained 
of. The sixth required that judicial proceedings should be taken 
by Serbia against accessories to the plot for the assassination who 
were on Serbian soil, and that delegates of the Austrian Govern- 
ment should participate in the investigations preliminary to the 
— inquiry. The answer was to be given within forty-eight 

ours. 

Shortly before the time limit had expired the Serbian Govern- 
ment gave an answer which, on the face of it, showed an 
absolutely surprising extent of compliance with Austria’s 
demands. This action must be mainly ascribed to Russian 
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influence. Before examining the answer in the light of the 
Austrian official comments on it, let us observe that, on the face 
of it, it looks so like a nearly complete concession to Austrian 
demands that it is hardly credible that if Russia had really 
desired war she would have advised the giving of such an answer. 
Further, let us observe that the objections to the answer, what- 
ever their soundness, were scarcely so obvious that Baron Giesl, 
Austria’s Minister at Belgrade, could have become seized of them 
in the few moments which he allowed himself before pronouncing 
them to be insufficient and demanding his passports. This action 
would clearly point to instructions from Vienna that, in the event 
of any answer other than an unqualified acceptance being 
returned, diplomatic relations were to be broken off, and the 
whole course would certainly seem to support the opinion 
expressed by Sir M. de Bunsen, British Ambassador in Vienna, 
that the acceptance by Serbia of Austria’s demands was neither 
intended nor desired. 

It must not thereupon be at once concluded that Austria was 
playing a guilty part. She may very well have thought that 
even a full acceptance by Serbia of her demands, though she 
would have been obliged to acquiesce in it, would, in fact, have 
led to little result, and that nothing would make any impression 
on Serbia except military chastisement, for the infliction of which 
the people throughout the empire were impatiently eager. 

For the purpose of the consideration of Serbia’s answer we 
will refer to the German White Book, which contains also the 
official Austrian commentaries on it. Some of these commen- 
taries taken singly may seem trifling, even, as the Italian Minister 
for Foreign Affairs is reported in our Blue Book to have said, 
childish ; but, taking them together, they succeed in instilling into 
the mind some distrust of the answer as a whole. 

As regards the Serbian answer to the third of the Austrian 
demands, relating to the elimination from public instruction of 
all anti-Austrian propaganda, the former is so translated in the 
German White Book as considerably to alter its sense, and to 
make it sound far less satisfactory, the word ‘ provided’ being 
substituted for the word ‘ when.’ 

As regards the crucial fifth and sixth demands, Serbia’s 
answer to the former is somewhat vague. Her answer to the 
latter shows an important misinterpretation of the Austrian 
demand which can hardly have been accidental. It will be 
remembered that the demand was to institute judicial proceed- 
ings against the participators in the plot who were on Serbian 
soil, and that delegates of the Austrian Government should take 
part in the investigations preliminary to the proceedings. To 
have asked that the delegates should have taken part in the 
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actual judicial proceedings would have been a much greater affront : 


to the sovereignty of an independent State, yet the Serbian 
answer purports to have construed the Austrian demand in that 
sense. As the Austrian Government had already become 
possessed of important evidence, through the trial already held 
by them at Sarajevo, the demand that their police should take part 
in the investigation which should precede the further Serbian 
inquiry does not seem so preposterous. If it was so outrageous, 
it is strange that the Serbian Government should have mentioned 
in their general answer that they had been expecting to have 
been invited to co-operate in the investigations which had been 
instituted by the Austrian Government. The Austrian com- 
mentary on this last assertion is that, though accurately informed 
as to the suspicions against definite persons, the Serbian Govern- 
ment had done nothing towards bringing the criminals to justice, 
That they had in fact taken no steps at all in this direction was 
not denied by the Serbian Government. Moreover, one of the 
Austrian commentaries accuses the Prefect of Police at Belgrade 
of having connived at the escape of one of the principal con- 
spirators. As regards the officer, Commandant Tankosic, charged 
with being a party to the plot, the Serbian Government replied 
that they had proceeded to arrest him on the day on which the 
Austrian ultimatum had been presented. 

What is then the impression made upon any judicially con- 
stituted mind considering these two documents—the demand and 
the answer—and the attitude of the two parties? The impression 
will probably be this : that the one party is really seeking to apply 
a remedy very different from that of mere documentary promise, 
and that the other is giving promises which shall in effect and 
deed amount to little. 

In judging the whole, fairly recent history cannot be altogether 
left out of account. Very few years ago Europe had found it 
necessary to pass severe censure on the Serbians in respect of 
the assassination of their King and Queen, and in token of cen- 
sure to withhold diplomatic representation from the country, 
England persevering for the longest period in such withholding. 
Serbia then gave an undertaking that the authors of that crime 
should be brought to justice, but it is an open secret that in fact 
no real punishment was ever inflicted upon them. Further, the 
impartial mind will find itself pressed to admit that Serbia’s 
answer, the very fact of her conceding so much and her alleged 
arrest of Commandant Tankosic, go far to imply a confession on 
her part that Austria’s charges were not unfounded. 

Thus, then, we have the position of a great country and a 
small country, neither disclosing its real purpose in its words to 
the other. The position is rendered more critical by the fact 
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that the great country has a large Slav population with whom the 
central Government is in a frequent condition of misunder- 
standing, while the small country looks to the protection of the 
great Slav Power which asserts a claim to interest herself in all 
the lesser Slav States. Thus, the difficulty quickly develops into a 
dispute of that claim by Austria with the constant encouragement 
of Germany, and a maintenance of the claim by Russia. The 
Austrian and German attitude was in fact that of a denial that 
Russia had any locus standi in the question, whereas France and 
Great Britain did not share this view. Anyhow, Russia’s assump- 
tion of interest was a fact, and it had to be reckoned with. 

Sir Edward Grey, clearly realising the latter fact, set himself 
from the beginning to make vigorous efforts to preserve the peace. 
That this was his sole object, and that he strove earnestly to 
achieve it, the correspondence shows in the clearest light. If 
any reader should hesitate to accept this statement he is asked 
particularly to look at telegrams dispatched by Sir E. Grey, num- 
bered respectively 101, 103, and 111 in the Blue Book. - The 
first is an answer to the amazing neutrality proposal made by 
Germany to our Ambassador at Berlin on the 29th of July—in 
itself very strong evidence as to the real object in the mind of 
the German Government at the time and of some hollowness in 
their professed ‘participation in negotiations to preserve peace. 
The last paragraph of the answer goes to such an extreme length 
in the effort to keep peace that it must be set out. It runs as 
follows : 


And I will say this: If the peace of Europe can be preserved, and 
the present crisis safely passed, my own endeavour will be to promote some 
arrangement to which Germany could be a party, by which she could 
be assured that no aggressive or hostile policy would be pursued against 
her or her allies by France, Russia, and ourselves, jointly or separately. 
I have desired this and worked for this, as far as I could, through the 
late Balkan crisis, and, Germany having a corresponding object, our rela- 
tions sensibly improved. This idea has hitherto been too Utopian to form 
the subject of definite proposals, but if this present crisis, so much more 
acute than any Europe has gone through for generations, be safely passed, 
I am hopeful that the relief and reaction which will follow may make 
possible some more definite rapprochement between the Powers than has 
been possible hitherto. 


From Sir E. Goschen’s telegram, No. 109, we learn that not 
only was this message read by him to the German Chancellor, 
Herr von Bethmann-Hollweg, but the latter asked to have the 
text of it as a memorandum, and it was accordingly handed to 
him. There is no hint of this in the German White Book. 

Sir E. Grey’s telegram, No. 103, to our ambassador at Petro- 
grad, states a hope that, even if Austria does invade Servia and 
occupies Belgrade and neighbouring territory, but is then ready 
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to cease her advance and to discuss how a complete settlement 
can be arrived at, Russia will also consent to a discussion and to 
a suspension of further military operations : the Russian Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, M. de Sazonow, is to be informed accordingly. 

Sir E. Grey’s telegram, No. 111, to our Ambassador at Berlin 
expresses the belief that the obstacle is Austrian mistrust of 
Serbian assurances and Russian mistrust of Austrian intentions: 
it has occurred to Sir E. Grey whether in this case an undertaking 
by Great Britain, France, Germany and Italy that they would 
see that Austria should obtain full satisfaction of her demands, 
provided that the sovereignty and integrity of Serbia were not 
impaired, would be possible. The telegram goes on to say : 

I said to German Ambassador this morning that if Germany could get 
any reasonable proposal put forward which made it clear that Germany 
and Austria were striving to preserve European peace, and that Russia 
and France would be unreasonable if they rejected it, I would support it 
at St. Petersburg and Paris, and go the length of saying that if Russia 
and France would not accept it, His Majesty’s Government would have 
nothing more to do with the consequences; but otherwise I told German 
Ambassador that if France became involved we should be drawn in. 


The fact seems to be that Germany did not greatly desire 
to preserve the peace of Europe. It is certain that she did not 
wish to preserve it at the cost of recognising any claim on the 
part of Russia to have any voice in a question concerning Serbia. 
This latter fact is practically admitted by the German Govern- 
ment in the preface to their White Book at pp. 4 and 5. Having 
alleged a Russian plot to form a union of the Balkan States, under 
Russian protection, directed against Turkey, and the failure of 
the plot owing to the dispute amongst the States themselves as 
to the distribution of spoils, and its succession by another plot 
of the same nature only directed against Austria, the passage 
goes on to say: 


Under these circumstances it was clear to Austria that it was not 
compatible with the dignity and the spirit of self-preservation of the 
monarchy to view idly any longer this agitation across the border. The 
Imperial and Royal Government apprised Germany of this conception 
and asked for our opinion. With all our heart we were able to agree 
with our ally’s estimate of the situation and assure him that any action 
considered necessary to end the movement in Servia directed against the 
conservation of the monarchy would meet with our approval. 

‘We were perfectly aware that a possible warlike attitude of Austria- 
Hungary against Servia might bring Russia upon the field, and that it 
might therefore involve us in a war, in accordance with our duty as allies. 
We could not, however, in these vital interests of Austria-Hungary, which 
were at stake, advise our ally to take a yielding attitude not compatible 
with his dignity, nor deny him our assistance in these trying days. We 
could do this all the less as our own interests were menaced through the 
continued Serb agitation. If the Serbs continued, with the aid of Russia 
and France, to menace the existence of Austria-Hungary the gradual 
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collapse of Austria and the subjection of all the Slavs under one Russian 
sceptre would be the consequence, thus making untenable the position of 
the Teutonic race in Central Europe. A morally weakened Austria under 
the pressure of Russian Panslavism would be no longer an ally on whom 
we could count and in whom we could have confidence, as we must be 
able to have, in view of the ever more menacing attitude of our easterly 
and westerly neighbours. We, therefore, permitted Austria a completely 
free hand in her action towards Servia but have not participated in her 
preparations. 


Whether the antecedent statements, of which, as already 
pointed out, absolutely no proof is vouchsafed, though here we 
are dealing with what we call a Blue Book, are well founded or 
not, this is a clear admission by Germany that, for reasons of 
general policy, she had announced herself as being ready to 
embark on a European war. 

Sir E. Grey had, early in the history of the dispute, suggested 
that the four Powers not directly interested in Serbia—namely, 
England, France, Italy, and Germany—should work simul- 
taneously in Vienna and Petrograd for the maintenance of peace. 
France and Italy were willing to do so. Germany gave some 
abstract assent. On the 25th of July the German Chancellor 
sent to the Ambassador in London a telegram approving the 
distinction made by Sir E. Grey between an Austro-Serbian and 
an Austro-Russian conflict, and stating that ‘in the event of an 
Austro-Russian controversy the German Government were, quite 
apart from their known duties as allies, prepared to intercede 
between Russia and Austria jointly with the other Powers.’ 

The telegram is specious. At that time there was already 
an Austro-Russian controversy and its presence only was causing 
the general danger. How well conceived Sir E. Grey’s sugges- 
tion was becomes apparent when we reflect that it afforded two 
equal sides chosen from the two groups, the Triple Alliance and 
the Triple Entente, each using its influence with the third 
member of its own group directly concerned in the controversy. 
If Germany had sincerely undertaken to play this part and had 
sincerely played it by seeking to influence Vienna, as Sir E. 
Grey, out of his desire for peace, was seeking to influence Petro- 
grad, there is little doubt that Europe would have been saved 
from war. 

On the 26th of July Sir E. Grey inquired at Paris, Berlin, 
and Rome if the respective Governments would instruct their 
Ambassadors in London to meet him in conference immediately 
for the purpose of discovering an issue which would prevent com- 
plications. In Berlin this suggestion met with an answer which 
shows a misinterpretation of its meaning. The German Foreign 
Minister said to Sir E. Goschen that it was really a suggestion 
of a court of arbitration, whereupon Sir E. Goschen pointed out 
Vor, LXXVI—No. 453 38 
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that it was merely one of discussing and proposing means for 
avoiding a dangerous situation. 

The German Government, on the 27th of July, as shown by 
the German White Book, telegraphed to their Ambassador in 
London that ‘it was impossible to place their ally in his dispute 
with Serbia before a European tribunal; their mediation must 
be limited to the danger of an Austro-Russian conflict.’ The 
Chancellor’s reason was rather differently worded in a conversa- 
tion which he had with Sir E. Goschen on the 28th of July. He 
said then that he had refused the conference because he did not 
think that it would be effective, and because, in his opinion, it 
would have had the appearance of an ‘ Areopagus’ consisting of 
two Powers of each group, sitting in judgment upon the remaining 
two Powers. 

It is obvious that Germany refused the suggestion without 
having first put it before Austria. If she had first put it before 
Austria, her doing so would have been a mere form, and it is 
almost certain that Austria would then have declined it. If it had 
really been a proposal of arbitration one could not have blamed 
Austria for rejecting it. She might, not unreasonably, have 
asserted that it was derogatory to her position. Moreover, history 
might have afforded grounds for maintaining that a court of arbitra- 
tion consisting of European Powers is not always the most satis- 
factory species of tribunal. The Great Powers are very effective 
when they are engaged together in war; when they are engaged 
together in peace they are less so. But the suggestion was not 
one of arbitration, as any fair and intelligent consideration of it 
quickly showed. 

Still, Sir E. Grey’s first and principal suggestion of the using 
of influences at Petrograd and Vienna by the Great Powers not 
directly concerned, which he meanwhile was earnestly carrying 
out, was likely to appear a preferable one in the eyes of Austria. 
In view of the racial fellow-feeling Russia could hardly have been 
expected to consider the controversy quite impartially. Still less 
could Austria have been expected to do so in view of the course 
of events in recent years, and especially after the awful assassina- 
tion of the heir to the throne. But no such special aspects of 
the case entered into it as far as Germany was concerned, so that, 
she ought to have been qualified to play a dispassionate part for the 
maintenance of European peace. Instead of that, the evidence 
goes to show that she was regarding the situation from the point 
of view of the general advantage to be gained from it, and there 
is grave reason for believing that Germany, viewing the contro- 
versy from this standpoint, instead of urging Austria towards 
a conciliatory attitude, was, in fact, determining her in an atti- 
tude quite the reverse. Thus, when posterity comes to weigh 
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up the moral blame for the Great War, it will be found that 
Austria's share of it is small compared with that of Germany. 

The day after Sir E. Grey had suggested the conference in 
London, the Serbian Minister here handed him a copy of his 
Government’s reply to Austria. The same day, the 27th of 
July, Sir E. Grey had a conversation with the German Ambassa- 
dor, in which the latter said that his Government accepted media- 
tion in principle. Sir E. Grey strongly advised that the ‘ Servian 
reply should at least be treated as a basis for discussion and 
pause, and that the German Government should urge this at 
Vienna.’ This advice is referred to in the preface to the German 
White Book, and the latter contains a telegram of the same date, 
July 27, from the Chancellor to the Ambassador here, saying 
‘We have at once started the mediation proposal in Vienna in 
the sense desired by Sir E. Grey.’ 

To the impartial judge it must be a matter of great regret 
that the German White Book does not disclose the document in 
which it had ‘ started the mediation proposal.’ One would have 
thought that this document might have been disclosed, because, 
presumably from the answer to it, it was a telegram to the 
German Ambassador at Vienna. The next document set out in 
the White Book is a telegram, dated July 28, from the Ambassador 
to the Chancellor, which runs as follows : 


Count Berchtold requests me to express to your Excellency his thanks 
for the communication of the English mediation proposal. He states, 
however, that after the opening of hostilities by Servia and the subsequent 
declaration of war the step appears belated. 


On the same day, July 28, our Ambassador at Vienna 
had a conversation with Count Berchtold, the Austrian Foreign 
Minister, in which the latter said quite firmly that no discussion 
could be accepted on the basis of the Serbian note, and that war 
would be declared that day. Thus, the refusal of the proposal 
was one upon its merits, and not on the ground of its being too 
late, as the German Ambassador’s telegram might have led us 
to conclude. Does not this cause more doubt in our minds as 
to the reality of the furtherance of the mediation proposal, which, 
in terms nowhere disclosed, the German Chancellor had urged 
the day before at Vienna? 

In his conversation with the Austrian Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, our Ambassador, Sir M. de Bunsen, pointed out to him 
that any difference of view which might arise during the crisis 
would not arise from want of sympathy with the many just com- 
plaints which Austria had against Serbia, but from the fact that, 
whereas Austria put her quarrel with Serbia first, Sir E. Grey 
was anxious, in the first place, for the peace of Europe. 

3R2 
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Meanwhile direct conversations between Austria and Russia 
had been proposed by the latter and there seemed to be a prospect 
of their being opened. Our Government welcomed this step as 
affording hope of an understanding between these two Powers, 
Sir E. Grey showed so much appreciation of Germany’s declared 
acceptance of mediation in principle that, on the 28th of July, 
he telegraphed to our Ambassador at Berlin that he was ready 
to propose that the German Foreign Secretary should suggest 
the lines upon which the principle should be applied ; but mean- 
while he awaited the progress of the direct conversations between 
Russia and Austria. 

Such conversations were in fact opened later. The German 
White Book informs us that, on a suggestion from Berlin, the 
Austrian Government instructed their Ambassador at Petrograd 
to enter into conversation with the Russian Minister for Foreign 
Affairs. As the German Government credit themselves that this 
was done on their suggestion, we may, perhaps not unreasonably, 
speculate how much more might have been effected on their 
suggestion. 

What Germany meant by these words, in themselves so 
securely vague, ‘ mediation in principle,’ bids fair to prove to the 
historians of all time one of the most tantalising problems of 
these already somewhat tangled negotiations. We have just seen 
Sir E. Grey’s statement to Sir E. Goschen. On the 29th of 
July Sir E. Grey spoke to the German Ambassador here to the 
following effect, set out in a telegram to Sir E. Goschen: 

The whole idea of mediation or mediating influence was ready to be 
put into operation by any method that Germany could suggest if mine 
was not acceptable. In fact, mediation was ready to come into operation 
by any method that Germany thought possible if only Germany would 
‘press the button’ in the interests of peace. 


Italy, too, seems to have been equally baffled by the cryptic 
words. Our Ambassador in Rome telegraphed on the 29th of 
July that the statement by the German Government of accept- 
ance of mediation in principle conflicted with the statement to 
Sir E. Goschen rejecting the proposal of a conference, and that 
the Italian Minister for Foreign Affairs was of opinion that the 
latter statement correctly set out the view of the German Govern- 
ment, but that what created difficulty was rather the ‘ conference’ 
than the principle. 

Whatever Germany may have meant by her words ‘ mediation 
in principle,’ it must be admitted that she had stated fairly 
plainly that she did not desire a conference. The probability 
seems to be that she preferred to adopt a course, open to the 
name of mediation, consisting in advice to be given to Austria 
and Russia respectively by the friends of the one communicating 
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with the friends of the other and thus securing to herself a 
considerable power of reservation as to the advice which she was 
actually giving. 

The Italian Foreign Secretary expressed his intention at once 
to urge at Berlin an exchange of views in London, and he sug- 
gested that the German Foreign Secretary might propose a 
formula acceptable to his Government. We have already seen 
that the British Government were suggesting the same privilege 
for Germany, so that she might have stated the case in any way 
that she desired for peaceful diplomatic solution if she had really 
preferred that to war. 

On the 29th of July Sir E. Goschen had interviews with the 
German Chancellor and with the German Foreign Secretary, in 
which both these Ministers referred to the fact of their having 
given advice at Vienna, and the latter feared that this might 
have conveyed to Austria the idea that it was sought to bring 
pressure to bear upon her and had consequently only served to 
precipitate matters. He was troubled by rumours of mobilisation 
in Russia and of certain military measures in France. 
Sir E. Goschen tells us that the same day the Foreign 
Secretary spoke to the French Ambassador about these 
rumours, and that the latter stated that his Government had 
so far done nothing more than that which the German Govern- 
ment had done, namely, to recall officers on leave. The Foreign 
Secretary denied that Germany had done this, but, according to 
Sir E. Goschen, it had in fact been done. 

The Chancellor in an interview with Sir E. Goschen that 
day expressed a hope that, from the fact that he had gone so far in 
the matter of giving advice at Vienna, the British Government 
would understand that he was sincerely doing all in his power 
to prevent danger of European complications. In a previous 
interview on the same day he had expressed his desire to co- 
operate with England, and had concluded the interview with the 
words ‘ A war between the Great Powers must be avoided.’ 

Let Germany have the benefit of all these assertions for what 
they are worth, but let us remember that they are mere state- 
ments of Counsel and the proofs of them are not vouchsafed. 
Let Germany have the advantage of all that she has stated in 
her defence, whether in her White Book or in any conversations 
recorded in our Blue Book, but as she has not chosen to give 
what is legally termed ‘ best evidence,’ in the shape of the actual 
words transmitted to Vienna, she must not complain if the 
tribunal of humanity declines to lay much weight on this 
secondary evidence. Though, in order that the impartial judge 
may arrive at a conclusion as to where the responsibility for the 
outbreak of the war lies, it is of the utmost importance to put 
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before him the actual instructions given by the German Govern- 
ment to their Ambassador at Vienna, where the kernel of the 
conflict was believed to be, the German White Book does not 
set out a single telegram from the German Government to their 
Ambassador. It only sets out two telegrams from the Ambassador 
to his Government. 

It is a matter for observation, though the importance is not 
the same, that the White Book sets out only five telegrams from 
the German Government to their Ambassador in London and not 
one from him to his Government. 

Meanwhile: Austria had refused to enter into direct discussion 
with Russia and had, on the 28th of July, declared war against 
Serbia. The same day the Russian Government telegraphed to 
their Ambassador in London the following message : 

The Austrian declaration of war clearly puts an end to the idea of 
direct communications between Austria and Russia. Action by London 
Cabinet in order to set on foot mediation with a view to suspension of 
military operations of Austria against Servia is now most urgent. 


If Russia had desired war it is very improbable that she would 
have, at this juncture, urged recourse to mediation. Thus, even 
the declaration of war against Serbia had by no means closed the 
door on peace. The documents bear evidence that even the 
opening of actual hostilities still would not have dispelled all 
prospect of peace if Austria and Germany had not persisted in 
ignoring any right on the part of Russia to express a voice in 
the dispute. 

Mobilisation has already been mentioned. It was referred 
to as far back as the 24th of July by M. de Sazonow, the Russian 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, in a conversation with our Ambas- 
sador at Petrograd immediately after the text of the Austrian 
ultimatum to Serbia had been received by him. On that occasion 
M. de Sazonow expressed himself strongly on the subject of 
Austria’s action and hoped that the British Government would 
proclaim their solidarity with Russia and France. He considered 
that the Serbian question was part of the general European 
question. He said that he personally thought that mobilisation 
would have to be carried out, but that a council of Ministers, at 
which the Czar would preside, was to be held, probably the next 
day. 

M. de Sazonow’s disposition on this occasion would certainly 
appear to have been irate, but at least there seems not to have 
been any deception about it. The German White Book sets out 
a telegram of the same date from the German Ambassador at 
Petrograd to the Chancellor, which says : 

The Secretary (Sazonow) indulged in unmeasured accusations towards 
Austria-Hungary and he was very much agitated. He declared most 
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positively that Russia could not permit under any circumstances that the 
‘Servo-Austrian difficulty be settled alone between the parties concerned. 

Thus, at an early stage Russia gave a very clear indication 
not only of her attitude towards the question between Austria 
and Serbia but also of her determination in respect of it. The 
unfortunate thing was that, as appears from different passages 
in these various documents, Russia’s determination in the matter, 
or her fitness to go to war, seems not to have been believed either 
at Vienna or Berlin. We have already seen that Russia, largely 
through British influence, was soon ready to take a calmer and, 
indeed, a conciliatory attitude. As stated by Sir M. de Bunsen, 
our Ambassador at Vienna, the Russian Ambassador there would 
seem to have shown a marked disposition towards conciliation 
and even concession. On the 27th of July he told Sir M. de 
Bunsen that he would advise the Russian Government to induce 
the Serbian Government to avoid any conflict as long as possible, 
and to fall back before an Austrian advance. 

Indeed, even till a later period efforts at peace were being 
proposed from Italy and from here, and were receiving some 

* general discussion on the basis of the limitation of Austrian hos- 
tilities to an occupation of Belgrade, to be followed by a general 
consideration of terms of settlement after Austria should have 
thus inflicted chastisement on Serbia. The already begun mobi- 
lisation appears to have been regarded as an obstacle, but not- 
withstanding her mobilisation there is evidence that Russia would 
have been ready to welcome the preservation of peace on such 
terms. 

The German Ambassador, who appears, till a dangerously late 
period, to have been imbued with the idea that Russia was only 
‘ bluffing,’ had, at two o’clock on the morning of the 30th of July, 

‘an interview with M. de Sazonow, when, perceiving at last the 
imminence of war, he would seem to have had an attack of nerves. 
He appealed, as our Ambassador at Petrograd was informed, to 
M. de Sazonow to make some suggestion which he could telegraph 
to the German Government as a last hope, and the latter accord- 
ingly drew up and handed to him a formula, which, with an 
amendment afterwards made on British suggestion in pursuance 
of the last-mentioned proposal, ran as follows : 


If Austria consents to stay the march of her troops on Servian territory, 
and if, recognising that the Austro-Servian conflict has assumed the charac- 
ter of a question of European interest, she admits that the Great Powers 
may examine the satisfaction which Servia can accord to the Austro- 
Hungarian Government without injury to her sovereign rights as a State 
and to her independence, Russia undertakes to preserve her waiting 
attitude.* 


* As originally framed the formula was: ‘If Austria, recognising that her 
conflict with Servia has assumed character of question of European interest, 
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This formula was communicated to all the Powers on the Ist of 
August. There is no allusion to it in the German White Book. 

We have digressed from the subject of mobilisation. We 
propose now to return to it and, with one signal exception, not 
to make further mention of overtures of peace touching the ques- 
tion in dispute. 

On the 25th of July our Ambassador at Petrograd had a 
further interview with M. de Sazonow. His report of it to 
Sir E. Grey contains the following statements : 

On my expressing the earnest hope that Russia would not precipitate 
war by mobilising unti! you had had time to use your influence in favour 
of peace, his Excellency assured me that Russia had no aggressive inten- 
tions, and she would take no action until it was forced upon her. Austria’s 
action was in reality directed against Russia. She aimed at overthrowing 
the present status quo in the Balkans and establishing her own hegemony 
there. He did not believe that Germany really wanted war, but her 
attitude was decided by ours. If we took our stand firmly with France 
and Russia there would be no war. 


In this conversation, which undoubtedly sounds much less 


conciliatory than Russia’s conduct in fact was, M. de Sazonow: 


obviously was actuated by a strong desire to induce England 
at once to declare herself wholly as Russia’s partisan in the con- 
flict, and therefore the seeming combativeness of his words is 
probably somewhat to be discounted. If England had done as 
he desired, she could hardly have claimed to be filling the réle 
of impartial peacemaker. This was pointed out at the interview 
by our Ambassador, who reports further, as follows : 

I said all I could to impress prudence on the Minister for Foreign 


Affairs, and warned him that if Russia mobilised Germany would not be 
content with mere mobilisation, or give Russia time to carry out hers, but 


would probably declare war at once. His Excellency replied that Russia . 


could not allow Austria to crush Servia and become the predominant Power 
in the Balkans, and, if she feels secure of the support of France, she will 
face all the risks of war. He assured me once more that he did not 
wish to precipitate a conflict but that unless Germany could restrain 
Austria I could regard the situation as desperate. 


The German White Book exhibits a telegram of the same 
date, namely, July 25, from the German Ambassador at Petro- 
grad to the Chancellor, which reads as follows : 


Message to H.M. from General von Chelius (German honorary aide-de- 
camp to the Czar): 

The manceuvres of the troops in the Krasnoe camp were suddenly inter- 
rupted and the regiments returned to their garrisons at once. The 
mancuvres have been cancelled. The military pupils were raised to-day 


declares herself ready to eliminate from her ultimatum points which violate 
principle of sovereignty of Servia, Russia engages to stop all military pre- 
parations.’ 
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to the rank of officers instead of next fall (autumn). At headquarters 
there obtains great excitement over the procedure of Austria. I have the 
impression that complete preparations for mobilisation against Austria are 


being made. 

On the following day the Ambassador telegraphed again to the 
Chancellor : 

The Military Attaché requests the following message to be sent to 
the General Staff: I deem it certain that mobilisation has been ordered for 


Kieff and Odessa. It is doubtful at Warsaw and Moscow and improbable 
elsewhere. 


Whether the German Military Attaché was quite accurate 
in his surmise remains open to doubt, because on the next day 
the Ambassador telegraphs further, as follows : 


Military Attaché reports a conversation with the Secretary of War: 

Sazenow has requested the latter to enlighten me on the situation. 
The Secretary for War has given me his word of honour that no order + 
mobilise has as yet been issued. Though general preparations are being 
made, no reserves were called and no horses mustered. If Austria crossed the 
Servian frontier such military districts as are directed towards Austria, 
viz. Kieff, Odessa, Moscow, Kazan, are to be mobilised. Under no circum- 
stances those on the German frontier, Warsaw, Wilna, St. Petersburg. 
Peace with Germany was desired very much. Upon my inquiry into the 
object of mobilisation against Austria he shrugged his shoulders and 
referred to the diplomats. I told the Secretary that we appreciated the 
friendly intentions, but considered mobilisation even against Austria as 
very menacing. 


Russia would seem to have made little secrecy about these 
movements. As already mentioned, on the following day, 
July 28, Austria declared war against Serbia. On that day 
M. de Sazonow telegraphed to the Russian Ambassador at Berlin 
saying that, in consequence of the declaration of war, the Russian 
Government would announce the following day mobilisation in 
the military circonscriptions of Odessa, Kieff, Moscow, and Kazan. 
He added : ‘ Please inform German Government, confirming the 
absence in Russia of any aggressive intention against Germany.’ 

On the day before Austria’s declaration of war against Serbia, 
Sir E. Goschen telegraphed a conversation which he had had 
with the German Minister for Foreign Affairs, in which the 
latter stated that as yet ‘Austria was only partially mobilising, 
but that if Russia mobilised against Germany the latter would 
have to follow suit. In reply to the question what he meant by 
‘mobilising against Germany,’ he said that if Russia only mobi- 
lised in the south, Germany would not mobilise, but if she did so 
in the north, Germany would have to mobilise too, and that the 
Russian system of mobilisation was so complicated that it might 
be difficult to locate it. 
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After Germany had, on the 31st of July, presented an ulfi- 
matum to Russia requiring her within twelve hours to cease every 
measure of war against Germany and Austria—i.e. to demobilise 
—Sir E. Goschen had, on that same day, an interview with the 
German Minister for Foreign Affairs. He asked the Minister 
why the demand had been made even more difficult for Russia 
by its requiring demobilisation in the south as well. The 
Minister replied that this had been done in order to prevent 
Russia from saying that her mobilisation was only directed 
against Austria. Was this purely the reason, or was it mingled 
with a desire that by requiring total demobilisation a refusal of 
the ultimatum should be secured? 

On the 30th of July the Austrian Minister for Foreign Affairs 
informed the Russian Ambassador that as Russia had mobilised 
Austria must do so too; but that should not be regarded as a 
threat, but merely as the adoption of military precautions similar 
to those which had been taken across the frontier. If the 
German Government could have contrived to take a like view, 
the war might have been avoided. It is true that their White 
Book telis us that they had at an earlier stage directed their 
Ambassador to make the following statement to Russia : 


Preparatory military measures by Russia will force us to counter- 
measures which must consist in mobilising the army. But mobilisation 
means war. 


These are grave words, but still words, and in the events there 
is good ground for believing that mobilisation need not in fact 
necessarily have meant war unless Germany was resolved that 
it should do so by declaring war. 

The German White Book sets out a report of a conversation 
on the 29th of July which the German Military Attaché at 
Petrograd had with the Chief of the Staff of the Russian Army : 


The Chief of the General Staff has asked me to call on him, and he 
has told me that he has just come from His Majesty. He has been 
requested by the Secretary for War to reiterate once more that everything 
had remained as the Secretary had informed me two days ago. He offered 
confirmation in writing, and gave me his word of honour in ‘the most 
solemn manner that nowhere had there been a mobilisation, viz. calling 
in of a single man or horse up to the present time, i.e. three o’clock in 
the afternoon. He could not assume a guaranty for the future, but he 
could emphasise that in the fronts directed towards our frontiers His 
Majesty desired no mobilisation. 

.As, however, I had received here many pieces of news concerning the 
calling in of the reserves in different parts of the country, also in Warsaw 
and in Wilna. I told the General that his statements placed me before a 
riddle. On his officer’s word of honour [i.e. on his word of honour as an 
officer] he replied that such news was wrong, but that possibly here and 
there a false alarm might have been given. 
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I must consider this conversation as an attempt to mislead us as to the 
extent of the measures hitherto taken in view of the abundant and positive 
information about the calling in of reserves. 


On the 28th of July the telegrams between the Kaiser and 
the Czar began with one from the former. On the 31st of July 
telegrams from the one Sovereign to the other crossed, and 
according to the German White Book, where both telegrams 
are set out, each would seem to have been sent off at two o’clock 
in the afternoon. That from the Kaiser reads as follows : 


Upon your [the second person singular is used throughout in each] 
appeal to my friendship and your request for my aid I have engaged 
in mediation between your Government and the Government of Austria- 
Hungary. While this action was taking place your troops were being 
mobilised against my ally Austria-Hungary, whereby, as I have already 
communicated to you, my mediation has become almost illusory. In spite 
of this I have continued it, and now I receive reliable news that serious 
preparations for war are going on on my eastern frontier. The responsi- 
bility for the security of my country forces me to measures of defence. 
I have gone to the extreme limit of the possible in my efforts for the 
preservation of the peace of the world. It is not I who bear the responsi- 
bility for the misfortune which now threatens the entire civilised world. 
It rests in your hand to avert it. No one threatens the honour and peace 
of Russia, which might well have awaited the success of my mediation. 
The friendship for you and your country, bequeathed to me by my grand- 
father on his deathbed, has always been sacred to me, and I have stood 
faithfully by Russia while it was in serious affliction, especially during 
its last war. The peace of Europe can still be preserved by you if Russia 
decides to discontinue those military preparations which menace Germany 
and Austria-Hungary. 


While the Kaiser was thus telegraphing to the Czar, with 
more brevity the Czar was telegraphing to the Kaiser as follows : 

I thank you cordially for your mediation which permits the hope that 
everything may yet end peaceably. It is technically impossible to discon- 
tinue our military preparations which have been made necessary by the 
Austrian mobilisation. As long as the negotiations between Austria and 
Servia continue my troops will undertake no provocative action. I give 
you my solemn word thereon, I confide with all my faith in the grace of 
God, and I hope for the success of your mediation in Vienna for the 


welfare of our countries and the peace of Europe.—Your cordially devoted, 
NIcozas. 


In the afternoon of the same day, Friday, July 31, general 
mobilisation was ordered in Russia. In Germany the state of 
things which is officially called ‘war danger’ was proclaimed, 
and at midnight the ultimatum already mentioned, with a time 
limit of twelve hours, was presented to Russia. An ultimatum 
demanding an answer as to neutrality within eighteen hours was 
sent to France. Meanwhile conversations between the Russian 
Minister for Foreign Affairs and the Austrian Ambassador were 
being continued at Petrograd, and, as a result of them, on the 
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same day the following cheering communication was dispatched 
from Petrograd to London : 


The Austro-Hungarian Ambassador declared the readiness of his Govern. 
ment to discuss the substance of the Austrian ultimatum to Servia. M. de 
Sazonow replied by expressing his satisfaction and said it was desirable 
that the discussions should take place in London with the participation of 
the Great Powers. 

M. de Sazonow hoped that the British Government would assume the 
direction of these discussions. The whole of Europe would be thankful 
to them. It would be very important that Austria should meanwhile put 
a stop provisionally to her military action on Servian territory. 


On the following day, August 1, this message was telegraphed 
by Sir E. Grey to our Ambassador at Berlin, and it was com- 
municated to all the Powers. Nowhere in the German White 
Book is there any allusion to it. Whether the development men- 
tioned in it could have been effective or not, it is hardly too much 
to say that the failure to make any mention of it in an official 
publication, proposing to relate accurately the history of the origin 
of the War, seems scarcely honest. 

We have now reached the border of the last stage. Across it 
Germany stood forth alone, holding in her own hand the dwindled 
thread upon which hung the peace of Europe. She held enough 
to be able to snatch that peace from the vast pit into which it 
was about to fall. But Germany willed otherwise. 

Berlin had become the pivot on which all revolved. The ally, 
Austria, could no longer be quoted as the cause. Not only was 
she declared to be now ready to do what before she had been 
unwilling to do, but she had already emphasised that her mobilisa- 
tion was not a final rejection of efforts after peace. All the other 
Powers thought alike on this—except Germany. 

On the fatal 1st of August our Ambassador at Berlin had a 
long interview with the German Minister for Foreign Affairs. 
He pointed out to him that if Austria and Russia, as was evident, 
were ready to discuss matters, and Germany did not desire war 
on her own account, it seemed only logical that Germany should 
hold her hand and continue to work for a peaceful settlement. 
The Minister answered that Austria’s readiness to discuss was 
the result of German influence at Vienna, and, had not Russia 
mobilised against Germany, all would have been well. It is help- 
ful here to call to mind that when, three days before, the German 
Chancellor was eagerly inquiring whether England would stand 
out of a war between Germany and France and Russia, if 
Germany would take nothing from France but her colonies, 
Russia had not as yet ordered general mobilisation. 

The German ultimatum expired on the Ist of August at noon, 
and at two o’clock the Czar sent to the Kaiser a telegram, set out 
in the German White Book, which reads as follows : 
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I have received your telegram. I comprehend that you are forced to 
mobilise, but I should like to have from you the same guaranty which I 
have given you, viz. that these measures do not mean war, and that we 
shall continue to negotiate for the welfare of our two countries and the 
universal peace which is so dear to our hearts. With the aid of God it 
must be possible to our long-tried friendship to prevent the shedding of 
blood. I expect with full confidence your urgent reply. 


The Kaiser replied : 

I thank you for your telegram. I have shown yesterday to your Govern- 
ment the way through which alone war may yet be averted. Although I 
asked for a reply by to-day noon, no telegram from my Ambassador has 
reached me with the reply of your Government. I therefore have been 
forced to mobilise my army. An immediate clear and unmistakeable reply 
of your Government is the sole way to avoid endless misery. Until I 
receive this reply I am unable, to my great grief, to enter upon the 
subject of your telegram. I must ask most earnestly that you, without 
delay, order your troops, under no circumstances, to commit the slightest 
violation of our frontiers. 


The last words are remarkable, seeing that about three 
_heurs earlier—namely, at 12.52 p.m., the German Government, 
according to their White Book, had dispatched to their Ambassa- 
dor at Petrograd a declaration of war to be delivered that after- 
noon at 5 P.M. if no satisfactory answer to the ultimatum should 
meanwhile have been received. Thus, there could only have been 
a space of about two hours to apply to any possible violation of 
the frontier so ‘ earnestly ’ deprecated by the Kaiser. 

Unless the Czar’s telegram was a mere lying device, it clearly 
expressed the promise and intention not to commit any hostility. 
The day before M. de Sazonow had stated to the French and 
British Ambassadors that in no case would Russia be the first 
to begin hostilities. The German White Book makes the trivial 
statement that on that afternoon, the Ist of August, Russian 
troops crossed the German frontier, and immediately follows up 
this allegation by the hollow conclusion, in a separate paragraph : 
‘Thus Russia began the War with us.’ 

The conclusion is an untruthful statement, and if it were 
literally true, what value would it have in the light of a trans- 
mission from Berlin before one o’clock that day of a declaration 
of war to be presented at five o’clock? 

According to a statement made that same day by the President 
of the French Republic to our Ambassador at Paris, German 
troops had already made an incursion on French soil. Early 
the next morning the German army invaded the neutral Grand 
Duchy of Luxemburg. 

The War was for Germany the result of cool, careful calcula- 
tions, beginning long before and uncovering their sordidness in 
the degrading proposal of neutrality made to us on the 29th of 
July. It is fairly clear that she did not desire a conflict with 
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us at present. She would have liked to have been allowed to 
deal with France and Russia without further obstacle, and, if 
victorious over them, to have been able to assign to us whatever 
position she should think fit. 


We have now finished our comparison of the official publica. 
tions of the two Governments, the British and the German. The 
one excites our admiration as a memorial of universal public spirit 
and of honest statesmanship. The other serves at least to show 
that even the not too candid publication of a biassed Government 
admits the earnestness of the efforts made, not only by our 
Government, but also by the French, to preserve peace, thus 
giving the lie to later public statements that the War was a con- 
spiracy—the outcome of jealousy—on the part of France, Russia, 
and ourselves, against Germany. 

But the German White Book has also served, very effectively, 
another purpose—one which we had better realise. The German 
Government has by this and like means succeeded in absolutely 
convincing the German nation that it has been forced into war by 
aggressors. Even the most enlightened, sober and open-minded 
are imbued with this belief. The result is an attitude of remark- 
able keenness and determination throughout the whole nation, 
which is a great asset to a country at war. 

The writer of an able article in a recent review has pointed 
out that Germany has always laid great weight on the morale 
not only of an army but of a nation, and having a high degree 
of self-estimation—a quality in which the Germans are by no 
means deficient—in this respect, she thinks that other nations are 
not a match for her. 

There is no exaggeration in the reports of the adherence of 
the Social-Democrats. I have heard it from Saxon soldiers, 
artisans coming from the most active centre of Social-Democracy 
in Saxony, that kingdom where the party has always been 
strongest. A member of the military told me that on the first day 
of mobilisation, in a certain North German town where Social- 
Democracy is strong, extreme measures, including, if necessary, 
the shooting down of Social-Democrats, had been provided for, 
but it was found unnecessary to carry them out when the Social- 
Democrats marched into the town waving the red flag but singing 
national songs. 

Thus, the German Government have not in vain told to the 
nation about the origin of the War a story which was dictated 
rather by a regard to expediency than to truth. For our part, 
it is well that we should realise the temper of a foe whom we must 
lay low just because he would so dearly love to lay us low. 


R. §. Nowan. 





THE ULTIMATE DISAPPEARANCE OF 
AUSTRIA-HUNGARY 


Tue War, as far as the land campaign is concerned, may end 
in three different ways. It may end in the victory of Germany 
and of Austria-Hungary, it may lead to the exhaustion of the 
land Powers engaged in it, and may thus remain undecided, or 
it may result in the defeat of Germany and Austria-Hungary. 
In each of these three eventualities, the question as to the 
position and future of the Dual Monarchy will be of the very 
greatest interest and importance not only to all Europe but to 
the world. 

The War has yielded a twofold surprise to all who are in- 
terested in military affairs. The Germans have fought far 
better, and the Austrians infinitely worse, than was generally 
expected. The Germans, after three months of warfare, are 
still fighting in the territories of their opponents. The combined 
land forces of France, Russia, Great Britain, and Belgium have 
not yet succeeded in driving them back within their own 
frontiers. The Austrian armies, on the other hand, have utterly 
collapsed. It was expected by the German General Staff that 
their allies would be able to hold back the Russian hosts from the 
Austro-German frontiers until the Germans had destroyed the 
French armies, taken Paris, and occupied the most valuable 
portions of France. Instead of this Austria has suffered at the 
hands of Russia the most disastrous defeat in her history, a 
defeat compared with which her defeat at K6niggritz and 
France’s defeat at Sedan appear unimportant. Galicia, the 
Bukovina, and part of Hungary, districts inhabited by about 
10,000,000 people and possessed of enormous resources of every 
kind, with Lemberg, the third largest Austrian town, have been 
overrun by Russia, and even the little army of poor and war- 
exhausted Serbia has utterly defeated the numerically far 
stronger Austrian forces sent against it. Prince Lichnowsky, 
referring to Austria-Hungary, said, not without reason, to a 
friend shortly before leaving London: ‘Germany goes to war 
with a corpse hanging round her neck.’ 

Owing to the collapse of the Austrian army and the truly 
wonderful achievements of the Germans against heavy odds— 
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achievements which one could frankly admire, had the German 
soldiers by their brutality and unspeakable crimes not covered 
the German name with everlasting infamy—Germany has taken 
the conduct of war completely into her own hands and Austria 
has become a mere cypher. The Austrian army commanders 
and the Austrian Chief of the General Staff have been dismissed, 
and for all practical purposes the Austrian army has become 
an adjunct and a subordinate portion of the German army, 
Austria’s dependence upon Germany was formerly disguised. 
Berlin did not wish to hurt the susceptibilities of Vienna, and 
allowed the Austrians to make a brave show and to pose as a 
Great Power. To humour their vanity, Austrian statesmen were 
permitted to ‘lead off’ when the War for the hegemony in 
Europe and the mastery of the world had been resolved upon 
in Berlin. But the relations between Germany and Austria- 
Hungary will never again resemble those which existed before 
the War. The rulers and people of the Dual Monarchy have 
become aware that they depend upon Germany’s good will for 
their very existence. The German people, and especially the 
German officers, refer to beaten and decadent Austria with undis- 
guised contempt. Austria’s independence is a thing of the past. 
She is at present a German vassal. 

If Germany should be victorious in the War on land, or if 
the campaign should end undecided, Austria-Hungary will con- 
tinue to be a German appendage and for all practical purposes 
a subject State. There may still be an Austrian Emperor in 
Vienna, but he will be a German puppet, not only in all questions 
of foreign policy, but in domestic, administrative, and military 
matters as well. Germany will certainly not relinquish her 
present control over the Austrian army. Machtpolitik, the 
policy of power, will exact payment and punishment from 
Austria’s weakness and failure. We must, therefore, reckon 
with the fact that if the War should end in a draw, Germany 
and Austria-Hungary will form a single State, possibly even in 
outward form. It is conceivable that Austria-Hungary will have 
to enter the German Federation. At any rate, it seems likely 
that the German Emperor will, in case of a drawn war, rule 
in the near future over 120,000,000 people and dispose of an 
active army of 12,000,000 men in case of war ; that Pola, Fiume, 
and Cattaro will be German war harbours in addition to Kiel, 
Wilhelmshaven, and Emden; that a vigorous policy of German- 
isation will take place throughout Austria-Hungary ; that the 
Austrian Slavs will gradually become Germans; that the power 
of Germany will be doubled even if she should not be able to 
retain any of her conquests. If, on the other hand, Germany and 
Austria-Hungary should be victorious on land, Germany’s pre- 
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dominance would become not merely European but world-wide. 
In that case, she would retain in the West all Belgium and a 
large part of Eastern France; and Holland, wedged into Ger- 
man territory, would undoubtedly be compelled to enter the 
German Federation. In the East she would annex Russian 
Poland, and the formerly German Baltic Provinces of Russia, 
Livland, Esthland, and Courland. In addition, Germany would 
very likely take the French colonies. Austria-Hungary would 
receive a portion of Western Russia and all Serbia, and she 
would probably punish Italy’s desertion by once more convert- 
ing Lombardy and Venetia into Austrian provinces. For all 
practical purposes Germany and Austria-Hungary would be a 
single State of 150,000,000 inhabitants, or more. As France 
and Russia would be crippled for many decades, the great Ger- 
man Empire would dominate the Balkan States and Turkey, and 
these would become German protectorates. Stretching from 
Calais, from Havre, or perhaps from Cherbourg, to the vicinity 
of Petrograd, and from the Italian plain to Constantinople, and 
to the lands beyond the Bosphorus far into Asia, Germany, to- 
gether with her protectorates, would form a gigantic and compact 
State of more than 200,000,000 inhabitants. It would control 
the most valuable strategical positions in Europe and on the 
Mediterranean. It would dispose of unlimited armies, un- 
limited resources, and unlimited wealth. The Hohenzollerns 
would rule a State far larger than the Empire of Charlemagne. 
William the Second would rule the world, for the British 
Empire and the United States combined would scarcely be able 
to resist Germany for long. Although in the present War Great 
Britain should be victorious at sea, her ultimate downfall and 
that of the United States would probably be merely a question 
of time. Germany would rule the world, unless the power she 
had gained was wrested from her in a still greater war than the 
present one by the combined Anglo-Saxon, Latin, and Slav 
nations. A subordinate Austria-Hungary, which would vastly 
increase Germany’s population and army and which, besides, 
would form a bridge between Germany and Constantinople, 
would evidently play a very important part in enabling Germany 
to recreate the Empire of Charlemagne. 

The military weakness of Austria-Hungary and her internal 
divisions may lead to her absorption into Germany if the land 
war should prove indecisive or if it should end in a German 
victory. In either case, Austria-Hungary might gradually be- 
come a homogeneous, centralised, Prussianised, and powerful, 
though dependent, State, a kind of Greater Bavaria, and her 
accession would enormously increase Germany’s power on land 


and sea. 
Vout. LXXVI—No. 453 38 
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However, it seems unlikely that Germany and Austria-Hun- 
gary will be victorious, or that the War will end in a draw. 
Russia has thrown as yet only a part, and the British Empire 
only a small fraction, of its full strength into the scales. Be- 
sides, Italy and Roumania may before very long act on the side 
of the Entente Powers, and their intervention would more than 
counterbalance Turkey’s possible action in favour of Germany. 
In these circumstances it is worth while considering closely 
the future of Austria-Hungary in case of an Austro-German 
defeat. 

Austria-Hungary is not a modern State but a medieval sur- 
vival. Modern States are erected on the broad basis of a com- 
mon nationality. In modern States, State and nation are 
synonymous terms, and the people feel that they constitute a 
single family in a world of strangers. In Austria-Hungary, as 
in Turkey, the State is not formed by a politically organised 
nation. Austria-Hungary, like Turkey, is a country which is 
inhabited not by a nation, but by a number of nations which have 
little in common and which hate and persecute one another. 

The Habsburg family possesses certain very marked heredi- 
tary peculiarities. The hanging Habsburg lip and the long 
narrow jaws may be traced back through generation after genera- 
tion as far as the fifteenth century. King Alphonso of Spain 
curiously resembles his great ancestor, the Emperor Charles the 
Fifth, who ruled four centuries ago. Certain traits of character 
of the Habsburg family are equally persistent, and among 
these the spirit of acquisitiveness is particularly marked. The 
Habsburgs have been the most successful family of matrimonial 
and land speculators known to history. While most dynasties 
rose to eminence by placing themselves at the head of great 
nations and by conducting successful wars of conquest, the 
Alsatian family of the Habsburgs rose from obscurity to the 
greatest power by acquiring territories in all parts of the world 
by judicious purchase, by exchange, and especially by highly 
profitable marriages. Spain and the countries of the New World 
were one of the dowries gathered in by the Habsburg princes. 
Four and a half centuries ago the witty Hungarian King 
Matthias Corvinus wrote the distich : 

Bella gerant alii! Tu felix Austria nube. 
Nam quae Mars aliis dat tibi regna Venus. 
(Let other nations wage war! You, happy Austria, marry. For 
Venus will give you those lands which usually Mars bestows.) 
The Austrian Empire is not an Empire in the generally accepted 
sense of the term. It is the result of gigantic deals in land, and 
of equally gigantic matrimonial ventures. Since the earliest 
times the Habsburgs have cared for land, not for people. They 
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acquired lands right and left, regardless of the nationality of the 
inhabitants whom they got thrown in. Thus the Habsburgs 
ruled at one time or another not only the ten nations which con- 
stitute Austria-Hungary, but Switzerland, Burgundy, Lorraine, 
Germany, Holland, Belgium, Italy, Spain, Portugal, North 
Africa, and the countries of the New World as well. Austria- 
Hungary is the residue of a much larger fortuitous collection of 
States and nations. Recognising that Austria-Hungary is neither 
a State nor a nation, but a collection of States and nations, 
Austrian rulers speak habitually of their peoples, not of their 
people, and of their lands, not of their land. The curious genesis 
of the Habsburg monarchy, and the fact that the so-called Dual 
Monarchy is in reality a multiple monarchy, is apparent from the 
title of its ruler, who is called Emperor of Austria, Apostolic 
King of Hungary, King of Bohemia, Dalmatia, Croatia, Slavonia, 
Galicia, Lodomiria and Illyria, King of Jerusalem, Archduke of 
Austria, Grand Duke of Toscana and Cracow, Duke of Lorraine, 
Duke of Salzburg, Styria, Carinthia, Carniola, the Bukovina, 
of Upper and Lower Silesia, Modena, Parma, Piacenza, and 
Guastalla, Prince of Transylvania, Margrave of Moravia, 


Princely Count of Tyrol, etc., etc., etc. 
The peoples of Austria-Hungary are organised in two self- 
governing States, Austria and Hungary. These are loosely con- 


nected by various links, and Bosnia and Herzegovina are a joint 
possession of the two States. If, for simplicity’s sake, we credit 
each of these States with one half of the population of Bosnia 
and Herzegovina, we find that their racial composition is as 
follows : 


Population of 


Austria and Half 


of Bosnia and 


Herzegovina in | 
1910 


Germans . 9,950,000 
Czechs. . +. 6,436,000 
Poles : ’ . 4,968,000 
Ruthenians . 3,519,000 
Slovenes 1,253,000 
Serbians . 1,683,000 
Italians 768,000 
Roumanians 275,000 
Magyars . 11,000 


28,863,000 


Il ne il ] 
ungary an alf 
of Bosnia and 


aes oe in 

10,051,000 
2,949,000 
2,037,000 
2,006,000 
1,968,000 
1,833,000 
473,000 


Magyars . 
Roumanians 
Germans . 
Serbians . 
Slovacks . 
Croatians 
Ruthenians 


21,317,000 


The ten nations enumerated in this table speak ten different 
languages—the Serbians and Croats are one race and differ only 
in religion—and each of them has a strongly marked character 
and individuality of its own. 

A composite State which is peopled by different races can be 
ruled comparatively easily either on democratic or on autocratic 
lines ; democratically if the different races have full self-govern- 

¢ 3s 2 
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ment as they have in Switzerland and Canada, and autocrat. 
cally if the ruling race constitutes the majority of the population. 
Austz.a is ruled by the Germans and Hungary by the Magyars. 
The Germans of Austria form about one third of the population. 
The Magyars are apparently about one half of the population 
of Hungary; but their number is greatly overstated. In their 
anxiety to Magyarise Hungary and to make a good show, they 
have manipulated the census statistics, as will be shown later 
on. Hungary has in reality only between 7,000,000 and 
8,000,000 bona fide Magyars. In other words, the ruling race, 
both in Austria and in Hungary, constitutes only a minority. 
In both halves of the Dual Monarchy one third of the people rule 
over the remaining two thirds. That is not a healthy state of 
affairs. 

Austria and Hungary, like their ally Germany, are nominally 
constitutionally governed limited monarchies endowed with repre- 
sentative government and all the usual trappings of democracy. 
In reality Austria-Hungary, like Germany, is an autocracy which 
is governed by the ruler and for the ruler under the observation 
of certain Parliamentary forms. In Austria-Hungary and in 
Germany the Emperor is the State. The Austrian Emperor, 
like the German Emperor, directs the entire machinery of the 
government and administration in accordance with his will. Thus 
in Austria-Hungary, as in Germany, the bureaucracy is the State, 
and the officials are the servants of, the Emperor-King who 
appoints and dismisses them. Parliament has no power whatever 
over the administrative apparatus. The people of the Dual 
Monarchy are ruled with the assistance of the Civil Service, the 
army, the exceedingly powerful political police, which spies upon 
every citizen, the law courts, the school, the church, and the 
press, and all seven are government institutions controlled by the 
Emperor. Church and press are no exception to the rule. In 
Germany the Emperor is the official head, the Pope, of the 
Protestant State Church. That perhaps accounts for his intimate 
relations with the Deity. The Austrian Church is Roman 
Catholic. Its head is nominally the Pope, but in reality it is the 
Emperor. In a decree published by the Emperor Leopold the 
Second on the 3rd of March 1782 we read : 


Although the priest’s province is the cure of souls, he must also be 
considered as a citizen and as a State official engaged in religious work, 
for he can directly and indirectly exercise the greatest political influence 
over the people by working upon their feelings. 


It may sound strange, but it is a fact that in Austria the 
Church is a branch of the bureaucracy., The Press of the Dual 
Monarchy is Government-inspired, Government-subsidised, 
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Government-muzzled, and Government-controlled to a far 
greater extent than it is in Germany. Every Department of 
State has a Press bureau of its own, and enormous sums are 
spent by the Government upon the Austrian Press. The judges 
of the Dual Monarchy, being a part of the Civil Service, possess 
no real independence. That may be seen by their disgraceful 
partisan behaviour in political prosecutions, in which they fre- 
quently browbeat, fine, and expel from the court not only the 
witnesses for the defence but even the defending solicitors. 

Austria-Hungary is governed by absolutism, and absolutism 
can be successfully maintained only if the people are weak and 
ignorant. Endeavouring to keep the people in ignorance and 
subjection, the Austrian rulers have habitually favoured the 
Roman Catholic Church and opposed education. Guided by the 
principle ‘ Cujus regio, ejus et religio’ they have persecuted Pro- 
testantism in the most savage manner, recognising in it a revolt 
of the people against established authority. Herein lies the reason 
that, although Protestantism took powerful root in the Dual 
Monarchy in the time of Huss, there are in Austria at present 
only 588,686 Protestants, as compared with no fewer than 
25,949,627 Roman Catholics. While the Austrian people are 
poor, the Austrian Church is exceedingly wealthy and powerful. 
Illiteracy in Austria-Hungary is very great. From the latest 
issue of the Handwérterbuch der Staatswissenschaften we learn 
that of 10,000 recruits only 3 are illiterate in Germany, 2200 
are illiterate in Austria, and 2590 in Hungary. Among the 
oppressed nationalities, for mstance, in the Slavonic parts of 
Austria and Hungary, illiteracy rises to 7000 among every 10,000 
recruits. While the Austrian Government always discouraged 
knowledge and independence among the people, keeping them 
down by means of the officials, the police, and the Church, it 
endeavoured to prevent popular dissatisfaction by encouraging 
amusement and not discouraging vice. The Austrian towns, 
which might become hotbeds of revolution, are the gayest and 
at the same time the most immoral towns in Europe. In 1910 
of all the children born alive 18.25 per cent. were illegitimate 
in Upper Austria, 21.9 in Lower Austria, 23.0 in Styria, 23.6 in 
Salzburg, and 35.6 in Carinthia. In Vienna the percentage of 
illegitimate births is on an average about forty, according to the 
official statistics. Possibly they understate the facts. 

While, for the sake of making their peoples obedient, the 
Austrian rulers forced them by the most savage persecution 
into a religious uniformity, they had no desire to weld them 
together into one nation. The old principle of the Habsburg 
monarchy is ‘ Divide et impera.’ Francis the Second, who ruled 
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Austria at the time of the Congress of Vienna, said to the French 
Ambassador : 


My peoples are strangers to each other. That is all the better. They 
do not catch the same political disease at the same time. If the fever 
takes hold of you in France all of you catch it. Hungary is kept in order 
by Italian troops, and Italy is kept down by Hungarians. Everybody keeps 
his neighbour in order. My peoples do not understand each other, and hate 
each other. Their antipathies make for security and their mutual hatreds 
for the general peace. 


Absolutism is maintained by fear. Absolute rulers in the 
East and the West habitually distrust their principal advisers, 
fearing that their power may become too great. Actuated by 
fear and distrust the Austrian rulers have usually entrusted 
the government of the country to mediocrities and nonentities, 
and have treated with ingratitude the public servants who had 
rendered the greatest services to their country. If Austria~-Hun- 
gary entered upon a war in which she was absolutely certain of 
victory, her armies were commanded by a member of the ruling 
house so that the dynasty should receive new glory. If she was 
likely to lose, the command was given to officers who were after- 
wards dismissed and disgraced for their incompetence. Generals 
von Auffenberg, Dankl, and Conrad von Hétzendorff have shared 
the fate. of General von Benedek, who was defeated at 
K6niggratz, while Admiral Tegethoff was very badly ‘treated by 
the Government because he unexpectedly defeated the far 
stronger Italian fleet at Lissa and was made a hero by the people. 
Austria’s stagnation is largely due to the fact that she has usually 
been governed and administered by mediocrities and that her 
armies have been entrusted to military nonentities in time of war. 

Austria-Hungary curiously resembles ancient Spain. In both 
countries we have seen rulers actuated by tyranny, treachery, 
cruelty, and jealousy. After all, the Spanish and Austrian dynas- 
ties are closely related. Both possess the same traditions and 
the same unbending Court ceremonial. Austria-Hungary, like 
ancient Spain, pursues not a national but a purely dynastic 
policy. The people are merely pawns and they are exploited, 
oppressed, and treated with perfidy and ingratitude. The atti- 
tude of the Austrian rulers towards their subjects will be apparent 
from a few examples out of many. In 1690 the Emperor 
Leopold the First invited 200,000 Serbs to leave their country 
and to settle in Austria. They were to clear the Eastern frontier 
provinces of the Turks and to defend them against Ottoman 
aggression. They were promised freedom of religion and their 
nationality was to be respected. During one hundred and sixty 
years the Serbs and their descendants fought Austria’s battles 
against the Turks. They fought for Austria in Italy and on the 
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Rhine. Notwithstanding Austria’s promises, they were de- 
prived of their leaders and forcibly denationalised. Their religion 
was suppressed, the building of Serbian churches and convents 
was prohibited, and during a century printing in the Serbian 
language was not allowed. The books required for religious 
service had to be copied by hand as late as the nineteenth 
century. The Serbian saints were excluded from the calendar, 
and on the sacred days of their Church Serbs were purposely 
sent to forced labour. These persecutions drove thousands of 
Serbs from Austria to Russia and even to Turkey, where at least 
they were allowed to practise their religion. 

During the struggles of the Serbians with the Turks a century 
ago Austria disregarded their pitiful appeal for help, betrayed 
them to the Turks and forced them into surrender to them by 
closing against them the Austrian frontier, whence alone they 
could obtain food. During the Revolution of 1848 the Roman 
Catholic Serbs of Austria, the Croatians, loyally aided the 
Emperor against the Hungarian revolutionists, defeated them 
and reconquered Vienna. Yet after the suppression of the Hun- 
garian revolution they were handed over to Hungary to be ill- 
used and oppressed. The Roumanians, who also had loyally 
supported their Emperor against the rebellious Magyars, 
were likewise handed over to their enemies, their protests not- 
withstanding. When the revolution broke out in Hungary, the 
Austrian officers stationed there were treated with the greatest 
duplicity by the Austrian Government. Believing that the 
Hungarians would succeed in making themselves independent, and 
fearing their hostility, the Austrian Government wished to keep 
them quiet and encouraged the Austrian officers in Hungary to 
take service under the Hungarian Government in order to allay 
its suspicions. A little later when, with the help of Russia, 
Austria succeeded in defeating the Hungarian armies, she had 
many of the deluded Austrian officers executed for high treason. 

A king or emperor who rules over a number of different 
nationalities will, for convenience’ sake, make one of their 
languages the official language of the Government. The Austrian 
Habsburgs, being German princes, not unnaturally made Ger- 
man the official language and handed over to the Austro-Germans 
the government of the Austrian peoples and the administration 
of their lands. German became the language of the upper 
classes, and of literature, for until lately only the upper classes 
in Austria could read and could afford to buy newspapers and 
books. Not very long ago the Magyar, Czech, Polish, Serbian, 
Roumanian, Ruthenian, Slovenian, and Slovak languages, which 
now have a great and glorious literature, were hardly more than 
rude local patois used only by the common people. Books in 
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most of these languages did not exist. The official language 
of the Magyars was Latin and German. The debates of the 
Hungarian Parliament were conducted in a mongrel Latin until 
a short time ago. 

Joseph the Second, who ruled from 1765 to 1790, was an 
enthusiast and a great admirer of Frederick the Great, his con- 
temporary. Animated, perhaps, by a premonition of the rise of 
a great German State outside Austria, he endeavoured to 
yermanise his numerous non-German possessions. He strove 
to Germanise the people of the monarchy by forcing upon them 
a centralised German administration and the German language, 
Acting clumsily and high-handedly, he outraged the non-German 
peoples and brought about a revival of their languages, 
Patriotic native philologists began to study the non-German 
patois and to elevate them into a language by purifying them. 
Languages which had apparently died were painfully constructed 
out of the debris at hand. Polish, Magyar, Czech, and other 
writers created a great and beautiful literature in their revived 
languages. The cultured Magyars abandoned Latin and German 
for Magyar, and the leaders of the other nationalities also took to 
their rediscovered national languages. The current of nationalism 
could not be stemmed. The nationalities acquired race con- 
sciousness and race pride. The rapidity with which the non- 
German languages have progressed even during the most recent 
times will be seen from the following figures which are taken from 
an official Austrian publication, Statistische Riickblicke auf 
Oesterreich, which was published in Vienna in 1913. 


Newspapers and Periodicals printed in Austria. 





Ruthenian 
Slovenian 
Various 





1882 912 176 89 24 27 85 65 
1892 1252 374 108 24 30 67 90 
1902 1817 631 238 41 57 99 92 
1912 2492 1209 389 65 96 | 130 | 153 








Between 1882 and 1912 the number of papers and periodicals 
of the Czechs increased sevenfold and those of the Poles more 
than fourfold. In 1882 there were two German papers and 
periodicals to every single non-German one in Austria. In 1912 
the number of German and non-German papers and periodicals 
had become nearly equal. The huge increase of the Czech papers 
and periodicals is particularly noteworthy. It has been far 
greater than that of the other nationalities, because the re- 
awakened nationalism has grown particularly vigorously in 
Bohemia, where formerly it had been most ruthlessly suppressed. 
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The nationalities had been murmuring for many years against 
Austrian misrule, and the German-Austrians also had become 
more and more dissatisfied with the reactionary and oppressive 
methods of government which Metternich had introduced after 
the downfall of Napoleon in 1815. The great revolution of 1848 
shook the monarchy to its very foundations. The German, 
Italian, and Hungarian lands rose in arms. The Emperor and 
Prince Metternich had to flee from Vienna. The revolution was 
overcome with the greatest difficulty and with terrible blood- 
shed, and the reconquered lands were treated with the utmost 
barbarity by the victors. In 1859 the Italians rose once more 
against their Austrian oppressors and, with the help of France, 
wrested Lombardy from them. Still Italy remained dissatisfied, 
for Austria retained Venetia. A second war with Italy was likely. 
Since the early sixties, and especially since the time when Bis- 
marck had become Prussia’s Prime Minister, Prussia had begun 
to arm with feverish haste and was doubling her military forces. 
Her attitude towards Austria became more and more menacing. 
It was clear to all Austrians that before long the Monarchy might 
have to fight a war on two fronts. In these circumstances it 
was, of course, most important that Austria, when at war in the 
South and the North, should not be attacked in the rear by the 
Hungarians under Kossuth’s leadership. A reconciliation be- 
tween Austria and Hungary was urgently required, and Vienna 
began to move. Austria’s necessity was Hungary’s opportunity. 
In the third volume of Kossuth’s memoirs, on page 649, 
there is a report from Budapest dated August 16, 1861, in which 
we read : 


The Vienna Court will not give way, but is embarking upon new and 
desperate experiments. In the meantime the difficulties with which it is 
faced are constantly increasing. Its power keeps on diminishing and at 
last a moment will arrive when it will have to fulfil all that Hungary 
desires merely in order to save the Habsburg dynasty. 


Kossuth’s forecast came true. Before 1866, when Prussia 
and Italy together made war upon Austria, the Magyar leaders 
were promised self-government. Austria was defeated by 
Prussia, but she prepared everything for an early war of revenge 
in which she reckoned upon the support of France. To defeat 
Prussia it was necessary to satisfy the wishes of the Magyars and 
to convert them from opponents into staunch and reliable sup- 
porters with the least delay. In the year following her defeat 
the negotiations between Vienna and Budapest were hastily con- 
eluded. By the Ausgleich, the compromise, of 1867, the mon- 
archy was cut in two. Vienna was to rule Austria and Budapest 
Hungary. The Ausgleich established the Dual system. Hence- 
forth there was to be an Empire of Austria, and a self-governing 
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Kingdom of Hungary. The monarchy became a Dual Monarchy. 
The non-Magyar nations in Hungary were handed over to the 
tender mercies of the Magyars, while the Austro-Germans 
continued to rule over the non-German races of Austria. 

The Magyars had revolted against alien rule. They had 
claimed self-government in the name of equality, liberty, and 
justice. However, as soon as they had obtained self-government, 
they denied to the non-Magyar nations of Hungary that liberty, 
equality, and justice which they had claimed for themselves as 
a natural right. A German minority oppressed and persecuted 
a non-German majority in the Austrian half of the monarchy, 
and a Magyar minority introduced worse than Austrian methods 
of government in the Hungarian half. However, the Austrian 
Germans and Hungarian Magyars did not persecute and oppress 
all the other nationalities, but, faithful to the principle ‘ Divide et 
Impera,’ endeavoured to weaken them by giving favours here and 
there and setting them against one another. The Poles in 
Galicia were protected by the Austrians because their good will 
would be precious in case of a war with Russia. At the same 
time, they allowed the Pules to oppress the neighbouring 
Ruthenians, so that the hostility of the Ruthenians could be used 
as a counterpoise if the Poles should become too overbearing. 
Hungary patronised the Serbo-Croats for similar reasons. 

The Ausgleich of 1867 divided Austria-Hungary into two 
States, but it did not bring about a final settlement between 
the two leading races. Hungary aimed at full equality with 
Austria, if not at supremacy. Austria, which hitherto had been 
supreme, resisted Hungary’s claims and endeavoured to keep the 
control of the foreign policy of the Dual Monarchy in her own 
hands, notwithstanding Hungary’s objections. In numerous 
matters of national concern Vienna required the consent of Buda- 
pest, and every Austrian demand was used by the Magyars as a 
means for extorting fresh concessions from their unwilling 
partner. Year by year the friction between the two countries 
increased. Year by year the feelings between Austrians and 
Magyars became more bitter. The Hungarians openly threatened 
to make themselves entirely independent of Austria, and to leave 
her in the lurch. On many occasions they showed their deter- 
mination to achieve complete supremacy and make Austria a sub- 
ordinate State. On the 1st of October 1909, for instance, the 
Hungarian Minister, Count Albert Apponyi, published a decree 
addressed to the educational authorities, demanding that in books 
and maps the words ‘ Austro-Hungarian Monarchy’ should 
everywhere be replaced by the words ‘ Hungary and Austria.’ 
Austrians and Magyars, Vienna and Budapest loathe each other. 
In 1910 Austria-Hungary had in round figures 50,000,000 
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inhabitants. Of these about 18,000,000, the Germans in Austria 
and the Magyars in Hungary, form the ruling nations—the 
2,000,000 Germans in Hungary are left out because they are 
oppressed by the Magyars—and these rule over 32,000,000 
people, the subject nationalities. Now the two ruling nations are 
divided into 10,000,000 Germans and 8,000,000 Magyars who 
hate each other with the fiercest hatred, while they themselves are 
equally bitterly hated by the various nationalities which they 
try to keep down. Hobbes’ ‘ Bellum omnium contra omnes ’ pre- 
vails in the Dual Monarchy. The Dual Monarchy is a Dual 
Anarchy, and the anarchy which prevails in the country is 
largely responsible for its defeats. A State which is inhabited by 
ten different nations, which persecute and hate one another, 
cannot progress in peace and cannot offer a united front against 
an enemy in war. 

The inter-racial relations in Austria-Hungary are most com- 
plicated. As a full and adequate account would require a book, 
I will briefly deal with the position of only the more important 
nationalities, and especially those which are most likely to be 
directly affected by the present War. 

Galicia is inhabited by Poles and Ruthenians. The Poles; 
as has been previously stated, are the ruling element in Galicia, 
for they have been allowed by Austria to oppress the Ruthenians 


and they have been given a good deal of freedom. On the 5th of 
August, the Grand Duke Nicholas, Commander-in-Chief of the 
Russian forces, addressed the following appeal to the Poles in 
Russia, Germany, and Austria-Hungary : 


Poles, the hour has sounded when the sacred dream of your fathers 
and your forefathers may be realised. A century and a half has passed 
since the living body of Poland was torn in pieces, but the soul of the 
country is not dead. It continues to live, inspired by the hope that there 
will come for the Polish people an hour of resurrection and of fraternal 
reconciliation with Great Russia. The Russian Army brings you the 
solemn news of this reconciliation which obliterates the frontiers dividing 
the Polish peoples, which it unites conjointly under the sceptre of the 
Russian Czar. Under his sceptre Poland will be governed again, free in 
her religion and her language. Russian autonomy only expects from you 
the same respect for the rights of the nationalities to which history has 
bound you. With open heart and brotherly hand Great Russia advances 
to meet you. She believes that the sword with which Poland struck down 
her enemies at Griinwald has not yet rusted. From the shores of the Pacific 
to the North Sea the Russian Armies are marching. The dawn of a new 
life is beginning for you, and in this glorious dawn is seen the sign of 
the Cross, the symbol of suffering and of the resurrection of peoples. 


The 5,000,000 Austrian Poles receive preferential treatment 
from Austria, and they have little reason to be dissatisfied with 
their present position. Still, if Russia carries out her programme 
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and reconstitutes the ancient Kingdom of Poland, the Galician 
Poles will scarcely care to be left out. Polish independence is 
bound to prove more attractive than the privileges which they 
receive at present from Austria, and which may be withdrawn, 
Besides, the Galician Poles remember the wrongs which they 
have suffered at Austria’s hands. They remember not only the 
partition of Poland, but also the sanguinary agricultural risings 
and the fearful butcheries which Austria perpetrated in Galicia 
in order to weaken the Poles, and the infamous extinction of the 
Republic of Cracow in 1846. After the Revolution of 1848 the 
Poles were treated worse than ever. Only after her defeat of 
1866 did Austria give them greater freedom. If the Allies should 
be victorious, the loss of the Polish districts of Austria seems 
inevitable. 

Germans and Austrians have frequently told us that the Poles 
are unfit to govern themselves, that they are unprogressive, 
wasteful, unthrifty, dirty and drunken. These arguments as 
to Poland’s unfitness to govern herself can best be refuted by the 
following most remarkable figures : 


Polish Co-operative Societies. 


Members Share Capital Deposits oui 





£ & 2 
297,607 1,079,929 | 12,420,057 | 12,047,717 | 
509,168 2,370,613 | 19,652,581 | 20,165,980 | 


34,944,184 39,048,734 
46,970,354 |. 55,203,622 | 





916,476 4,439,337 
1,307,120 6,309,926 





These most remarkable figures are taken from Michalski’s 
book Les Sociétés Coopératives Polonaises (Lemberg 1914). 
They refer to all Poland, and they show that the co-operative 
movement, the best test of a nation’s providence and progress, 
has made enormous strides among the Poles. In the short space 
of twelve years the number of Polish co-operators has more than 
quadrupled, the share capital of the Societies has increased about 
sixfold, and the deposits, which represent chiefly the savings of 
poor people, have increased from 12,420,057]. to no less than 
46 ,970,3541. People who display such remarkable prudence in 
their own affairs may be entrusted with self-government. 

The 3,500,000 Ruthenians who inhabit Southern Galicia and 
the neighbouring districts of Hungary are part of the great Slav 
family. They are part of the ‘ Little Russians,’ who dwell in 
South Russia in the Ukraine. Desiring to weaken Russia, 
Austria-Hungary has lately discovered that the Ukrainians are 
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a separate race and possess an ancient history and language. The 
Austrian Government, which is not at all desirous to stimulate 
nationalism in its own borders, has suddenly become a passionate 
advocate of the national and linguistic claims of the Ukrainians. 
In the realm of the Habsburgs the end justifies the means. Men 
who are the enemies of nationalism in their own country have 
passionately championed the national claims of Albania and the 
Ukraine. Government money has been spent without stint in 
placing the claims of the Albanian and the Ukrainian nations 
before the public of the principal countries, by expensive illus- 
trated books, articles, lectures, letters to the Press, etc. Besides, 
Austria has thoughtfully established Ruthenian professorships at 
the Lemberg University. The Austrians have become enthu- 
siastic about the Ukrainian nationality in the hope of producing 
a split among the Russians. According to Government-paid 
Austrian writers, South-western Russia, with Kiev, is Ukrainian, 
and claims, rightly, an individuality and an independent national 
existence. The Austrian Government has raised the Ukrainian 
question in order to foment troubles in Russia. Its attempts are 
likely to prove unsuccessful. The Ruthenians and their Russian 
neighbours across the frontier are one people, and their reunion 
after an Austro-German defeat is inevitable. 

Until 1866 all the non-German nationalities in Austria were 
brutalised by the ruling race. Austrian persecution was most 
severely felt and most bitterly resented by that highly gifted 
and energetic Slav race, the unfortunate Czechs of Bohemia. 
The Bohemian Czechs have been ill-treated by Austria during 
many centuries. Johann Huss, following in Wycliffe’s footsteps, 
introduced the Reformation there about the year 1400, partly as 
a protest against the degradation of the Roman Catholic Church, 
partly, and probably chiefly, as a protest against German domina- 
tion and German brutality. Huss died a martyr. The Reforma- 
tion in Bohemia was suppressed with the greatest savagery, and 
Bohemia was totally devastated. Germans were settled among 
the Czechs, Roman Catholic dragoons were quartered upon Pro- 
testant Bohemians in order to ‘ convert’ them. The Czechs were 
treated as helots by the Germans settled among them up to a very 
recent date. When the Prussian armies invaded Bohemia in 
1866 they endeavoured to raise the Czechs against the Austrians 
by addressing to them the following proclamation : 


Inhabitants of the Glorious Kingdom of Bohemia! 

In consequence of the war, which has been caused against our wishes 
by the Emperor of Austria, we enter your country not as enemies and 
conquerors, but full of respect for your historic and national rights. To 
the inhabitants, without regard of their calling, religion, and nationality, 
we bring not war and destruction, but consideration and friendship. Do 
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not believe, as your enemies will tell you, that we have brought about this 
war through lust of conquest. Austria has forced us to fight by threatening 
to attack us. But believe us that we have not the slightest intention to 
oppose your just desire for independence and for unrestrained national 
development. 

Remembering the heavy and almost unbearable burdens which the 
Government has placed upon you in preparing for this war, we shall not 
impose additional taxes, nor shall we ask you to act against your conyic. 
tions. We shall respect and honour particularly your holy religion. At 
the same time we shall not tolerate open resistance, and must punish 
severely all treasonable acts. We leave the issue of the war confidently to 
the Lord of Hosts. If our just cause should prove victorious, the moment 
may perhaps arrive when the national aspirations of the Bohemians and 
Moravians may be fulfilled in the same way in which those of the Hun- 
garians ‘have been fulfilled, and then may Providence establish their 
happiness for all time. 

The proclamation is very interesting because it throws a strong 
light not only upon the dissatisfaction existing in Bohemia, but 
also upon Prussian methods of warfare. 

Of the 6,700,000 inhabitants of Bohemia, 4,240,000, or about 
two thirds, are Czechs and Slovaks, and the remaining third are 
Germans. In the neighbouring land of Moravia, which lies to 
the East of Bohemia, approximately the same proportion of 
Germans and Slavs obtains. Although the Czechs form the 
great majority of the inhabitants of Bohemia, their language was 
suppressed until recently. German was the official language used 
throughout Bohemia in the law courts and elsewhere. German 
inscriptions were to be seen in the Czech villages and towns. To 
the casual visitor, Bohemia seemed to be a German land. Step 
by step the Czechs have ousted the Germans. To-day Prague, 
that old stronghold of Germanism, is a Czech town. So great 
is the hatred between Czechs and Germans that there is practi- 
cally no intercourse between the two nations. A German will 
not enter a Czech restaurant or hotel in Prague, nor will a Czech 
enter a German place of entertainment. The two nations have 
separate schools, theatres, concert rooms, banks, savings banks, 
co-operative societies, etc. At the German University of Prague 
there were in 1910-11 1726 German students and only eighty-six 
Czechs. At the Czech University of Prague there were in the 
same year 4225 Czechs and only nine Germans. At the German 
Technical High Schools of Prague there were 880 Germans and 
thirty-seven Czechs. At the corresponding Czech establishments 
there were 2686 Czechs and ten Germans. In Bohemia the two 
nationalities follow the policy of segregation, because the Czechs 
absolutely refuse to associate with Germans. A similar policy 
of non-intercourse is noticeable between the Poles and Ruthenians 
at the Cracow University, where there were in 1910-11 2771 
Poles and only thirty-four Ruthenians. 
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By their strength of character and strength of intellect, and 
by their great artistic and scientific achievements, the Czechs 
have become the leading nation among the Austrian Slavs. Their 
intellectual pre-eminence may be seen from the extent and from 
the wonderful progress of their Press, regarding which figures 
have been furnished on another page. The Czechs occupy a most 
important position in the Dual Monarchy. Owing to its mines, 
its fruitful soil, and its very highly developed industries, Bohemia 
is the most valuable possession of Austria, and the Dual Monarchy 
would lose it most unwillingly. Besides, Bohemia occupies a 
most valuable strategical position. Bohemia, with its surround- 
ing mountain walls, is a strong natural fortress, and it lies on the 
most direct route from Berlin to Vienna. At present Bohemia 
connects Germany and Austria, Berlin and Vienna. An indepen- 
dent Bohemia would separate the two States and their capitals. 
An independent Bohemia and Moravia would border to the east 
upon an independent Poland. Prussia, which at present is in 
contact with Austria through Silesia and Bohemia, would be 
separated from the German districts of Austria by a solid wall 
of Slavonic nations if Poland, Moravia, and Bohemia should 
become independent States. In that case the German parts of 
Austria would be in contact with Germany only by means of 
Bavaria. That is an important fact, the political and strategical 
bearings of which will presently be considered. 

Of the inhabitants of Bohemia and Moravia, two thirds, as 
has been said, are Slavs, and one third are Germans. The 
Germans form a broad fringe along the Austro-German frontier. 
If the future frontiers of Bohemia should be determined on a 
racial basis, about one third of its territory should fall to Ger- 
many. It might perhaps fall to the Kingdom of Saxony upon 
which it borders, and which then would regain some of its former 
importance of which it was deprived by Prussia exactly a cen- 
tury ago. After the War the Southern States of Germany may 
require strengthening against Prussia, so as to create a balance 
of power within Germany. 

As the Czechs have at last conquered for themselves a posi- 
tion in which they can freely use their language and develop 
their individuality, and as their influence in Austria-Hungary, 
which as yet is not great, is bound to increase, they may hesi- 
tate to cut the connexion with Austria, especially as their manu- 
facturing industries depend very largely upon the Austrian market 
for the sale of their productions. The action of Bohemia will 
probably largely depend upon that of the other nationalities. An 
isolated Bohemia and Moravia, being shut off from the sea, would 
politically, militarily and especially economically occupy a very 
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exposed and insecure position, unless it could enter into a federa- 
tion with some of its neighbours. 

South of Bohemia lie the German districts of Austria. Thege 
extend in a solid block from Switzerland and Bavaria in the 
west to a line about thirty miles east of Vienna. The southern 
border of Bohemia forms the northern frontier of the German 
territory of Austria, and the River Drau its southern limit. If 
Bohemia and Moravia should cut themselves off from German 
Austria, the physical connexion between German Austria and 
Prussia would be destroyed, while direct contact between German 
Austria and Bavaria would be retained. Pavaria and her neigh- 
bour Baden are the most strongly Roman Catholic States of 
Germany. Of their joint population of 9,000,000, about 
6,100,000, or two thirds, are Roman Catholics. The easy-going 
Austrians sympathise far more with the people of Bavaria and 
Baden than with the overbearing Prussians. An organic con- 
nexion of German Austria, Bavaria, and Baden, would give 
20,000,000 inhabitants to German Austria, and would corre- 
spondingly weaken the power of Prussia for mischief. That 
block of nations might be joined by the remaining South German 
States, Wiirtemberg, Saxony, and the rest, and thus a fairly 
even balance of power might be produced in Germany. The 
German race would be divided into almost equal halves, different 
in character, religion and tradition, and possessing different his- 
toric capitals. They would be extremely powerful for defence, 
but would presumably be less dangerous for an attack. By 
uniting with Bavaria and Baden, Austria would border on the 
Rhine. She would occupy once more a position of great political 
and strategical importance, not only towards Russia and the 
Balkan Peninsula, but also towards France. That position 
should secure the peace of Europe and of the world. 

In the south, Austria possesses two almost purely Italian 
districts : the Italian Tyrol, with towns such as Trento, Rovereto, 
Ala, Bondo, Borgo, etc., and the western part of Istria and 
a narrow strip of the Adriatic coast with Trieste, Pola, Fiume, 
Capodistria, Zara, Sebenico, Spalato, Ragusa, Cattaro, etc. The 
names of the towns mentioned show their Italian origin. The 
possession of the Italian Tyrol is a matter of vital importance to 
Italy. The great and wealthy plain of Lombardy is protected 
towards the North by a crescent of mountain walls, the Alps. 
Italy is protected by that powerful barrier against invasion from 
France and Switzerland. But by retaining the Italian Tyrol, the 
Trentino, after withdrawing from Italy, and by occupying the 
mountain passes down to the foot of the mountains as far as the 
Lago di Garda, Austria occupies with her army a wide breach in 
Italy’s ramparts. Thus she can easily invade the country and 
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strike at Verona, Padua and Venice by marching to the east, or at 
Brescia and Milan by turning to the west. While the east coast 
of Italy is flat and open, the opposite coast of the Adriatic, occupied 
by Austria, is studded with an abundance of excellent natural 
harbours, the entrance to which is protected by high mountains 
and by mountainous islands lying in front of it. 

The positions occupied by Austria in the Trentino, in Istria, 
and in Dalmatia, threaten Italy’s security in the north and east, 
and Italy is all the more reluctant to see them remaining in 
Austria’s hands, as they are largely inhabited by Italians, who 
are very badly treated by the Austrians. Possibly the recent 
disastrous fire at the Monfalcone dockyard was caused by the 
resentment of the ill-treated Italians who live in Austrian terri- 
tory. Many of these unfortunate people, although born in 
Austrian territory, are not allowed to acquire Austrian citizen- 
ship, and they may, and often are, expelled without notice from 
their homes without adequate reason. Ever since 1866 the 
Austrians have persecuted the Italians dwelling in Austria, and 
lave endeavoured to destroy their nationality by denying them 
schools, colleges, and a university. Apparently the Austrians 
have tried to punish the Italians who have remained under their 
rule for the loss of Lombardy and Venetia. 

Owing to Austria’s foolish policy, Italy is filled with the 
bitterest hatred against the Austrians. The Irredenta Italia, 
Unredeemed Italy, is in the thoughts of every patriotic Italian, 
and frequent Austrian outrages on Italians living in Austria, on 
the one hand, and Italian passionate agitation in favour of their 
brothers who live under the Austrian yoke, on the other, keep 
the wound open. Many Italian societies and newspapers preach 
war with Austria. Signor Pellegrini wrote in his important book, 
Verso la Guerra ?—II dissidio fra I’ Italia e I’ Austria : 


I believe we cannot live any longer under an illusion which deceives 
us. We have lived under the impression that the internal difficulties of 
Austria-Hungary are so great as to prevent her from aggressive action 
towards ourselves and from expansion towards the east. We have believed 
that Austria-Hungary would fall to pieces after the death of the present 
Emperor. These views are erroneous. If the political crisis in Austria- 
Hungary should become more acute, and there is reason for doubting this, 
Austria-Hungary’s need to expand and to acquire new markets: in the east 
will become all the greater. And as long as Italian commerce pursues its 
triumphant course in the east, the more are the opposing interests of the 
two nations likely to bring about the final collision. . . . 

We cannot continue a policy of vassalage which will compromise for all 
time Italy’s future in order to preserve the outward form of the Triple 
Alliance. We must ask ourselves: What are our interests? Are we ready 
to defend them? What are the conditions of the Italians who dwell on 
the shore of the Adriatic under foreign domination? What are our interests 
on the Adriatic compared with those of Austria? What are the wishes of 
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our people, and what is Italy’s mission in the Balkan Peninsula? Is it 
possible to avoid a conflict with Austria? I believe I have shown that 
Austria-Hungary is at the same time our ally and our open enemy against 
whom we must prepare for war. . . . We have to calculate in the future 
with the fact that the Austro-Hungarian Empire, though nominally our 
ally, is our determined enemy in the Balkan Peninsula. 


Many similar views may be found in the writings of Enrico 
Corradini, Salvatore Barzilai, Vico Mantegazza, Giovanni Ber- 
tacchi, Innocenzo Cappa, Romeo Manzoni, Filippo Crispolti, 
Scipio Sighele, Luigi Villari, and many others, in the publica- 
tions of the Societa Dante Alighieri, the Trento Trieste, the 
Giovine Europa, the Italica Gens, and in periodicals such as 
Il Regno, i’ltalia all’Estero, Il Tricolore, La Grande Italia. 
The Austrians have replied to the Italian threats with counter- 
threats. The Oecesterreichische Rundschau, the most important 
Austrian periodical, which is edited by Freiherr von Chlumecky, 
an intimate friend of the late Archduke Francis Ferdinand, and 
Danzer’s Armeezeitung, the widely read army journal, have 
published innumerable articles recommending an Austrian war 
with Italy. 

On the walls of the Ducal Palace at Venice may be found 
some marble tablets giving the result of a plebiscite taken in the 
year 1866 in Venetia. They tell us that 641,000 of the inhabit- 
ants voted for a reunion of Venetia with Italy, and only sixty- 
eight against it. Austria has never known how to gain the affec- 
tion of the people over whom she has ruled. She occupied 
Venetia from 1815 to 1866. In fifty-one years she gained among 
the inhabitants sixty-eight adherents and 641,000 enemies. If 
to-day a plebiscite should be taken in the Italian Tyrol, in Trieste, 
Pola, and the other Italian towns on the Dalmatian coast, the 
result would probably be similar. At one time or another Verona, 
Venice, Milan, Florence, Turin, Naples, Palermo, Lombardy, 
Venetia, Toscana, the southern half of Italy, Sicily, and Sar- 
dinia—in fact, practically all Italy, except the States of the 
Church—were Austrian, but nowhere in Italy will a man be found 
who regrets Austria’s departure or who speaks of her occupation 
with affection, or even with esteem.’ In Italy, as elsewhere, 
Austria has solely been an influence for evil. 

Although Trieste, Pola, and Fiume, and part of Istria and 
Dalmatia are inhabited by Italians, it is by no means certain 
that these towns and districts will revert to Italy after a defeat 
of Germany and Austria-Hungary. Ports and coastal positions 
are of value because of the hinterland which furnishes them with 
trade. Large inland States lying near the coast have the 
strongest claims upon natural outlets towards the ocean. The 
Italian towns on the east coast of the Adriatic are ancient Vene- 
tian trading stations, and behind and around them live about 
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10,000,000 Serbs in compact masses, the Serbians in Serbia 
proper, in Bosnia and Herzegovina, and in Dalmatia, and the 
Serbo-Croats in Croatia-Slavonia. The Italians cannot expect 
that a Greater Serbia will consent to be deprived of adequate 
harbours. A Greater Serbia will certainly claim all the harbours 
of Dalmatia. Trieste, which has no Italian hinterland, may, 
after all, not revert to Italy. Trieste is perhaps more likely to be 
a prize of war than a prize of neutrality. 

Serbia does not intend seizing Bosnia and Herzegovina, Dal- 
matia and Croatia-Slavonia by force; but if these lands are dis- 
satisfied with Austrian rule, and wish to shake it off and unite 
with Serbia, the Serbs will certainly not deny them. The Ser- 
bians in Serbia have been ill-treated in the past by Austria, as 
has been shown in another part of this paper. Ever since the 
Russo-Turkish War, Austria-Hungary, covetous of Serbia’s terri- 
tory, has endeavoured to ruin that country by preventing her 
gaining an outlet to the sea, by controlling her foreign trade 
overland and by arbitrarily interrupting and destroying it by 
closing the frontier against Serbia under mendacious pretexts. 
In 1885 the Austrians brought about war between Serbia and 
Bulgaria for their own ends. They favoured the outbreak of 
the first Balkan War, hoping for Serbia’s destruction. When 
the Allies were victorious, Austria-Hungary prevented Serbia 
securing the smallest outlet on the sea, and then encouraged 
Bulgaria to attack that country, hoping that the second Balkan 
War would lead to Serbia’s downfall. Having suffered so 
much at Austria’s hands in the past, the heroic Serbians wish 
to make themselves secure for the future by establishing a Greater 
Serbia, a State of 10,000,000 inhabitants, at Austria’s cost, and 
obtaining adequate outlets to the sea. Probably they will suc- 
ceed. Their heroism and their sufferings deserve a full reward. 

Of the territory of Hungary, 105,811 square kilometres con- 
tain a population of which 77.61 per cent. are Magyars, 85,026 
square kilometres have a population of which only 25.63 per cent. 
are Magyars, and 74.32 per cent. non-Magyars. Of these, the 
majority are Slavs. Of the population of the remaining territory 
of 88,650 square kilometres, 25.09 per cent. are Magyars, while the 
majority are Roumanians. Of the whole of Hungary, four tenths 
are essentially Magyar territory, three tenths are essentially 
Slavonic territory, and three tenths are Roumanian territory. 

In a table given in the beginning of this article, the strength 
of the Magyars in Hungary was stated to be 10,051,000, accord- 
ing to the census of 1910. This figure is greatly exaggerated. 
In order to swell their numbers, the Magyars have manipulated 
the census. The citizens are asked, in the census forms which 
they have to fill up, to state the language which they speak best 
or like best. In view of the pressure exercised by the ruling 
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Magyars, many non-Magyars profess that they like Magyar best, 
even if they do not understand the language, and they appear as 
Magyars in the census. Besides, the ruling Magyars have put 
pressure upon the non-Magyars to Magyarise their names. 
Schoolmasters, post-office officials, and railwaymen in Govern- 
ment services, are compelled to Magyarise their names. As a 
further inducement, the cost of Magyarising one’s name was 
reduced in 1881 from 10 crowns to 10 pence. As an aristocratic 
Magyar name is a great advantage in society and in business, 
men with common non-Magyar names have provided themselves 
for tenpence with the most aristocratic Magyar names. Mr. 
Seton-Watson has told us in his excellent book, Racial Problems 
in Hungary, that Toldy, the author, was originally called Schebel ; 
Hunfalvy, the ethnologist, Hundsdorfer ; Munkdcsy, the painter, 
Lieb ; Arminius Vambéry, Bamberger ; Petéfi, the poet, Petrovit ; 
Zsedényi, the politician, Pfannschmied; Iranyi, Halbschuh; 
Helfy, Heller; Komldssy, Kleinkind; Poldnyi, Pollatschek, ete. 
The Magyars have Magyarised all non-Hungarian place-names. 
Ancient Pressburg was turned into Pozsony, Hermannstadt into 
Nagy-Szeben, Kirchdrauf into Szepes-Viaralja, etc. 

According to official Hungarian statistics, the Magyars are 
about one half of the Hungarian population. According to the 
most reliable non-Magyar authorities, they are only about one 
third, numbering from 7,000,000 to 8,000,000. In Hungary, as 
in Austria, one third of the population rules over the remaining 
two thirds. 

On paper Hungary is the most liberal country in the world. 
It has possessed a Parliament and a Constitution since the dawn 
of its history. However, under the cloak of liberalism and 
legality, Hungary exercises the most arbitrary and tyrannous 
government over the non-Magyars. 

Although Magyars and non-Magyars are on paper equal before 
the law, and are nominally fully represented in the Parliament 
at Budapest, the representatives in the Hungarian Parliament re- 
present neither the subject nationalities nor the masses of the 
people, but only the Magyar oligarchy. This is strikingly proved 
by the followmg table, which shows the composition of the 
Hungarian Parliament during the five last electoral periods : 

Result of Hungarian Elections. 
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Of the 413 members of the Hungarian Parliament about 400 
are Magyars. The preponderant number of non-Magyars and 
the numerous Socialists send the remaining thirteen members. 
As representation shapes legislation, the legislation of Hungary 
is pro-Magyar and hostile to the non-Magyars, to the Socialists, 
and to the common people. Of the men of voting age only about 
one fourth are given the franchise. As a high property qualifica- 
tion is required, only the well-to-do can vote. The non-Magyars of 
Hungary are poor, partly because the Magyars settled in the rich 
plains whence they drove the non-Magyars, partly because in 
districts where Magyars and non-Magyars dwell together, the 
former have secured for themselves the greater part of the wealth 
and the best land by violence and by political pressure. 

The non-Magyars are disfranchised not only by a high pro- 
perty qualification but by deliberate violence and trickery. If 
we look into the electoral statistics we find that the more 
Roumanian a county is, the fewer voters does it possess. We 
find further that the larger a constituency is, the farther from 
its centre is placed the solitary poiling booth. At election time 
bridges are often broken down or declared unsafe for the passage 
of vehicles, in order to force opposition voters either to walk 
impossible distances, or lose their vote, and with the same object 
in view all the horses in the outlying villages are often placed 
under veterinary supervision at the last moment. The voting 
is not secret but public, and by word of mouth. Non-Magyars 
are thus publicly terrorised into voting orally for Magyar 
members. Thousands of voters are disqualified for flimsy 
reasons by the presiding Magyar when intending to vote for the 
opposition candidate. Often hundreds and thousands of voters, 
who have travelled all day to the polling booth, are prevented by 
large forces of military and gendarmes from voting or from enter- 
ing the village where the poll takes place. At election times 
Hungary mobilises her whole army in order to terrorise the 
opposition voters, and if these insist upon their legal right of 
voting they are frequently attacked by armed mobs or shot down 
by the gendarmes and the military. Every Hungarian election 
is accompanied by bloodshed. According to Danzer’s Armee- 
zeitung of June 6, 1910, Hungary mobilised for the election 
of that year 202 battalions of infantry, 126 squadrons of cavalry, 
and in addition had Austrian troops sent from Lower Austria, 
Styria, and Moravia to Hungary. The cost of ‘ maintaining 
order’ was estimated by the journal named at from 15,000,000 
crowns to 20,000,000 crowns. 

The Magyars monopolise not only Parliament but the Civil 
Service, the law, and the schools as well. Although, according 
to the Law of Nationalities, the State should erect schools of all 
kinds for the non-Magyar races, it has never erected a single 
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secondary school where any other language but Magyar is used. 
Instead of this it has Magyarised the few existing .non-Magyar 
secondary schools, and. dissolved the rest. Of the thirty-nine in- 
termediate schools in the Slovak counties, not a single one pro- 
vides instruction in the language of the people, and in the dis- 
tricts inhabited by Ruthenians the same condition prevails. Of 
the eighty-nine secondary schools directly controlled by the State 
none are non-Magyar. 

The ruling Magyars most effectively prevent the non-Magyar 
people from improving their condition by excluding them from 
the intermediate schools and the universities. As the Magyars 
form nominally one half, but in reality only one third, of the 
population, they should furnish at best one half of the scholars’ 
and students at the intermediate schools and universities. 

In reality the overwhelming majority of those who attend the 
higher educational establishments are Magyars. According to 
the Magyar statistics for the year 1911, 49,482 pupils attending 
the classical intermediate schools were Magyars, and only 
11,131 were non-Magyars. For every non-Magyar there were 
nearly five Magyars. In the non-classical intermediate schools 
there were 2316 non-Magyars and 8372 Magyars. In the in- 
termediate schools for girls there were only 572 non-Magyars and 
5746 Magyars. In the training schools for male teachers there 
were 1021 non-Magyars and 3856 Magyars. In those for 
female teachers there were 481 non-Magyars and 4386 Magyars. 
In the maternity schools there were 56 non-Magyars and 
448 Magyars. In the music schools there were 2313 non- 
Magyars and 7471 Magyars. In the post and telegraph school 
there were 23 non-Magyars and 255 Magyars. As all those 
who wish to enter into a professional career or into Government 
service must have passed through the intermediate schools, the 
vast preponderance of Magyar pupils at these schools effectively 
prevents large numbers of non-Magyars from becoming doctors, 
lawyers, teachers, civil servants, judges, military officers, etc. 
In 1911 there were at all the Hungarian universities 10,653 
Magyar students and only 1273 non-Magyar students. For every 
non-Magyar student there were eight Magyars. We can, there- 
fore, not wonder that Magyars occupy all the best places in 
Hungary, especially as in making appointments Magyars are 
favoured and non-Magyars discouraged. 

Franz Deak, one of the greatest Hungarian statesmen, said 
in a speech delivered on the 23rd of January 1872 : 


Every nationality has a right to demand ways and means for the educa- 
tion of its children. If we wish to force the children of the nationalities 
dwelling in Hungary to study in the Magyar language, although they do 
not know it, or know it only slightly, we should make it impossible for 
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them to make progress. Parents would in vain spend their money upon 
education, and the children would waste their time. If we desire to win 
over the nationalities, then we must not endeavour to Magyarise them at 
any price. We can Magyarise them only if we make them satisfied citizens 
of Hungary who are fond of the life and conditions prevailing in it. 


Notwithstanding the warning of Dedk and of other founders 
of the Hungarian State, the ruling Magyars have endeavoured 
to force the Magyar language upon the non-Magyars by the most 
tyrannous means. If we look at the educational statistics, we 
find that the non-Magyar schools are rapidly decreasing in 
number and the Magyar schools rapidly increasing. In purely 
non-Magyar districts Magyar schools are planted, and in order 
to force the children to learn Magyar from the cradle compul- 
sory kindergarten schools are opened in the non-Magyar districts, 
where children from three to six years old have to attend. 

Notwithstanding the most far-reaching guarantees that the 
character and language of the other nationalities would be re- 
spected, Magyar is the official language in Hungary. All public 
proclamations and notices are issued in Magyar, and the proceed- 
ings in the law courts take place in that language, even when 
neither prosecutor nor defendant understands it. Roumanian 
peasants, ignorant of Magyar, and living in purely Roumanian 
districts, have to employ Magyar in their intercourse with the 
authorities, and if they go to law they have to provide them- 
selves with costly and often inefficient translators and interpre- 
ters. Local government, even in practically purely non-Magyar 
districts, is monopolised by Magyars.. The non-Magyars are 
strangers in their own country. 

Numerically the most important non-Magyar race in Hun- 
gary are the Roumanians. According to the official statistics, 
they number 2,949,000. In reality their number is greater, and 
close to them live 275,000 Roumanians in the Austrian Bukovina. 

A glance at the map shows that the Kingdom of Roumania 
possesses a very awkward shape. It consists of two long and 
narrow strips of land which are joined together at a right angle. 
The land lying in the hollow of that angle consists of the Austrian 
Bukovina and of the Hungarian districts of Transylvania and 
the Banat. Owing to its awkward shape, the concentrated 
Roumanian army can defend only the southern strip of the 
national territory against an invader. The acquisition of the 

_Austrian and Hungarian territories, inhabited nearly exclusively 
by Roumanians, would fill up the hollow and would convert 
Roumania into a shapely and easily defensible State. 

The Roumanians in the Kingdom of Roumania have during 
many years observed with sorrow and indignation the pitiful 
position of their brothers who live under Magyar rule, and their 
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leaders have frequently and most emphatically warned the Hun- 
garian Government that its anti-Roumanian policy might have 
very serious consequences to Hungary. When, in November 
1868, Count Andrassy intimated to King, then only Prince, 
Charles of Roumania that Roumania and Hungary should go 
hand in hand, King Charles replied, according to his Memoirs; 


I recognise the advantages of a complete understanding between Hun- 
gary and Roumania. However, I must make this reservation—that I can 
work hand in hand with Hungary only when Hungary has changed her 
policy towards the Roumanians in Transylvania. I cannot abolish the 
natural sympathies which exist between the Roumaniazis on both sides of 
the political boundary. I am therefore entitled to expect that the Hun- 
garian Government will do everything that is right and fair in dealing 
with the real interests of its Roumanian subjects. In expressing this wish 
I do not intend to be guilty of political interference. I lay stress upon 
this point only because it is the principal condition for bringing about a 
good understanding between the two countries. Being a constitutional 
monarch, who owes his position to the election of the people, I am obliged 
to be guided by public opinion in as far as that opinion is reasonable. An 
open and sincere policy of kindness and goodwill on the part of the Hun- 
garian Government towards its non-Magyar subjects would most ably 
support me in a policy which I am prepared to enter upon. 


Hungary has disregarded the emphatic and frequent warn- 
ings of King Charles and of the leading Roumanian statesmen, 
and she may before long repent her tyrannous attitude towards 
the Roumanians. The Roumanian statesmen appear to have 
no intention of making war upon Austria-Hungary with the object 
of forcing the Roumanian districts of that country to become part 
of the Kingdom of Roumania, but they will certainly come to 
the aid of their brothers if their help is called for. Austria- 
Hungary was foolish enough to persecute her Italian and Rou- 
manian citizens after the outbreak of the present War, believing 
that the taking of hostages and the execution of leaders would 
assure their fidelity. Fidelity cannot be secured by fear. The 
Roumanian people are becoming more and more impatient of 
the policy which the Dual Monarchy pursues towards their 
brethren across the frontier, and before long popular pressure may 
force the new King to interfere in order to save the 3,500,000 
Roumanians in the Dual Monarchy from the tyranny of their 
persecutors. If, as appears likely, Austria-Hungary should break 
up, Roumania will certainly see that the Roumanians on her 
border do not again fall under alien rule. 

The subject nationalities in Austria-Hungary are ruled by mis- 
rule, and most of them are profoundly dissatisfied. I have shown 
in these pages that some of the larger nations of the Dual 
Monarchy are likely to be absorbed by their neighbours. Galicia, 
with 8,000,000 people, is likely to be divided between Russia and 
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Poland; the Roumanian districts, with 4,000,000 inhabitants, 
should fall to Roumania; the Serbian district, with 6,000,000 
people, may go to the Serbs ; and the Italian district, with nearly 
1,000,000 inhabitants, may become Italian. Bohemia may once 
more become an independent State. The smaller subject nations 
of Austria-Hungary may be expected to follow the example of 
the greater. Austria-Hungary seems likely to disintegrate on 
racial lines. In the South-East of Europe may arise a Poland 
with 20,000,000 inhabitants, a Serbia with 10,000,000 inhabitants, 
a Hungary with 10,000,000 inhabitants, and an Austria with 
10,000,000. 

Many people, fearing the danger of Russia, advocate that 
Austria-Hungary should be preserved in its present state so as 
to act as an efficient counterpoise to the Russian colossus. The 
preservation of the Dual Monarchy is particularly strongly urged 
by those who fear the Pan-Slavonic danger, who believe that the 
Slavonic nations in the Balkan Peninsula and in Austria-Hungary 
will amalgamate with Russia, that Russia will, through Serbia 
and Bohemia, stretch out its arms as far as the Adriatic and 
Bavaria. That fear seems scarcely justified. The Slavonic 
nations outside Russia have looked to Russia as a deliverer when 
they were oppressed, but these nations have a strongly marked 
individuality of their own, and they have no desire, after having 
painfully acquired their freedom, to be merged into Russia and 
to disappear in that gigantic State. In the spring of 1908 repre- 
sentatives of the Austrian Slavs attended a great Slavonic Con- 
gress at Petrograd. Mr. Karel Kramarz, a prominent Czech 
politician, was at the head of the Austrian delegation, and he 
made to the Congress the following declaration : 


The Slavonic movement and Slavonic policy must be based on the prin- 
ciple that all Slavonic nations are equal, and their aim must consist not 
in an endeavour to form all Slavs into a single nation, but to develop 
the individual character of each of the Slavonic peoples. The aim of all 
Slavs should be in the first instance to increase their own national con- 
sciousness and strength, and in the second to secure their mutual co-operation 
for promoting their common welfare, ensuring their progress in every way 
and defending themselves against German aggression. 


This declaration is characteristic of the Slavs not only in 
Bohemia but elsewhere. The Bulgarians and Serbians differ 
greatly, although they are neighbours, and they are not likely 
to amalgamate. Democratic Serbia will merge itself neither in 
Bulgaria nor in Russia. The Czechs also have a nationality and 
individuality of which they are proud. A number of small and 
medium-sized Slav States are likely to arise in the South-East 
of Europe. Those who desire to re-build Austria-Hungary after 
its downfall are insufficiently acquainted with the impossibility 
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of such an undertaking. Besides, they should remember that 
diplomacy can correct, but must not outrage, Nature; that a 
lasting peace cannot be re-established in Europe by perpetuating 
Austria’s tyranny over her unhappy subject nations. After all, 
Europe’s security and peace are more important than a mechani- 
cal balance of power. We have no reason to fear Russia’s aggres- 
sion. There is no reason to believe that she intends to ewamp 
her Western neighbours. After the present War, Russia will be 
exhausted for decades. Her task for the future consists in organ- 
ising and developing her colossal territories, providing them with 
roads and railways, and improving the conditions of the people. 
Besides, if in twenty or thirty years Russia should embark upon 
a great war of conquest in the West, she would have to fight 
nations which will be much stronger than they are at present. 
The destruction of the actual German danger is far more im- 
portant than the prevention of a highly problematical Slav peril 
of the future. 

Austria-Hungary has outlived her usefulness. She has always 
been a bad master to the unfortunate nations who have come 
under her sway. Since 1307, the year when William Tell raised 
the Swiss in revolution against the Habsburgs, the history of 
Austria is a long history of the revolts of their subject nations. 
The dissolution of Austria-Hungary is merely the last incident 
in its recent evolution. In 1859 Austria-Hungary lost her 
supremacy over Italy. In 1866 she lost her supremacy over 
Germany. In 1914 she will probably lose her supremacy over the 
Slavs. A nation may rule over other nations only if it treats 
them with justice. Austria has always ruled with barbaric 
methods. The atrocious acts of which Germany has been guilty 
in Belgium and France were taught by Austria. In her cam- 
paign against Serbia she has, as usual, taken thousands of 
hostages among her own peoples in order to prevent their rising 
against the tyranny of Vienna, and she has, as usual, made bar- 
barous war upon the weak and the helpless. Austria-Hungary 
is an anachronism in a modern world. The Dual Monarchy is, 
and has always been, only a factor for evil. In Germany’s crime 
Austria-Hungary has been an accomplice and an accessory before 
the fact. Austria-Hungary has existed during many years, not 


owing to its own strength, but owing to Europe’s toleration. ' 


Austria-Hungary is another Turkey. Her hour has struck. 

The present War has a twofold object. It is a war waged 'to 
destroy the curse of militarism and to free the subject nations 
from their bondage. Many people have asked by what name the 
present War should be known to history. It might fittingly be 
called the War of Liberation. Small nations, whether they are 
called Belgium and Holland, or Bosnia and Bohemia, are entitled 
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to life and liberty. We need not deny the small nations which 
should take the place of Austria-Hungary their inborn right to 
life and prosperity. It is true that small States, especially if 
they have no outlet to the sea, are greatly hampered. The future, 
and especially the economic future, probably belongs to the great 
nations. Still, the small nations can survive, and if they cannot 
survive singly they can live and prosper by voluntary co-operation. 
The small nations which are arising in the Balkan Peninsula and 
in that part of Europe which is now called Austria-Hungary may 
be expected to conclude arrangements with their friends and 
sympathisers for mutual defence. A great State may arise in 
South-Eastern-Europe. Federalism may provide the bond which 
Habsburg absolutism, Habsburg selfishness, and Habsburg 
tyranny failed to create. The provision of an efficient counter- 
poise to Russia may be left to Nature and to natural evolution. 


J. EvLuis BARKER. 
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AIRCRAFT BOMBS AND INTERNATIONAL 
LAW 


THERE is a current lay impression that what is not forbidden by 
the Hague Conventions is lawful. I do not think this view has 
been expressed by any Government. Nevertheless there is a 
dangerous semblance of acts being regarded as permissible because 
certain restrictions which it was sought at the Hague Conference 
to enact against them were not carried or ratified. This applies 
to floating mines, which in a previous article’ I have shown to 
be still subject to a humane common law, which one of the present 
belligerents has chosen to set at defiance because no neutral 
interest is strong enough during the present war to resist its ruth- 
less and bullying illegality. And yet it was just Germany which 
at the Hague Conference of 1907 made herself the champion of 
the neutral right to be unmolested by the exercise of belligerent 
rights in reference to floating mines. 

‘We are not of the opinion,’ said, moreover, Baron Marschall 
von Bieberstein, the chief German delegate, ‘that what is not 
expressly forbidden is permitted.’ ‘ Nor,’ he added, ‘ are military 
operations governed solely by the provisions of international law. 
There are other factors : conscience, common sense, and the sense 
of duty imposed by principles of humanity.’ 

This was not only the view of the chief German delegate. It 
was embodied as a principle in the preamble to the convention 
governing the regulations for war on land, as a sort of explanatory 
note to them. 

In the view of the High Contracting Parties [says the Preamble], these 
provisions, the terms of which have been inspired by the desire to 
diminish the evils of war so far as military necessities permit, are 
destined to serve as general rules of conduct for belligerents in their 
relations with each other and with populations. 

It has not, however, been possible to agree forthwith on provisions 
embracing all the circumstances which occur in practice. 

On the other hand, it could not be intended by the High Contracting 
Parties that the cases not provided for should, for want of a written 
provision, be left to the arbitrary judgment of the military commanders. 

Until a more complete code of the laws of war is issued, the High 
Contracting Parties think it right to declare that in cases not included 


1 See Winetcenth Century and After, October 1914. 
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in the Regulations adopted by them, populations and belligerents remain 
under the protection and empire of the principles of international law, 
as they result from the usages established between civilised nations, 
from the laws of humanity, and the requirements of the public conscience. 


It has been observed that the preamble states that the high 
contracting parties were inspired in drawing up the regulations 
by the desire ‘to diminish the evils of war so far as military 
necessities permit.’ Another paragraph of the preamble states 
that they had thought it ‘ important, with this object, to revise the 
laws and general customs of war, either with the view of defining 
them more precisely or of laying down certain limits for the 
purpose of modifying their severity as far as possible.’ 

These two paragraphs can only bear the construction that in 
the view of the delegates the regulations were drawn up with the 
purpose of fixing certain limits to the extent to which ‘ military 
necessity’ can be appealed to for justification of acts not corre- 
sponding to the humane objects of the contracting States. Other- 
wise there would have been no reason for limitation at all, and 
the regulations might have ‘embraced’ all circumstances which 
occur in practice, and with pious exhortations have covered the 
whole ground of tle practice of war on land. 

That this construction is correct is shown by the fact that the 
regulations themselves make distinctions between what is for- 
bidden, what is permissible, and what is merely a recommendation 
to be followed ‘as far as possible.’ 

As regards bombardments, the regulations make a distinction 
between what is forbidden, and recommendations which are 
binding morally if circumstances permit of their observance. 

Bombarding means throwing bombs for the purpose of destruc- 
tion; whether the bombs are thrown from land, from ships, or 
from aircraft makes no difference. The Hague Conference dealt 
with all three. In the case of aircraft a declaration forbade the 
dropping of bombs from them altogether. As, however, only 
Great Britain 4nd Belgium of the present belligerent Powers have 
ratified it, and it is only binding between those who are parties 
to it, it has no prohibitive effect during the present war. The 
dropping of bombs from aircraft, therefore, is limited only by the 
rules of warfare generally, and in particular by the Hague con- 
ventions and regulations relating to bombardment. For war on 
land the articles of the regulations are as follows : 


Article 25.—The attack or bombardment by any means whatever of 
towns, villages, habitations, or buildings which are not defended is pro- 
hibited. 

Article 26.—The commander of an attacking force, before commencing 
a bombardment, except in the case of an assault, should do all he can 
to warn the authorities. 
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Article 27.—In sieges and bombardments all necessary steps should 
be taken to spare as far as possible edifices devoted to religion, art, 
science and charity, hospitals, and places where the sick and wounded 
are collected, provided they are not used at the same time for military 
purposes. The besieged should indicate these buildings or places by 
some particular and visible signs, which should previously be notified 
to the assailants. 


Even in the case of ‘ defended ’ places ‘the laws of humanity’ 
and ‘the requirements of the public conscience’ govern the use 
and dropping of bombs. The ‘ laws of humanity and the require. 
ments of the public conscience,’ if these terms have any meaning 
at all, can only amount to an injunction to spare life and property 
when their destruction is not a ‘ necessity of war’ or does not 
obviously promote the accomplishment of its objects. 

In any case the Hague regulations distinguish between two 
kinds of places : those which are defended and those which are 
undefended. As regards the former, the dropping of bombs is 
permitted ; as regards the others, it is not. 

What, however, constitutes an ‘undefended’ place? Wher- 
ever there are military forces the enemy is entitled to seek out and 
attack them. If they are within a town, the enemy may do what 
is necessary to drive them out of it and employ means appropriate 
to this purpose. The term ‘defended ’ may be held to cover cases 
in which there may be no de facto armed resistance, provided 


there is on the spot the means of offering it. 
The British manual on land warfare makes the following 
distinctions : 


It is not sufficient reason for bombardment that a town contains sup- 
plies of value to the enemy, or railway establishments, telegraphs, or 
bridges. These must, if it is necessary to do so, be destroyed by other 
means. 

The defended locality need not be fortified, and it may be deemed 
defended if a military force is in occupation of or marching through it. 

A fortress or other fortified place is prima facie considered to be 
defended, and may be bombarded unless there are visible signs of sur- 
render. 

Once a fortress or defended locality has surrendered, only such 
further damage is permitted as is demanded by the exigencies of war: 
such as the removal of the fortifications, the demolition of military 
buildings, destruction of stores, and measures for clearing the foreground. 
It is not permissible to burn public buildings or private houses in such 
a place simply because it has been defended. 

No legal duty exists for the attacking force to limit bombardment to 
the fortifications or defended border only. On the contrary, destruction 
of private and public buildings by bombardment has always been, and 
still is, considered lawful, as it is one of the means to impress upon the 
local authorities the advisability of surrender. 

A town which is defended by detached forts, though they are at a 
distance from it, is liable to bombardment, for the town and forts form 
an indivisible whole. The town may, perhaps, contain workshops and 
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provide supplies which are invaluable to the defence, and may serve to 
shelter a portion of its garrison when not on duty.? 


As regards bombarding in naval war, the rules are a little 
more precise. These were drafted as an independent convention 
after the regulations for war on land had been adopted, but were 
intended to give effect, as the preamble to it states, to the same 
underlying principles. 

The convention is as follows : 


Considering that it is of importance to subject bombardments by 
naval forces to general provisions guaranteeing the rights of the inhabi- 
tants and insuring the preservation of the principal buildings, by extend- 
ing to this operation of war, as far as possible, the principles of the 
regulations of 1899 with respect to the laws and customs of war on land. 

Thus inspired by the desire to serve the’ interest of humanity and to 
lessen the rigours and disasters of war. 

Article 1.—It is forbidden to bombard by naval forces undefended 
ports, towns, villages, habitations, or buildings. 

A place may not be bombarded for the sole reason that submarine 
automatic contact mines are moored in front of its port. 

Article 2.—Nevertheless, this interdiction does not comprise military 
works, military or naval establishments, depéts of arms or war material, 
workshops or installations suitable to be used for the requirements of 
the enemy’s Army or Fleet, and war vessels in the port. The commander 
of a naval force may, after summons with a reasonable delay, destroy 
them by cannon if no other means are possible, and when the local 
authorities shall not have proceeded to their destruction within the 
delay fixed. 

In this case he incurs no responsibility for involuntary damage which 
may be occasioned by the bombardment. 

If military necessity, requiring immediate action, does not admit of 
any delay, it remains understood that the prohibition to bombard an 
undefended town continues as in the case set out in Section I., and that 
the commander will take all the desired precautions to occasion the least 
possible inconvenience to the town. 

Article 3.—After express notice, bombardment of undefended ports, 
towns, villages, habitations, or buildings may be proceeded with if the 
local authorities, having received formal notice, refuse to comply with 
requisitions for food or supplies required for the immediate wants of the 
naval force facing the place. 

These requisitions must be in proportion to the resources of the 
place. They shall not be demanded without the authority of the com- 
mander of the said naval force, and shall, as far as possible, be paid for 
in cash; if not, they shall be acknowledged by receipts. 

Article 4.—The bombardment of undefended ports, towns, villages, 
habitations, or buildings for non-payment of money contributions is 
forbidden. 

Article 5.—In a bombardment by naval forces, all necessary steps 
should be taken by the commander to spare, as far as possible, buildings 
devoted to worship, art, science, and charity, historic monuments, hos- 
pitals, and places for the reception of sick or wounded, provided they 
are not at the same time used for military purposes. 
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It is the duty of the inhabitants to indicate these monuments, build- 
ings, or places by distinctive signs, which shall consist of large rectangular 
rigid screens, divided at one of the diagonals into two triangles, black 
above and white below. 

Article 6.—Unless military exigencies prevent it, the commander of 
the attacking naval force should, before commencing the bombardment, do 
everything in his power to warn the authorities. 

Article 7.—It is forbidden to give over a town or locality to pillage, 
even if taken by assault. 


It is seen that considerable latitude is left by the regulations 
and practice of bombardment. Nevertheless, there are certain 
points as to which there is no possible difference of opinion. They 
may be summed up as follows : 

1. Bombs may be used for the purpose of destroying the means 
of communication between enemy forces, railways, rolling stock, 
bridges, telegraphs, or wireless stations. 

2. They may be used to destroy war material, aircraft, military 
stores. 

3. They may, in particular, be used to destroy or disable the 
enemy forces. 

4. Isolated bombs, on the other hand, which have no relation 
to the object of the hostilities and destroy life among the non- 
military enemy population or enemy private property, are 
absolutely forbidden. This follows from the general principles 
above cited, as well as (in respect of private property) from 
Article 23 of the Regulations, which provides that ‘ it is especially 
prohibited . . . to destroy . .. the enemy’s property, unless 
such destruction . . . be imperatively demanded by the neces- 
sities of war.’ 

Thus the dropping of isolated bombs by German aircraft at 
Nancy, Rouen, Paris, and many other less important centres of 
population is absolutely illegal and a violation of the most ele- 
mentary rules of civilised warfare, unless it falls within the scope 
of the permitted cases. 

The following list of cases in which bombs were dropped from 
aircraft in Paris has been compiled for me by one whose accuracy 
is beyond question : 

On the 30th of August a German aeroplane flew over Paris about 
1 o'clock p.m. and dropped several bombs in the Marais quarter, not 
far from the Gare de 1]’Est, killing a concierge. There is railway stock 
to account for the selection of this densely inhabited quarter. 

On the Ist of September a German aeroplane flew over Paris about 
6.30 p.m. coming from the North and going towards the Eiffel Tower. 
Several bombs were dropped—one near Place Clichy and another near 
the Opéra close to the Printemps store. I don’t think any people were 
killed or injured. The newspapers say there were two German aeroplanes 


that evening over Paris. The bombs may have been intended to destroy 
railway stock at the station of Saint Lazare. 
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On the 2nd of September a German aeroplane flew over Paris about 
6.30 p.M., coming from the north, and went towards the Eiffel Tower. A 
bomb’ was thrown in the Avenue Bosquet at the corner of the Rue Saint- 
Dominique, which is quite close to the Eiffel Tower. Some damage 
was done to the roof of a house in the Avenue Bosquet, and the attics on 
the sixth floor. There was no one killed or injured. 

On the 27th of September a German aeroplane flew over Paris and 
dropped several bombs, one of which fell in the Avenue da Trocadéro 
near the Manutention Militaire, and not far from the Hiffel Tower. It 
was about 11.30 when the bomb fell in the Avenue du Trocadéro. A 
notary was killed and a little girl injured, who had to have her leg 
amputated. 

On the 11th of October two German aeroplanes flew over Paris about 
noon, and some twenty bombs were dropped. Four people were killed 
and fourteen injured—one of the injured has since died. One of the 
bombs fell on Notre-Dame alongside the Hépital Hétel Dieu, and 
damaged the roof of the cathedral. Another fell in the Rue de la 
Banque right through the ceiling of a flat on the fourth floor of No. 14; 
a third fell near the Bibliothéque Nationale. Some of such bombs may 
have been intended for the Bank of France, but not the one which fell 
on Notre-Dame. 

On the 12th of October a German aeroplane flew over Paris, and 
some six bombs were thrown, but caused no casualties. One bomb fell 
through the roof of the Gare du Nord on to one of the tracks, but caused 
no damage. 


I do not think the evidence clear enough to accuse the German 
military authorities of having intended to destroy the Opera-House 
or the Hétel Dieu or Notre-Dame, though the bomb which fell 
on the latter seems to have been an incendiary one, seeing that it 
set fire to some of the rafters and melted some of the zine roof. 
Nor would I like to say that they deliberately sent airmen to 
destroy human life or property without any military object, though 
that was the effect of what they did. This, however, is certain, 
that they did destroy unresisting civilians and private property 
not ‘imperatively,’ indeed not in any sense ‘demanded by neces- 
sities of war,’ and that the method employed is out of all propor- 
tion to any probable results useful for the purposes of war; 
that it, therefore, belongs to the category of acts which are 
characterised among civilised communities as mere ‘ wanton 
destruction.’ 

It is to be hoped that German public opinion will be wiser 
and more humane than the German military authorities, and con- 
demn inhuman and brutally useless methods of carrying on war- 
fare which are rousing the whole civilised world against the 
German people. Those who know Germany well and have 
enjoyed the intimacy and hospitality of kind German friends can 
only feel sure that they must feel deeply humiliated that the good 
name of their Fatherland should be degraded by acts of futile 
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cruelty and the unredeemed sacrifice of human life outside the 
scope of legitimate warfare. I do not speak of the growing anger 
these methods are provoking or of the angry reprisals to which 
they may excite the enemy, because I hope neither England nor 
France nor Russia will debase herself by resorting to any imitation 
of them. 
THomas BaRciay. 
Paris, October 15, 1914. 
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THE CURRENCY REVOLUTION 


THE issue of new 1/. currency notes in a greatly improved form, 
and the intimation that new 10s. notes will be issued later, is a 
good deal more than a concession to artistic criticism. It is an 
indication that these additions to our authorised media of 
exchange have ‘come to stay.’ The edition hurriedly printed 
and issued in the early days of August has already done something 
besides relieving a strained and ugly situation ; it has filled what 
in the familiar advertising phrase is called ‘a long-felt want.’ 
So readily has the public taken to the paper money that one is 
inclined to wonder why this method of economising the gold 
coinage was not resorted to before a threatened banking crisis 
made it absolutely necessary. For nearly a hundred years there 
have been no small notes in England. Scotland has used them 
with financial advantage ever since 1704; and for a few years at 
the end of the eighteenth and in the early part of the nineteenth 
centuries the Bank of England, at a time of crisis, issued notes 
of the denominations of 1/. and 2l. Precedent counts for little 
in such matters, otherwise we might have a repetition by the 
Bank of its curious experiment of importing Spanish dollars, 
stamping them with a British die, and decreeing their currency 
at a value which gave so much profit to speculators that the 
dollars had to be called in in 1797, when nearly two millions and 
a half of them were in circulation. Precedent, moreover, existe 
for the abolition as well as for the authorisation of small bank- 
notes. In 1826 an Act (7 Geo. IV. c. 6) was passed making 
it a penal offence in England to make, issue, publish, utter, 
or negotiate any note under 51. The Government of the day 
proposed also to abolish small notes in Scotland and Ireland, but 
this part of their project met with strong opposition in those 
divisions of the kingdom. Sir Walter Scott wrote a number of 
vigorous letters criticising the proposal over the signature 
‘Malachi Malagrowther,’ and the result of the agitation was that 
the Government abandoned the Scotch and Irish part of their 
intention. The currency of Scotch 1/. notes across the Border 
was, however, prohibited by an Act of Restriction passed in 
1828, although much inconvenience was caused locally by this 
1039 3u2 
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enactment. Until within the last three months the Act of 1896 
was still in force. 

From that distant period until August of the present year 
there has consequently been no legal tender paper currency in 
England of a smaller denomination than the 5!. bank-notes issued 
by the Bank of England and other banks of issue. This would 
almost seem to establish the existence of a popular prejudice 
against small notes. And in reality such was the case. The 
dirty condition of many of the Scotch 1l. notes has often been 
cited as a reason why such currency was unsuitable for the 
presumably more fastidious English public. If it occurred to 
anybody—as it must have done—that our system provided nothing 
but gold as legal tender for amounts between 2]. (up to which 
debts may be discharged in silver coin) and 51., the logical infer- 
ence from that discovery was forced into obscurity by the 
prominence given to what may be called the ‘ sanitary’ objection. 
It may perhaps be allowed that neither Scotch notes, nor any 
others that pass through a great number of hands, can be guaran- 
teed always free from the noxious bacilli which thrive in impurity, 
although the danger is absurdly exaggerated. Paper currency 
for small amounts has, therefore, been looked upon with pseudo- 
scientific disfavour, and its potentiality as a disseminator of 
maleficent germs is one of the ridiculous reasons why metal, 
though equally liable to infection, has for so long been preferred 
as a medium of exchange for sums under 51. 

We seem to have quickly got over that somewhat fanciful 
prejudice, more particularly now that the new and not unattrac- 
tive currency notes promise to be forced into such universal use. 
Yet, even so, a great many people still look upon them as a 
temporary expedient—an emergency contrivance that will dis- 
appear when the emergency itself has passed away. This is an 
entirely erroneous view. It is absolutely certain that the currency 
notes are installed as a permanent feature of our financial system. 
Called into existence to deal with a sudden difficulty, they will 
nevertheless remain as abiding guests. Their existence has 
routed objections and proved that we could not hereafter possibly 
do without them. Does everybody—do the majority of people— 
realise what this means? It means that gold will practically go 
out of circulation. It means that anyone asking for gold at his 
bank will (unless the circumstances are very exceptional) be 
unable to get it. In plain words, the banks will refuse to part 
with gold to their customers. The sovereign and the half- 
sovereign will be superseded for the everyday transactions of 
minor finance. Gold hoarding in times of crisis will henceforth 
be checked by the initial inability to get the gold to hoard. The 
notes are, it is true, exchangeable for gold at the Bank of England, 
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but to make such a procedure effective on a large scale they would 
have to be widely hoarded first, and the hoarding of currency 
notes would be a well-nigh inconceivable folly, since the 
destructibility of paper obviously makes it a highly unsuitable 
material for an operation of the kind. Gold has been hoarded 
in the past because it is, of all forms of money, the most readily 
marketed and the most capable of surviving the risks of fire 
which may threaten the strongest safe. Its weight was the 
only thing that limited the activities of the hoarders; that is, 
assuming that they were able to collect the gold in any quantity. 
Roughly speaking, 5000 sovereigns weigh very nearly a hundred- 
weight, a much less weight than which is an inconvenient burden 
for even a strong man to remove from place to place, to say 
nothing of the temptation it would be to thieves, within or without 
the household. The reasons which already prevent bank-notes 
from being hoarded to any extent in private hands apply with 
much greater force to the Treasury notes. So many of them 
would be required to fill the stocking. There is no probability, 
therefore, of the small notes being hoarded, and, that being so, 
there is no likelihood of any rush to change them into sovereigns. 
They will be much too widely distributed and passed from hand 
to hand. 

Bullion will still continue to be coined under the statutory 
provisions that make it obligatory on the Bank of England to 
give gold coin of an equivalent value in exchange for bullion which 
satisfies the Mint’s standard. A gold coinage will still be a neces- 
sary factor in our external obligations, where the balance of trade 
is against us, and the difference has ultimately to be met either 
with gold or with bank-notes represented by gold. Great Britain, 
as the chief creditor nation of the world, is not likely to suffer 
much on this score, especially as the importance of keeping a 
strong gold reserve is now fully realised in banking and commer- 
cial circles. For all internal purposes notes answer the same pur- 
pose as sterling metal. When the Bank buys bullion it pays for 
it with its own notes. Anyone has a right to take bullion to the 
Bank and to have it minted into coins free of cost at the fixed 
statutory price of 31. 17s. 10}d. an ounce. This process of minting 
involves delay and consequently loss of interest ; sellers of bullion, 
therefore, generally find it more convenient and profitable to sell 
outright at a price fractionally less. The gold coins are the only 
part of our currency that is of the intrinsic value it professes to 
be. Silver money is virtually only token money ; the melting-pot 
value of the silver in a shilling, for instance, being somewhere 
about 5d., varying according to the current market price of the 
white metal. If silver were a legal tender, as the bimetallists 
would like it to be, for any amount, at a fixed ratio to gold, 
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instead of being, as it is, tender for only 40s. at Mint values, all 
the gold would soon be driven out of the country and a debased 
currency would reign in its stead. Paper, so long as it is repre- 
sented by gold and is employed to do the work of gold, can never 
be regarded as debased. 

The currency revolution does not affect the silver coinage, 
Silver remains legal tender up to 40s., but every liability over 
that amount can be, and to an almost universal extent will have 
to be, paid in paper money. One medium of exchange, to put it 
briefly, is substituted for another. We have only to keep in 
mind the function of money to perceive the simplicity and utility 
of the arrangement. Money is useful for what it can purchase. 
Gold, apart from its ornamental purposes, is only a standard of 
exchange in the terms of which all commodities and services are 
measured. If a 1l. note will buy the same quantity of food, 
apparel, or anything else that a sovereign will, it serves the same 
purpose as a sovereign. It does exactly what a bank-note 
(reckoning the difference in value) has done in the past and will 
continue to do in the future. The ll. note effects this entirely 
by virtue of its legal tender quality. Cheques cannot be used 
in the same way, because the tendering of a cheque is no proof 
that there is anything to meet it, and no one is obliged to accept 
one in payment. A cheque, in fact, is no more than an under- 
taking to pay, and the undertaking may not be fulfilled ; a currency 
note, on the other hand, is definite and satisfactory payment. 
Cheques will, of course, continue to be employed for millions of 
transactions, but that does not make them legal tender ; it is an 
arrangement which entirely depends for its success on the credit 
and good faith of the individual drawer. Currency notes are the 
equivalent of coin to any amount, and their tender cannot be 
refused except at the refuser’s own peril. 

The reason why they do equally well all that is required of 
actual coin is that they have the guarantee of the national 
Treasury behind them. In this respect they differ from bank- 
notes. In the unlikely event of the Bank of England being 
unable to give gold on demand for its own notes, the holders 
would have no legal claim on the Government, although it is 
morally certain that nothing short of national bankruptcy would 
prevent the Government from coming to the rescue with statutory 
relief of some kind. Currency notes stand on a different and, 
theoretically, on a stronger footing, because they are a national 
instead of a quasi-national liability. In practice both classes will 
have the security of the stock of gold in the Bank’s vaults. It 
will have been noted that for some weeks past gold of the amount 
of half-a-million sterling per week has been earmarked and put 
aside as a reserve for the new currency notes, and in the week 
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ended the 22nd of October a further 3,000,000/. was added. 
Anyone who takes the trouble to examine the recent Bank 
returns will have seen that the amount of bullion and gold coin 
in the vaults is practically sufficient to meet the combined totals 
of the Bank’s own notes in circulation and the 30,000,0001. odd 
of outstanding currency notes—and this is independent of the 
special gold reserve now being built up, which a fortnight ago 
already amounted to 8,500,000. For the week ended the 
22nd of October the total of the Currency Note Redemption 
Fund was 30,232,5281., of which 7,808,9831. was represented by 
a balance at the Bank of England and 13,923,5461. by Govern- 
ment securities, the rest being in gold. It would have been 
possible to have made the currency notes inconvertible, as is 
often done in foreign countries under stress of monetary strin- 
gency, but that would have deprived them of the very quality 
which stamps them as the equivalent of sterling. 

It does not follow that the stock of gold will always be main- 
tained at its present high and in fact unprecedented figure. A 
great deal depends on the foreign exchanges. Lately gold has 
been coming in large amounts to England, and has been pur- 
chased by the Bank, but conditions will no doubt arise sooner 
or later in which gold exports will become unavoidable, and they 
may even be on a scale of sufficient importance to make an 
appreciable reduction in the Bank’s stock. Such a development 
would, however, be no ground for distrusting the currency notes. 
They have not only the Bank’s gold at their back, but, what is 
still more effective, the wealth and honour of the British nation. 
Nothing short of a successful invasion by an enemy in force 
could now shake public confidence in them. Such an invasion 
would undoubtedly deal a smashing blow at all paper money. 
As Mr. Macleod pointed out in his great work on Banking, paper 
currency has never been able to resist the effect of a successful 
invasion, which would certainly involve seizure by the enemy of 
the Bank’s gold (unless previously removed), with the result that 
paper money would cease, for a time at least, to possess its full 
legal tender value. It would, in fact, go to a discount—that is, it 
would no longer buy the same quantity of any given commodity 
as its nominal equivalent of gold. There is no need, however, for 
us to worry ourselves about such a remote contingency. If our 
Navy were wiped out, and if the Germans succeeded in landing 
here in force, then such academic questions as relative currency 
values would be submerged in the great wave of national disaster. 
The ‘ifs’ here belong to the region of nightmare. 

The creation of paper money would be a dangerous expedient 
if it were allowed to develop into inflation. We have had too 
many examples abroad of the demoralising use of the printing- 
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press on the financial position of semi-bankrupt States. The 
immediate consequence is to put a high premium on gold, and the 
prices of all necessaries are rapidly enhanced, so that the paper 
can only purchase a portion of what it could do if it retained its 
par value. When a workman is paid his wages in paper currency, 
and discovers that they do not go anything like as far as they did 
when he was paid in coin, he is experiencing the practical con- 
sequences of inflation. Nor is it necessary to go to relatively poor 
countries to prove the danger of an excessive note issue. A recent 
return of the Imperial Bank of Germany is instructive reading 
in this connexion. The notes in circulation amounted to 
210,000,000!., and the outstanding Treasury notes to 47 ,500,0001., 
making together 257,500,0001. Against this huge paper inflation 
the amount of gold coin and bullion was only 88,500,0001. It is 
evident that any serious disaster to Germany’s arms would send 
thousands of holders of notes flying to the Bank to exchange them 
for gold, and it is equally evident that there would not be much 
more than enough to pay 6s. 8d. in the £. That is a state of 
affairs which justifies the use of the word ‘inflation.’ Germany 
is skating on financial thin ice, and one of these days we shall 
hear it cracking. 

Our own position, as the Bank of England figures show, is in 
happy contrast with this. For the present, at any rate, there is 
no anticipation of any new drain upon our gold accumulations. 
On the contrary, as gold flows back from circulation, these are 
likely to increase. The total already stands at a figure which, 
as before mentioned, is absolutely without precedent in this 
country. As the small notes continue to perform their function 
and to make gold payments unnecessary, a great number of 
sovereigns and half-sovereigns will find their way to the banks 
throughout the country and be there impounded and sent on 
to the central institution. This was, of course, one object of their 
introduction. Issued primarily to deal with a critical emergency 
caused by the public’s panicky demand for gold just when it was 
badly needed for the stability of the State and of national credit, 
they have achieved the excellent result of building better than 
their originators knew. The Government has been able to buy 
gold in the open market and to husband its resources without 
causing any scarcity of loanable capital for trading purposes. 
The Bank of Germany has also been adding to its previously 
large stock of gold, but the total is altogether disproportionate to 
its egregious note liability. | An economic comparison of the 
financial position of the two countries is much more than favour- 
able to our own. In spite of our great expenditure in connex- 
ion with the war, we are accumulating gold as we have never 
done before, and notwithstanding this, there is an abundance of 
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money to be had on good trade bills at rates varying from 24 per 
cent. to 34 per cent., although the Bank’s official minimum 
remains nominally at 5 per cent. The relief afforded by the 
* Treasury note issue has done much to make these results possible. 

Another advantage may be mentioned. When gold is in con- 
tinuous circulation it gets worn and after a number of years loses 
some of its value. This loss, which falls on the Mint (that is, 
on the country), will be reduced by the substitution of paper 
money. We are getting all the benefits of a gold standard with- 
out the drawbacks of a gold currency. And this marvellous 
change has been accomplished swiftly and surely, without a 
hitch and without a murmur. The first issue was open to criti- 
cism on the score of its poor appearance, but it served its purpose 
none the less. The new issue, improved out of recognition, 
printed on larger and better quality paper, and made more baffling 
to the ingenuity of the forger, possesses, as paper money goes, 
something of the outward semblance of value. And, as we have 
said, it has come to stay. It will be the chief money of the future. 
Bank-notes will remain legal tender for their full value, but not 
for less, silver and bronze will still be the media for most of the 
smaller transactions, cheques will be used in a vast number of 
cases, bills will be accepted and discounted as before, but our 
familiar gold coinage will play a relatively insignificant and 
retiring part in the monetary dealings of the country. 

We shall miss our familiar and highly respected gold coinage. 
Its disappearance gives one a sentimental shock. It has held 
itself so worthily that we shall not easily reconcile ourselves to 
its paper substitutes. | Both here and abroad its dignity has 
always been maintained, and it has been the ‘ Open, Sesame’ to 
all financial strong-rooms and the solvent of many troubles. 
Now sovereigns and half-sovereigns will be like angels’ visits, 
few and far between. We do not suggest that numismatists 
should make haste to collect specimens, or that these are im- 
mediately going to be scarce enough to be called curiosities. But 
the evidence of their existence promises to be subjective rather 
than objective. Instead of glittering in the bank cashier’s scales, 
or clinking in the physician’s pocket, they will be lying ‘ in the 
cold vaults’ of Threadneedle Street, and though lost to sight 
will be still ‘to memory dear.’ 

It is only in an oblique way that this great change in our 
currency system can have any effect upon the demand for in- 
vestments. Being essentially an expedient with a specific object, 
the range of its operations is strictlydimited and its bearing upon 
investments scarcely comes within that range. But it is none 
the less a fact that anything which serves to relieve the monetary 
situation is indirectly favourable to the stock markets. We have 
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only to picture what might have happened if the shortage of 
gold had not been met by the issue of small notes, in order to 
understand the salutary action of the scheme. Had the sinister 


conditions not been checked there would have been a still more ~ 


disastrous fall in stock values; and if the sinister conditions were 
to be revived there would inevitably be a pressure of forced sales 
with consequent rapid and ruinous declines. It would be absurd 
to say that a mere change in the form of currency is of itself 
going to create a demand for investments. A demand for in- 
vestments depends upon conditions over which currency hag 
practically no control. With the prospect of a prolonged war and 
@ partial restriction of trade before us, the surplus funds avail- 
able for permanent investment are bound to be severely limited. 
But everything which goes to establish credit on a firmer founda- 
tion, and to fortify the gold position, at least checks that anxiety 
to realise securities which is the béte noire of the investment 
market. To this extent, therefore, the currency revolution is a 
help to that market, not only strengthening the financial position 
generally, but also encouraging people with spare money to take 
advantage of the present low range of prices. 

It is now realised everywhere that the Allies will go on fight- 
ing, even if it be for years, until arrogant Prussian militarism 
and the ambition of the self-opinionated Kaiser are both crushed. 
We have made a useful beginning in this vast and costly enter- 
prise by clearing our financial decks. With a simple and liquid 
currency which dispenses with the transfer of gold from hand 
to hand, we can confidently look forward to the monetary, so 
intimately bound up with the political, future. Created for a 
definite and necessary end, the system, now that this end has 
been gained, will be perpetuated as a protection against any 
possible relapse into the old careless complacency which brought 
us so near to the brink of a great national catastrophe. 


H. J. JENNINGS. 


a 





‘LE DEMON DE MIDI’ 


SHALL we turn, for half an hour, from wars and rumours of 
wars, to literature—yes, and to psychology? From contem- 
plating the hecatombs of corpses, the ruined cities, the desolate 
homes of which Western Europe is full—horrible tokens of the 
mad ambition of a mad despot—to the element of man which is 
no mere chain of sensations depending on ‘ the muddy vesture 
of decay’ wherein it dwells, but a veritable entity, endowed 
with that hegemonic quality, that sense of command, that con- 
trol of will, which are facts of our consciousness? Let the 
reader who is content to do this, glance with me at M. Paul 
Bourget’s last book—I undertake to say that it will be worth his 
while. 

The story opens in the salon of an old house, in an old street, 
of an old city, Clermont-Ferrand, with which are associated so 
many memories of the eleventh century and the First Crusade. 
There we find two ecclesiastics who play a great part in it. One 
is the Abbé Lartigue, the curate of Notre Dame-du-Port, perhaps 
the best specimen of Roman Auvergnat architecture, on which 
the Abbé is a great authority. He is a man of forty, hale and 
hearty. His frame and face proclaim him of the same race as 
the men long dead, who designed and erected the church which 
he loves so well. He is deep in conversation with the Benedictine 
monk Dom Bayle, a man verging on sixty, but looking much 
older, with his parchment-like skin, wrinkled and dry, his blue 
eyes with their sharp and burning expression, his mouth in- 
telligent, passionate, bitter. Like Brunetiére during his last years, 
this Benedictine seems something ethereal, so cachectic has age 
rendered his poor frame, naturally feeble. A scion of one of the 
best families in Valognes, the service of religion has been the 
work to which he has all his life devoted his ardent genius. 
One of the fields of his activity has been journalism; another 
electioneering. He has sought to influence public opinion by 
the newspaper press, and, low as his appreciation of the French 
Chamber is, he does not disdain to work for the election of a candi- 
date who seems to him likely to serve the good cause. It is a 
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matter of that sort which has brought him to Clermont in the 
month of October 1912. There seems to be a chance of returning 
a Catholic for the third circonscription of that place. The Abbé 
Lartigue is anxious that the candidate should be Louis Savignan, 
an Auvergnat man and a friend of his youth, now a widower 
with a son of twenty. Savignan has attained a considerable 
literary reputation by A History of the French Clergy in the 
Eighteenth Century, and by a work on The Church and Edu- 
cation. He is also a contributor to—and indeed was one of the 
founders of—the chief Catholic Review Le Germe. Dom Bayle 
asks many questions about Savignan : among others what is his 
age, and is told that it is forty-three. ‘Ah,’ he says, ‘ the age 
for the Demon of mid-day spoken of in the Psalms,’* a phrase 
which the monk interprets—it is not a new interpretation—of 
lage critique, the middle stage of life. It is then, he says, that 
the spirit of evil, of destruction, often invades a man in full 
force ; and not only in the spiritual order, as the careers of the 
First and the Third Napoleon, of Victor Hugo, Lamartine, 
Lamennais, Lacordaire may serve to show. The good Abbé 
Lartigue relates what he knows of the life story of his friend, 
whom he does not think likely to be assailed by the demonium 
meridianum in any shape. Among other things he speaks of a 
sad love affair of Savignan’s youth—the object of it a lady of great 
charm whom he never saw, nor does he even know her 
name. All that he knows is that she jilted his friend and married 
someone else, thereby throwing Savignan into a frenzy of 
despair which brought on a dangerous illness. But Savignan did 
not die, and in the event espoused a very commonplace woman, 
found for him by his mother, in order to have a home, a family 
circle (pour avoir une famille, fonder un foyer). It was a sort of 
moral suicide: a deliberate and irrevocable renunciation of the 
sentimental life; a well-weighed and an organised resolution to 
live in future only for duties and ideas. ‘ Well, I hope that you 
are right,’ Dom Bayle replies, ‘ and that the being of passion and 
frenzy will not be reborn in the man of forty whom we are going 
to take for our standard-bearer.’ 

The grand elector of the arrondissement of Clermont for which 
Savignan is to be invited to stand, is a M. Calviéres, a rich manu- 
facturer, who has hitherto supported the Radical interest, and 
now, because of purely personal pique, has determined to cease 
to do so. He is also, as it chances, that wealthy man who 
married Savignan’s lost love, Geneviéve de Soléac. The young 
lady belonged to a noble but impoverished family of Auvergne, 
and the real reason of her marriage—but Savignan does not 


1 The English Prayer Book has it ‘the sickness that destroyeth in the noon- 
day.’ The Vulgate speaks of a midday demon—demonium meridianum. 
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know it—had been to free her father and her mother and 
brother from serious financial embarrassment. Her husband has 
magnificently restored the old Chateau of Soléac. It is there 
that they live when they are not in Paris; and it is there that 
Savignan is invited to go in order to make arrangements for his 
candidature. Savignan is a convinced Catholic, not indeed much 
touched by mystical enthusiasm—as is his only son Jacques— 
but regular in the performance of the duties enjoined by the 
religion which he has so long and so ably served with his pen; 
and a scruple about this visit to Soléac presents itself to him. 
His love for the woman who is now its chitelaine has been the 
one passion of his life. Has been—nay, should he not say—is? 
For does not the flame still slumber in his soul, though covered 
with the treacherous ashes of many years’ daily occupations and 
cares? He asks himself these and similar questions—and he 
doubts whether he will go to Soléac. An interior voice seems to 
admonish him that it will not be prudent for him to meet again 
her whom he had so consumingly loved as a young girl—yes, 
and who, he knows, returned his love—now that she is no longer 
free. But did she not jilt him, throw him over for a richer man, 
without writing a word to him? Is she not dead to him? After 
twenty years will she not be another being than the girl of that 
far-off summer? Again, she had talked with her husband about 
his proposed candidature; so much he knows from Calviéres. 
May not that have been due to coquetry on her part, to a desire to 
see him once more—and perhaps once more to humiliate him? 
Well, he will go, and prove that he has no fear of her. 

And so he goes with Calviéres, in his host’s automobile, or 
rather in one of them, for the rich man has several. As they 
speed along, Savignan forms his judgment of his companion— 
coarse, shrewd, self-sufficient both from his financial power and 
his innate character. Calviéres, after expounding his views on 
the electoral prospect and other matters, dozes; and Savignan, 
looking at his companion, is a prey to thoughts ever more and 
more bitter. 


Les cruelles imaginations physiques évoquées en lui par le rappel du 
mariage de Geneviéve se précisaient. I] voyait Calviéres endormi auprés 
d’elle, d’un sommeil semblable & celui-ci. Ce souffle rude et fort avait 
dai remplir leur chambre, se méler au souffle léger de la jeune femme. 
Les hommes trés chastes comme Savignan ont de violentes répulsions & 
Vidée des familiarités sexuelles. Il voyait cette chambre maintenant, ce 
lit, l’intimité quotidienne de leur existence. Ils ont vécu ensemble, 
songeait-il. Vivre ensemble, la nuit, le jour, le soir, elle si fine, et lui, 
d’étoffe si grossiére ! 


In the course of the morning they arrive at the chateau. 
Madame Calviéres has not as yet come down. His host takes 
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Savignan to a suite of rooms prepared for him where he finds 
evident traces of her. Among other things there is a large photo- 
graph of her brother Guy, a friend of his, killed while on military 
service in Madagascar. Calviéres points it out. ‘My wife has 
had it transferred here from the salon.’ Then there are other 
photographs of Auvergnat scenes which he and Geneviéve visited 
together. On the table are white roses—the flowers which used 
to be his favourite offering to her. Books, too—his books— 
which they read together in that old happy far-off time. He is 
looking at a familiar volume of Sully-Prudhomme when the 
luncheon bell summons him. ‘I ought to have foreseen all 
that,’ he says to himself; ‘she has wished to see me that she 
may recapture me; she is still the same frightful coquette that 
she was; she has not changed; I have—and she shall see that.’ 

With this valiant determination he descends to the dining. 
room. As he looks round the magnificent appointments of the 
chiteau—with its costly restorations—he says to himself 
‘ Mademoiselle de Soléac has sold herself well.’ He comes to the 
threshold and the voice of Geneviéve falls on his ear: that voice 
of which he knows so well the compass with its clear notes, 
musical in gaiety, grave and profound in emotion. She receives 
him with her quiet dignity of a well-bred woman. He finds her 
little changed. Time had touched but not withered her. Her 
hair is of a deeper auburn. Her smile is the same, but more 
marked. Her figure has preserved its delicacy. The years that 
have passed over her head have left small trace except in the 
fatigue of her eyelids and in the expression of her eyes. She 
greets Savignan in a few well-chosen words—how pleased her 
brother would have been, she says, if he had lived, to see again 
the companion of his youth, now become a celebrated historian. 
He gives her his arm and takes her in to luncheon. Is it a dream 
that the woman whose lips he has so often kissed—innocent 
kisses, the first fruits of virginal love, but passionate kisses too— 
should be at his side doing to him the honours of her house, the 
wife of the man opposite, with his loud laugh, his coarse jokes! 
A horrible irritation seizes his nerves—an irritation which directs 
itself against Geneviéve who, though taking part in the conversa- 
tion with seeming indifference, is—he who knows her so well can 
see that—is really terribly upset. Calviéres, given to the 
pleasures of the table, calls his guest’s attention to some Chan- 
turge which he thinks equal to the best Burgundy. ‘It is of 
the year 1892,’ he remarks to his wife—‘the year of our 
marriage.’ Savignan turns to Geneviéve and lifting his glass 
says ‘ You will let me drink to the remembrance of so happy an 
event.’ The poor woman can endure no more. She excuses her- 
self, on the ground of a little faintness, and leaves the table. 
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Calviéres also excuses her. ‘ You remember,’ he says, ‘ that she 
was delicate before her marriage. She has been more so since her 
one baby was born dead.’ 

In the afternoon Calviéres takes his guest in a motor car to 
see some influential electors. At dinner that night Savignan, 
ashamed of his harshness towards his hostess, is amiable to and 
considerate for her. She sees the change of mood in his face 
and, in reply to his inquiry after her, thanks him and tells him 
—with a look which interprets her words—that she is better. It 
is the beginning of an understanding. When Savignan retires 
for the night sleep will not come to him. How can he help 
thinking of the woman whom he had loved twenty years ago 
with all the consuming force of his young manhood—and had 
lost! That woman who is here now, under the same roof, she 
too not sleeping—he is sure of that—but listening, like him, to 
the tempest as it roars against the old towers of Soléac, and 
regretting surely, as he does, the irrevocable separation. 


Irrévocable! Ce point d’interrogation se posa soudain, dans sa pensée, 
et quelque chose frémit en lui, un frisson d’horreur anticipée, & l’idée 
que sa destinée était mélée de nouveau & celle de Geneviéve. Il ne pouvait 
pas plus y avoir d’intimité entre eux que coupable, clandestine, et 
souillée, et déja il subissait l’attrait de ce premier péché. Le Démon de 
Midi, du midi de la vie, troublait cette sensibilité d’homme chaste qui 
avait pourtant dit, tout & l’heare, avant de se coucher, dans sa priére de 
soir, Ht ne nos inducas in tentationem, agenouillé au pied de son lit, 
comme un enfant. Ces mots préservateurs, il ne les avait pas dit avec 
un cour d’enfant. 


An expedition has been arranged for the morrow to a sana- 
torium de la Croix Rouge which Madame Calviéres had founded 
in the hills some dozen miles off. She, Savignan, and Calviéres 
were all three to have made it, but Calviéres’ workpeople are 
threatening a strike, and he has to go off to deal with them. So 
he excuses himself to Savignan and leaves him and Geneviéve 
to pay the visit to the sanatorium together after déjeuner. She 
orders her carriage with a pair of horses, preferring it to the 
more rapid motor, and during the long drive there is opportunity 
for a long téte-d-téte. The sound of their voices is quite dimmed 
for the coachman and the footman on the box, by the jingle of 
bells, the sighing of the wind, the clatter of hoofs. Their talk is 
naturally of each other. She tells him among other things that 
she has had nothing to do with his candidature. It was settled 
by the Abbé Lartigue and her husband, without her knowing 
anything about it. She goes on to explain why she had broken 
off her old secret engagement with him. She had sacrificed her 
love to her duty—her duty to her family—as she esteemed it. 
She did not write to tell him because she thought it would be 
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easier for him if she did not. Yes; this is what she thought; 
‘The worse he thinks of me, the less he will suffer. He will 
believe that I have played him false; that I have married for 
money ; and then he will think badly of me and will not love me 
any more. It will be the irremediable, and that is what ought to 
be.” He does not doubt, he cannot doubt, the truth of what 
she says. As little can he doubt—though she is too proud to say 
so—that her married life has realised none of the ideals which a 
woman associates with wedlock. She tells him that it has been 
painful to her to see him again, but that the adhesion of her 
husband to the cause which he serves would have sufficed to 
hinder her making an objection. ‘Then you still remain 4 
believing Christian?’ Savignan asks. ‘No,’ she says, ‘I love 
the Church; your books have taught me that the Church is 
necessary to France. I love the Church because I am a French- 
woman. [I think it an institution which is vital to us, but I 
regard it as a human institution. Never will anyone make me 
believe that a good and just God has created a world like this 
where pain is of the very essence of life. Non, je ne crois pas 
en Dieu: je n’y crois pas.” ‘This declaration of nihilism,’ 
M. Bourget remarks, ‘ from the lips of a woman who, though not 
altogether young, was still beautiful, had a sinister character in 
the midst of the admirable scenery and the bright day—the con- 
trast between the fresh, peaceful beauty of things and the distress 
of that voice, of those eyes, tokens of a spoilt life, of a psychical 
solitude of so many years.’ Savignan has not the strength to 
continue the conversation. With a gesture of passionate pity he 
takes her hand, saying ‘How much you must have suffered.’ 
‘Yes,’ she replies ; and then, after a time withdrawing her hand, 
she says ‘Please don’t let us talk any more about me. Let us 
talk of you and your literary work.’ And with half an hour of 
such talk they reach the sanatorium. 

Then the Reverend Mother urges them to go on to see Lake 
Pavin—the most picturesque of the lakes of Auvergne. It so 
happens that in their happy youth Savignan and Geneviéve had 
several times planned a visit there, but it had never come off. 
And now they make it, going as far as the road permits in the 
carriage, and then on foot. It is a hazardous expedition, for 
Savignan has to help his companion across the frozen and broken 
ground—hazardous too in another sense. Soon the lake lies 
before them, worthy, for its solitude and its wildness, of the name 
given it: the emotion which it inspires is fear. It is covered 
with ice on which the sun shines. The snow of the last few 
days whitens the tops of the pines and larches. No trace is 
there of human life but an old boat full of water and anchored 
against a stone. The stillness of death envelopes the ancient 
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yoleano, broken only by the noise of the dead branches which 
crackled under their feet. The solemnity of the place and of the 
season harmonises with that moment of their two existences, the 
dawn of their life’s autumn. But for the forest, for the lake, 
ing will come again. For them—ah! no. What a monition, 
before the hastening winter’s inevitable arrival, to lose no one of 
the allotted hours, to embrace, to seize each, to drink greedily 
all the intoxication they have to offer. Savignan forgets every- 
thing but that he and Geneviéve are at the parting of the ways. 
Separation again—or union? Geneviéve feels only that during 
the last three hours she has lived: she has enjoyed the dear 
delight—unknown for so many long years—of unveiling her heart 
to one who understands it. ‘Ah!’ she thinks, ‘what would my 
life with him have been if I had so determined it?’ She is 
obsessed with that thought and cannot utter it. They reach a 
rustic bench. She sits down and looking at the watch in her 
bracelet says ‘ We must be going back.’ ‘ Already?’ he replied, 
and his voice tells her what is in his heart. ‘ Do think,’ he con- 
tinues, ‘that after having lost you for so many years I have 
found you again, to lose you once more!’ ‘We must go back,’ 
she repeats. ‘Geneviéve,’ he says, and when he calls her by 
her name, with the same intonation, the same look as of old, her 
emotion is so great that she trembles all over. ‘I cannot help 
‘it, I cannot help it,’ he says; ‘I love you, I have never ceased 
to love you : never.’ She looks at him with eyes full of tears and 
of rapture. He draws her towards him and kisses her eyes, her 
cheek, her mouth. She returns his kiss. ‘I, too,’ she says, 
‘I have never ceased to love you.’ 

They reach the carriage and drive back almost in silence— 
their hands clasped beneath the fur rug. Calviéres is awaiting 
them when they arrive at the chateau. He remarks that he has 
been a little anxious and was thinking of sending an automobile 
in search of them. His voice thrills the heart of Savignan 
with an unsuspected suffering. Geneviéve explains that they 
were tempted to go on to Lake Pavin, which has made them 
late. Savignan betakes himself to his rooms and finds there a 
long letter from his son, a devout young Catholic, who looks up 
to him as a master in Israel. The boy writes at great length, 
chiefly about an old professor of his, an Abbé Fauchon, who has 
adopted Modernist views and has got into difficulties with the 
ecclesiastical authorities. The Abbé is about to publish a book 
which will consummate the breach with the Church. Jacques 
begs Savignan to try to see him with a view of stopping its 
publication before an irreparable scandal arises. 

Il t’estime, il t’admire; il ne cesse pas de te relire, de discuter avec 
toi dans sa pensée, de te sentir supérieur méme en te combattant: et 
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alors ta sympathie de grand Chrétien allant vers lui, spontanément, 4 
V’heure de l’épreuve—il n’y résistera pas. 


Savignan, on the verge of adultery, does not feel like the great 
Christian that his son takes him to be. The living mirror of the 
letter exhibits to him an image of himself very different from 
the reality—from the creature of flesh and desire revealed during 
the last few hours. What is he to do? Even now, at the last 
moment, cut to the root the criminal passion which has arisen? 
Flee—there was no safety but in flight—from the demonium 
meridianum? I will go away to-morrow, he resolves. A letter 
which I have received will serve as a pretext. 

He has to sit through a dinner of influential electors given in 
his honour—some twenty of them, whose loud coarseness dis- 
gusts him. Geneviéve, who is on his right, sees how ill at 
ease he is and divines that there is also another and a stronger 
reason for his melancholy. ‘ You have regret?’ she whispers. 
‘Remorse,’ he answers. ‘I knew it,’ she says. She bids him 
meet her in the park the next day at nine. He says Yes, but 
he means No. When the guests are gone, he sees Calviéres, 
announces that the candidature is impossible, and asks for an 
automobile very early on the morrow, as he must leave for Paris, 
whither an important letter recalls him. Calviéres promises one, 
but, like the resolute man that he is, by no means gives up the 
notion of the candidature. He goes to his wife’s room and asks 
her if anything which Savignan has said in conversation with 
her during the day will throw a light upon his change of purpose. 
She replies No, and suggests that the company he met at dinner 
may well have disgusted him. Calviéres departs. She thinks, 
‘Savignan wants to go without seeing me again.’ 


‘Tl veut s’en aller sans me voir.’ La cruelle phrase & prononcer pour 
une femme qui venait, cet aprés-midi, de se réchauffer, de se briler le 
coeur & la flamme du plus soudain, du plus violent incendie de passion! 
Avoir gardé au fond de soi, vingt années durant, le regret, endormi mais 
toujours vivant, du roman brisé de sa jeunesse: avoir suivi, d’un intérét 
toujours grandissant, & travers la vie, le héros de ce roman, avoir désiré 
follement le retrouver sans rien prendre pour cela, le retrouver par un 


de ces hasards qui donnent la sensation, le frisson d’une destinée—et il est : 


assez jeune, elle est assez jeune encore pour qu’ils puissent s’aimer !—II ne 
l’a pas plus oubliée qu’elle ne 1l’a oublié. Et dans une reprise folle des 
émotions anciennes, un vertige, un tourbillonnement, les fiancés d’autrefois 
précipités & ces aveux, & ces baisers, ce bonheur-la, extatique, insensé, 
inespéré. . . . Et puis rien. 


The wretched woman, her mind full of these thoughts, lies 
in her bed sobbing at the prospect of losing for ever her new- 
found happiness. She must write to him. Yes; and he must get 
the note before he goes. How? She looks at her watch, It is 
an hour after midnight. There is only one thing tobe done. She 
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_ must take her letter to his rooms and put it on a table and he 
will see it when he rises in the morning. She gropes her way 
to his door. There is a light shining under it. She opens it 
softly. He is there seated at the table, his son’s letter before 
him. She gives him what she had written—a simple and timid 
request that they may be friends at all events, if nothing more. 
He reads and replies ‘ No, that is impossible.’ He looks at her, 
in the disarray of her half-made toilette. He had never seen her 
so beautiful. He draws her towards him. ‘ You will hate me 
to-morrow,’ she says, ‘ you will curse me; but I love you too 
well. Love me; love me; there is nothing else true in the world. 
Don’t you feel it?’ ‘ Yes,’ he answers. 

Two hours afterwards Geneviéve escapes back to her own room ; 
and in another three hours Savignan is in an automobile on the 
road to Clermont side by side with her husband. A bright light 
burns in her window by way of farewell to him. She has 
promised to be in Paris in a week’s time. As the automobile 
rolls along Calviéres plies him with arguments against renounc- 
ing his candidature. He hardly listens to them, though wearing 
an air of profound attention. His ears are really full of ‘les 
phrases balbutiées par sa maitresse entre ses bras.’ At last he 
feigns to be convinced and says ‘ Very well, then, I will take up 
the candidature ; I give you my word.’ 

When Savignan reaches Paris his son Jacques is on the plat- 
form to meet him. The enthusiastic youth says, as soon as his 
father alights from the train, ‘Ah, you have come to save the 
Abbé Fauchon. How like you! You will prevent the appearance 
of his book.’ Savignan, whose thoughts had been by no means 
dwelling on the Abbé Fauchon, replies curtly ‘My poor boy, I 
will hinder nothing ; if he wants to leave the Church—well, let 
him.’ To himself he says ‘If my boy only knew!’ Still he is 
very keen to deliver his son from the Modernist Abbé. Jacques, 
he then learns, is much in love with Thérése Andrault, a charm- 
ing young girl whose people are greatly under the influence of 
Fauchon, as indeed she herself is—and ever more and more. 
He tries to negotiate the marriage. Unsuccessfully. Thérése 
says she is affianced to another, secretly, and cannot reveal the 
matter without his consent. The young man is terribly upset. 
Savignan, after a few days, suspects that the alleged fiancé is 
Fauchon himself, who, though hitherto a man of ascetic life, 
has publicly advocated the marriage of priests. He asks Jacques 
‘Do you think so?’ The miserable youth answers affirmatively. 
‘Then you must allow that he is a great scoundrel,’ Savignan 
says. Jacques puts in a plea for him. ‘ But if he is obeying his 
conscience and if he loves her?’ ‘ Loves her!’ Savignan ex- 


claims ; ‘ but he knows very well that the wife of an unfrocked 
3x2 
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priest is a pariah. And he, with his experience of forty years of 
life, thus ruins the future of an inexperienced girl of twenty!’ 
And then comes the news that Thérése hag left her father’s 
house! What has become of her? The apostate priest’s book 
Hakeldama appears; and Savignan, yielding to the pressure 
of Catholic friends, and desirous to open his son’s eyes, promises 
to write a confutation of it in the Germe. But he asks himself, 
Can he, being what he now is, do this work? Why not? He 
will say nothing which he does not think. His article shall be 
perfectly true, perfectly sincere. Hypocrite? No; one is a hypo- 
crite only when one writes what one does not believe. But his 
readers-—the hundreds, the thousands, who will read his words in 
the Germe; people who know him either personally or by his 
writings, and who suppose him to practise what he proclaims— 
will he not be deceiving them? And then the verse of the Psalm 
comes to his mind—‘ Why dost thou preach my laws and takest 
my covenant in thy mouth, whereas thou hatest to be reformed 
and hast cast my words behind thee?’ The impression produced 
upon him is so great that he pushes aside the copy of Hakel- 
dama, and does not begin the proposed article. And his thoughts 
turn to Geneviéve. There is before him a letter from her telling 
him that she will be with him on the morrow. In twenty-four 
hours she will be with him in the little apartment, in a quiet 
street, which he has taken and furnished for their meetings. 
The hours drag leadenly along. At last! She is there. En- 
tirely devoted to him, she enters into all his thoughts, his feel- 
ings—his anxieties about Jacques for example; even his fear— 
religious nihilist as she is—of the malign influence of the Abbé 
Fauchon over the young man. She gives him prudent counsel. 
She understands that, being as he is now, he has scruples about 
certain conversations. ‘ Do not entertain them,’ she says. ‘Do 
not seem to dread the arguments of your opponents. And as for 
your son, leave him to himself to get rid of his illusions. It is 
not possible that he should, in the long run, fail to judge Fauchon 
rightly. This Modernism is a kind of Protestantism.’ And so 
the times goeson. Calviéres is called out of Paris by business for 
a week, the lovers see one another daily, and the hours pass 
quickly away, burning and full. Savignan’s article against 
Hakeldama still remains unwritten. Meanwhile Jacques 
maintains, unshaken, his faith in Fauchon. Why does not his 
father write the promised refutation uf the Abbé’s book? Why? 
He is tempted to think it is because the book is unanswerable. 
In conversation with Savignan he hints as much. Savignan 
replies, ‘That is how you interpret my silence! You interpret 
it wrongly. It is quite true that it will cost me much to write 
the article, but not for the reason you suppose. However, I will 
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do it.’ And so he sets to work and writes it at white heat, 
employing all the treasures of his learning, all the force of his 
dialectic. He works at it through the night, not remembering 
his scruples, impelled by the one thought that he is writing to 
save his son’s soul. He gives the sheets to Jacques to read. The 
youth’s difficulties disappear. He is convinced. He says to his 
father ‘Tu m’as délivré. Quel article! Comme j’y vois clair 4 
présent ! ’ 

And now several things have occurred to arouse Calviéres’ 
suspicions. Geneviéve comes to see Savignan, and tells him 
various details of a disquieting kind. She adds this above all, 
that she has just missed from her bracelet a little gold safety 
key which she always carried there. It unlocks a small box in 
which she keeps Savignan’s letters—a supreme imprudence she 
knows it was to keep them, but ‘ Ces lettres, c’était toi. Je n’ai 
pas pu.’ She is much perturbed; and so is he. She learns in 
the course of twelve hours that her maid, paid by Calviéres, has 
stolen the key and that he is in possession of the letters. There 
is a scene between him and her—a very powerful scene on which 
I must not linger—and Geneviéve quits her husband’s house and 
betakes herself to an hotel in the Rue de Rivoli. He goes in 
search of his advocate—but reflects that the man is not very 
trustworthy, and also that he wants a vengeance more im- 
mediate and more complete than that which the law will give 
him. Then he hears the voice of a newspaper boy crying ‘ Les 
Droits Nouveaux. Premier Article du célébre Abbé Fauchon.’ 
The thought strikes him. ‘The Abbé Fauchon! that’s my 
man.’ Only the day before he had chanced to see Savignan’s 
annihilating review of Hakeldama. He reads the Abbé’s 
article ‘ L’Excommunication Libératrice’ in the paper which he 
has just bought. He doesn’t know much about the subject with 
which it deals, but Le recognises and appreciates its venom. 
‘Yes,’ he says, ‘that’s my man: ill-conditioned, needy, the 
poison of asps under his lips, his heart full of gall; and then there 
is that article in the Germe between them. Yes, that’s my 
man ; that’s he; he will flay Savignan alive for me; and he will 
do it at once.’ He jumps into a taxi, learns at the office of the 
Droits Nouveaux Fauchon’s address, drives rapidly to it, and finds 
the Abbé there. Calviéres ascends the miserable dilapidated 
staircase of the wretched house which is the home of the apostate 
priest and his bride—he has now married Thérése—murmuring 
‘What a place for a honeymoon! But no doubt he has 
got hold of some servant girl.’ Fauchon himself opens the 
door of the appartement. The few days of wedlock have not im- 
proved his appearance. Animality, mingled with a touch of 
shame, is written on his face. ‘I have come to you to speak 
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about M. Savignan,’ says Calviéres. ‘I don’t want to receive 
anyone from M. Savignan,’ the ex-Abbé replies ; ‘ he has written 
an infamous article about me.’ ‘I don’t come to you on behalf 
of M. Savignan,’ Calviéres rejoins. ‘I come to give you the 
means of doing for him. I come to you because I have read his 
article in the Germe and yours in the Droits Nouveaux.’ * Ah, 
you propose revenge to me?’ ‘No, justice. This militant 
Catholic who has written against you in the Germe is the lover 
of a married woman. Look at the letters.’ ‘How did you get 
them?’ Fauchon demands. ‘They are addressed to my wife,’ 
is the reply, ‘and I was going to pay the expenses of his candida- 
ture! Now do you understand what a dirty scoundrel he is? 
Haven’t I the right to ruin him? Look at the letters.’ Fauchon 
takes up one of them, and then another, and another. He finds 
uncomplimentary phrases about himself: ‘a charlatan,’ ‘an 
abominable intriguer.’ Why, it is Savignan who is a charlatan, 
an abominable intriguer; yes, a debauchee, an impostor; he 
writes against the marriage of priests—he a libertine, an adul- 
terer! Such hypocrisy deserves to be publicly exposed. Fauchon 
agrees to write; he will have the letters type-copied. Calviéres 
takes his departure ; the ex-Abbé promising him to give back the 
originals if he will come again at five o’clock. 

Fauchon calls Thérése, who is in the next room. She comes, 
pale and anxious. ‘Here are Savignan’s love-letters,’ he says. 
She is stupefied. ‘ Yes, his love-letters to a married woman : the 
pen which wrote those pages about clerical celibacy in the Germe 
wrote these turpitudes’—and he reads some extracts. ‘He 
deserves the pillory. He shall have it.’ Thérése is shocked 
at her husband’s project. He is obdurate. She exclaims ‘ And 
Jacques Savignan?’ ‘ Well,’ he says, ‘ Jacques shall know what 
manner of man his father really is. The father shall be stabbed 
through the son.’ She sees that it is useless to argue with the 
fanatic, who, by way of silencing her, quotes the text ‘ Oh the 
depth of the wisdom and knowledge of God: how unsearchable 
are His judgments and His ways past finding out! ’ 

Fauchon sallies forth to arrange for the publication of the 
proposed articles about Savignan’s love-letters: he will make a 
series of them in the Droits Nouveaux; and Thérése meditates 
how she can stop him from perpetrating this infamy. What 
can she do? The only thing she can think of is to go to Jacques 
and to get him to come. Fauchon used to be very fond of him— 
and may, perhaps, even now listen to him. So she goes off to 
Savignan’s house and finds Jacques there. She is obliged to 
tell him all she knows. The young man is overwhelmed. 
‘These were two men that I believed in! Well, I will come— 
I will follow you in a short time.’ She returns to her home. 
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Presently Fauchon comes back. His proposed articles have 
been accepted. He sets Thérése to type the letters, so that the 
originals may be returned to Calviéres, as had been agreed. She 
proceeds to do so. ‘Then Jacques arrives. A stormy scene 
ensues, in the course of which Thérése thrusts.the letters into a 
large envelope and hands them to Jacques, who puts them in 
an inside pocket of his coat, which he buttons up. Fauchon 
tries to take them from him. There is a struggle between 
the two men, in the course of which Fauchon seizes a revolver. 
Thérése tries to take it from him. Jacques endeavours to 
separate them. The revolver goes off. It wounds Jacques. The 
hurt is mortal. In a few hours he dies. 

Such is the catastrophe in which the story culminates. I 
leave readers desirous of knowing the sequel to seek it in 
M. Bourget’s own pages. I trust that in my brief résumé I have 
given, at all events, some indication of the living force with 
which the author writes. He is in all his works a psychologist, 
but nowhere has his power of analysis and introspection been 
more signally manifested than in these volumes. Of course he 
does not write virginibus puerisque. He uses great plainness of 
speech in dealing with matters of a sexual character upon which 
an English novelist would barely enter. But in this work he does 
not give us any of those ‘ audacities of description,’ to use his 
own phrase, which we find in some of his earlier fictions, and 
which, as I venture to think, disfigure them. 


W. S. Litty. 
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FROM EARLY VICTORIAN SCHOOLROOM 
TO UNIVERSITY: 


SOME PERSONAL EXPERIENCES 


THE fact that a College education is now possible has made a 
radical difference in the lives of English women. No change in our 
circumstances can be so important to us as a change in ourselves, 
and, even though but one girl in a hundred has any sort of 
University career, the other ninety-nine are unconsciously 
affected by it, and their standard of life and its work altered. 
Not freedom only has been given, but some things more positive 
than freedom—energy, and an outlook on some of the tasks to 
which energy can be most wisely devoted. We have only to read 
Jane Austen’s books, or even such comparatively modern presen- 
tations of English life as those given us by Miss Yonge, to realise 
how great is the space we have traversed ; while the less spirited 
and less known tales, such as Private Life, Anna, and 
Shades of Character, tales altogether sunk below the horizon 
of this generation, seem as though they were written from another 
world than ours. So cramped, so artificially restrained, was the 
scope of women in the Early Victorian period ; the few rose, and 
rose high, but the many were sunk in stagnation. 

The latter half of the nineteenth century accomplished many 
revolutions, from the capture of our radiant servant, electricity, 
and other triumphs of science, to the wide-spread results of the 
Education Acts of 1870, the majority of those results being for 
good, but some few of the forces let loose being still in need of 
discipline. Among these revolutions, one of the most important 
and least obtrusive was the offer to English women of a sound 
education. Never was a deep and genuine transformation of 
thousands of human destinies accomplished with less noise, never 
was fire with less smoke. Now and then there was a momentary 
ebullition about some fantastic change in dress, about the use of 
the latch-key or the disuse of the chaperon, but these soon 
subsided and progress went on unhindered. 

The figure of the Old Maid is gone from the stage of life : that 
figure so often rendered ludicrous, but to the initiated so full of 
pathos, the embodiment of powers thwarted, crushed, and flung 
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prone before the victorious career of others. In her place stands 
the Unmarried Woman, to whose special care some of the great 
tasks of the world are committed. The place of women in the 
general order of things is determined by elemental facts, easily 
recognisable in savage and half-civilised nations. One half of the 
human race are to be fighters, rulers, explorers, discoverers, and 
builders, and the other half are to make—body, mind, and soul— 
those of the coming generation who are to fight, rule, explore, 
discover, and build. There is a fundamental truth in this division 
of labour that cannot be overlooked, but not only does the idea of 
motherhood need immense expansion if it is to be true and noble, 
but the mere fact that in our country alone there are said to be 
three quarters of a million more women than men—and those, I 
believe, mainly in the professional classes—proves to us that we 
have much to consider before accepting any easy solution of the 
problem of women’s work. Especially in the ranks of the un- 
married we may find a mass of fine material of which good use 
can be made; a mine of treasure that is thus far not thoroughly 
explored. The cloister is no longer possible, but a devotion equal 
to that of the cloister lies buried in these lives. Magnificent are 
the tasks assigned to women, whether married or unmarried : vhe 
total care of children under ten, and nearly the total care of old 
age ; the tendance of the world of the sick, suffering, and disabled 
falls in great measure to their share, and also a large proportion 
of the help given to the vast multitude of those in need or dis- 
tress. The adornment and beauty of the world has always con- 
‘fessedly been in their hands, and now that the deeper notes are 
added, they may command the whole scale and be the producers 
as well as the subjects of art. They are needed, needed, and at 
times the murmur of the need becomes conscious want, and rises 
to a shout as the clamour for their service is heard by the ear that 
is open to the needs and desolations around. The task of educa- 
tion claims them by the ten thousand, and the hospital claims 
them by the thousand ; the vast empty lands of our Colonies cry 
aloud for them, and social reform at home urgently demands 
them ; the paths of literature, art, and music, always nominally 
open, can now be entered with new appreciation, and the region of 
systematised domestic economy they have entirely to themselves. 
The long dammed-up waters have been let loose into a score of 
new channels, and wonderfully little damage has been done to 
the plantations on the way. Here and there a girl, breaking 
through the old barriers of feminine diffidence and dependence, 
with its blushes and smiles and tears, has failed to find for herself 
a new barrier in the right place, and so has brought discredit 
on a good cause; but, taken as a whole, no revolution has ever 
been marked by more moderation, and this quietness and self- 
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discipline remains for ever as a proof of the fresh strength, the 
robust home-loving goodness of our English girls. The green- 
house was broken through, but the unsheltered plants have 
quickly acclimatised themselves to the natural course of the 
seasons. ‘’Tis in grain, sir, twill'endure wind and weather!’ 

Personal experience, if faithfully recorded, is eventually of 
more value than many generalisations, and I have been excep- 
tionally well placed for sharing in the great transition. Let me 
say at the outset, that I am a thorough Conservative at heart. 
This word, in my present use of it, has not a shade of political 
or even social intention, but means that I love the old-fashioned 
virtues and amenities, and that in spite of all changes I recognise 
some of the highest types of beauty in cramped and modest lives, 
and in narrow views of religion. In matters of Faith, the light- 
hearted speculative iconoclasm of the young is to me a great pain. 
Yet there are definite excuses for their rashness, for forty years 
ago the formulas and phrases by which religion was conveyed to 
our souls were too sharply cut. The natural reaction has come in 
the flooding of old boundary lines, and the justifiable running out 
of speculative thought into illimitable space has been lightly 
followed by the host of the ignorant and the easy-going, to their 
great hurt. This is not the place to dwell on the revolution of 
Religious Thought, a revolution more widely operative than that 
we are now considering, but the influence is felt in far-away 
regions, and it is inevitable. To stand full in front of the 
Zeitgeist and oppose it is to repeat the story of Canute and the 
waves. There is many a pang for us elders in seeing the ancient . 
landmarks ignored and treated as of no significance, but there 
are two things we can do: the first is to hold unshaken our own 
creed, a little shortened perhaps since it passed from the hands 
of authority to those of reason, but in its vital centre divine, 
conclusively proved to be so by the best of all authorities, our 
daily experience ; and the second is to look with eyes of sympathy 
on the position, so different from our own, in which the women 
of the next generation find themselves. The new antecedents must 
necessarily produce new consequences, but Truth amid all fluctua- 
tions stands fast, and will be discovered by the sincere and the 
humble. ‘Crux stat, Orbis volvitur.’ Not only the earth but the 
heavens have been shaken in the course of my lifetime, and the 
things that cannot be shaken do appear all the more clearly. The 
tide retreats to gather its forces in a new direction, and the old 
landmarks of the spiritual life emerge again, standing where they 
have stood for centuries past. If we believe that the world is 
governed by the God of our worship, and neither by Satan nor 
by a blind Fate, there must be some advance in goodness, some 
virtue and help in every veering blast of the Zeitgeist. Possibly 
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it may be the virtue of courage in the face of opposition that is 
to be called out, but this should seldom or never be undiluted 
with sympathy. I think that some of the martyrs felt sympathy 
for those who lighted the faggots. Certainly there is good in the 
present Zeitgeist, with its energy of social reform, its desire for 
the Women’s Vote, and its impatience of every authority that is 
' not reasonable; and by contributing ourselves to the tendencies 
we can commend we may weaken those that we cannot, and 
point out the highest and best road. We are put into the world 
to ‘serve our generation,’ and this implies discernment of its 
needs, and we are not put into the world to complain of our 
generation with the iterated and mournful cry ‘It was not so 
when I was young.’ 

Among the precious things of the world one of the few most 
precious is the heart of a true woman. It is a jewel that belongs 
to the very crown of things, and with us who have some power 
of education in our hands lies the responsibility of keeping the 
treasure unblemished, and of bringing it up to its best and most 
beautiful. I have, I confess, looked with critical eyes on every 
change, whether of inner faith or of outer custom, fearing that 
some influence may draw near that will detract from its price- 
less beauty, but I am not disheartened. With this outlook of 
hope I address myself to the more ‘conservative’ spirits, and 
think that it may perhaps be of use as well as of interest if I 
relate something of my personal experiences of the revolution in 
the education of English women, and state the benefits that appear 
to me to be most solid in the gift of a College career. Curiously 
enough, my life seems to have covered the whole range of the 
transition, as far as it has yet gone, from schoolroom tuition of 
a typical Early Victorian character, onward to holding the position 
of Principal in one of our University Colleges for over thirty 
years. 

Think of a bright, pleasant schoolroom in a country house 
‘five miles from everywhere,’ a room containing many things, but 
witnessing to no real teaching. A few maps were on the walls, 
but no blackboard was there, no charts, no models, no explana- 
tion of the lessons the children were to learn, and which were to 
be ‘heard’ next day. The governess might change from time to 
time, but the system never. So many pages of ‘Mrs. Markham’ 
to read aloud, a French verb to repeat (and the accent taught 
was excellent), ten examples from ‘Colenso’ to be worked, six 
questions of ‘Mangnall’ to answer, and two pages of ‘Child’s 
Guide’ to prepare. This latter book was easy and also varied ; it 
told you what tapioca was, and why the thunder did not precede 
the lightning. I do not think I remember a spark of real interest 
being elicited, except when one governess (otherwise unsatis- 
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factory) taught us to collect, press, and name the beautiful ferns — 
of our neighbourhood ; neither do I recollect any sort of explana- 
tion—no, not even to correct the spelling of the word Medi- 
terranean, which had been rendered with twot’sandoner. Well 
do I remember the anxious look down the page to find the little 
pencil mark where the exertions of the day might find an end. 
The strain was laid on memory and perseverance only, and neither 
reason nor imagination was called to co-operate. Of all the arith- 
metic I learned, and there was a little every day for several years, 
I can call to mind only one single rule, and it ran thus: ‘Turn 
the fraction upside down, and proceed as before.’ It was no 
wonder that children were not interested, and it is not much 
wonder that a little boy, economical of effort in learning his share 
of Mangnall, miscalculated his turn, and when asked ‘ What was 
the character of Henry the Eighth?’ cried out enthusiastically 
‘Round, and fiattened at the poles ’! 

Our real education lay outside the schoolroom. The hour 
struck, we made some ‘ putting-away ” evolutions with the velocity 
of a hurricane, and then, on the days when a formal walk was 
not a necessity, looked at one another with a triumphant ‘ Now, 
what shall we do?’ To run out into the garden with the dogs 
was very seldom our choice, for indoor pursuits were many and 
enticing. This was our mother’s doing. She was brought up 
without any governess, after the fashion of a still earlier period; 
she had read Plutarch’s Lives and Rollin’s Ancient History, she 
had taught herself Greek, and knew an outline of classical philo- 
sophy. I do not suppose she knew much in quantity, for the 
sole method of tuition had been to read aloud while her mother 
sewed ; but what she did know was like pure gold for quality. 
Moreover, she was able to instil a love of knowledge for its own 
sake, and she encouraged us to glean in every field that was open. 
One of the first things was to teach us to copy printing characters 
clearly and neatly ; then we learned some heraldry, and drew and 
painted many fine escutcheons; after this we began to learn 
German ; next we picked up (or bought) shells, and learned to 
name them every one with the help of the now long-disused 
science of conchology ; then we learned (or rather my sisters did) 
how to sing glees and the alto of little songs, and we had great 
joy in attempting the elements of perspective, in finding the 
horizon line and the point of sight, and in seeing how completely 
these two things controlled the whole picture. It is not possible 
to enumerate all the subjects touched on. It was not ‘ lessons,’ 
for no learning was demanded of us, and we might leave off when 
we wished ; it was exceedingly fragmentary knowledge, and yet no 
one could call it a ‘smattering,’ because it was fired with the 
most ardent interest. It made us good listeners and gave us an 
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eager desire to learn more. Intellectual curiosity once awakened 
led us into regions where our mother did not follow, such as the 
naming of constellations or of wild-flowers, both of which were 
accomplished under some difficulties. Every new subject thought 
of was left more or less unfinished, and yet the effort of mastering 
the rudiments of each was so intelligent that it held within it 
something of the excitement of the explorer. Most of such know- 
ledge is now systematised in the lessons of our kindergartens and 
high schools, and when I see the careless way in which some 
children regard their nature-study, their brush-work, their 
growing seeds and the rest of their apparatus, it gives me a pang 
as though some rare and sacred domain were being treated as 
common ground. It is right, it is a thousand times right, that 
the beautiful things of nature should be bronght to the attention 
of every one of these little ‘heirs of all the ages in the foremost 
files of time,’ and yet there is something lost. Popularisation, 
alas! has in it too often an element of vulgarisation, and when 
wonder and reverence are set aside true education dies. 

When I was fifteen the schoolroom, as such, was given up, 
and we were left to our own devices. Our tastes led us to art 
and science rather than to literature, but there was nothing like 
adequate guidance, and a good deal of time was lost. 

I remember that we decided that for at least six hours each 
day we ought to be at work on something tangible, and though 
the exigencies of hospitality would of course encroach on this, 
we faithfully entered on paper what we had been able to 
accomplish. This was by no means all solid reading, for drawing 
claimed a large share, and for one of us at least there was the 
turning-lathe and other employments of the hands. This aim 
continuously carried out produced some results. We were able 
to read the Gospels in Greek, and we learned German poetry, 
and knew how to manage both a microscope and a telescope so 
as to give pleasure to others. Novels, except Sir Walter Scott’s, 
were debarred, but the field of poetry was open. It was a closely 
restrained life, and, though a happy one in its way, we longed 
to try our wings on some harder flight, and a vague unrest under- 
lay the apparent harmony, as though in the far distance some- 
thing was calling to us to which we were not allowed to respond. 

After some years of this life I went to stay with my cousin, 
Professor Campbell, of St. Andrews University, and there first 
heard of the possibilities of a College career. My ambition was 
fired, leave was given, and in October 1872 I plunged into Girton, 
at that date just three years old. A written examination was a 
thing unknown, and many of my papers must have been an amuse- 
ment to the examiners, but they were lenient and wise in con- 
forming the standard of requirement to what they were likely 
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to find, and I remember that they gave me full marks for Scrip- 


ture and for the essay, and the satisfactory result was my 
admission. 

The impact of a new world on an old is a strange thing, and 
not easy to experience with an even spirit. There were only 
eleven students when I entered Girton, and scarcely over twenty 
when I left ; but they all felt the responsibility of the new effort, 
and were discreet and véry quiet in public. But amongst our- 
selves the ferment worked vigorously. Everyone had come to 
College by her own strong desire, everyone had come in the face 
of a little laughter, that could hardly be dignified with the name 
of opposition, and the atmosphere was charged with electricity. 
Coming, as I did, from a home such as I have described, there 
seemed to be around me an uproar of interests, and principles that 
had been considered as fixed in solid form for ever were thrown 
into the melting-pot. There appeared before me a passage ever 
lengthening; as we walked, curtain after curtain was dashed 
aside, and who could tell what new world awaited us at the end? 
It was not light, for the old lights were dimmed, but the way 
stretched on through the gloom. The safe fireside and the closed 
room had in some mysterious fashion opened out into long echoing 
galleries, and there was no possible turning back. ‘The first 
perception of great thoughts, the surrendering of the mind for 
the first time to universal questions, the glimpse of something 
immense, doubtful, probably malignant—for let it be remembered 
that Darwin’s Descent of Man was not published till 1871—these 
are experiences that cannot be repeated, and I found them awe- 
inspiring. Whither would they lead? The unknown was vast 
and fearful. No second Stanley can walk across Africa not know- 
ing whither he goes, no second Livingstone can stand by mighty 
flowing waters and wonder whether he has found the source 
of the Nile or the Congo, for the map is now in everyone’s hands. 

Let me leave the immediate personal recollections, and try to 
point out what seem to me to be the essential gains, intellectual 
and ethical, that have been brought to Englishwomen by a College 
education. 

The intellectual advance, since the days of my schoolroom, 
is easy to see and praise. The first two ‘High Schools,’ at Man- 
chester and at Notting Hill, were opened in January 1873, and 
were rapidly followed by others, covering England with a network 
of ever-improving instruction. Still earlier were founded the 
Cheltenham College for Ladies under Miss Beale, and the North 
London Collegiate School under Miss Buss, both true pioneers. 
In two or three years this type of school sent up to the Colleges 
students better prepared in those elementary subjects which we 
of the first years had found so desperately difficult, and the 
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Colleges in turn reacted on the schools in sending them a new 
and better type of teacher. In slowly but steadily widening 
circles the fresh impetus spread outward, as books of a more 
solid kind were demanded from libraries, as magazines for women 
adopted a more public and disinterested tone, as aesthetic taste 
was cultivated (this chiefly by Ruskin, who stands wholly inde- 
pendent of Women’s Colleges), and as Browning Societies, 
Shakespeare readings and debates began to be organised here and 
there among girls and the younger married women. When we 
think of the petty interests these things superseded, the gain is 
obvious. 

But the most important thing is the ethical aspect of the 
movement, the change wrought, not in the stores amassed, but 
in the collector and keeper of those stores. Let us try to sum 
up the gains. 

Before we can judge of the value of a cure, we must note 
the features of the disease or weakness from which it is the happy 
release, and already the conditions of the past are only too rapidly 
fading from our memories. It was not a good life for the many, 
the Early Victorian. For the favoured few it was beautiful. 
Read The Gurneys of Earlham, The Taylors of Ongar, Two Noble 
Lives, Sara Coleridge, Mrs. Schimmelpenninck, or a dozen 
other biographies, and see the splendour of that mysterious thing, 
a good education, and how it can surround and draw out to the 
very best a young and growing mind. There were no classes, 
no herding girls together, but the best was effected for each one 
singly. Even outside the ranks of highest cultivation there 
might be found a few ‘schéne Seelen,’ delicate of taste, sub- 
missive of will, ignorant of the main evils of life, and perfectly 
silent about the little they did know, exhaling a fragrance of old- 
world sweetness which it is hard to find now. The flower grown 
under glass has an unblemished charm all its own, but, when 
we are considering human beings, the charm seems an unnatural 
one. 

Turn and look at the lives of the many. Thousands of girls 
were growing up in our pleasant country homes without enough 
to do. Even out of doors the interests were not many. The 
few rode or hunted, but the many went a walk ‘ there and back.’ 
Tennis came in (in the form of Badminton) just as I entered 
Girton, and croquet was some dozen years earlier. The indoor 
pursuits were more varied, but they were not worthy the efforts 
of young life, and the evenings were long and sleepy. The girls 
who lived in provincial towns had the advantage of occasional 
concerts or lectures, but they suffered grievously from want of 
breathing space, and some of them were never for a moment 
alone. . There are virtues in solitude, for which no other gift can 
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compensate. To both town and country girls the clash of life 
was denied, the exertion of the judgment was of no use as opinions 
were offered them by Society ready made, strong enthusiasms 
were considered a little unseemly, and (if the parents could con- 
trive it) the daughters were saved from even touching the hard 
corners of the world or thinking of its cruel realities. In the 
Middle Ages the lady of the castle sang to her lute, worked 
tapestry, and knelt in her chapel, while her lord’s captives rotted 
in the dungeon immediately below her feet. It was the same 
again on a wider scale. Before a woman’s eyes, evil was not to 
be conquered or remedied, but simply to be thrust out of sight. 

Solitude and experience seem to be two of the chief fashioners 
of human life, and too often both were denied. 


Es bildet ein Talent sich in der Stille, 
Sich ein Charakter in dem Strom der Welt. 


The few have the talent. Mrs. Browning, amid surroundings 
uncongenial except for an encircling wall of solitude, attained her 
end and blossomed in beauty. The many possess the possibility 
of character, but these were denied the pelting stream of life and 
the rolling waves of hardship that alone can mould it. Denied; 
entirely out of protective kindness, but denied. I know what 
I am speaking of, for I have not only seen it but felt it. Now, 
human nature will find directions in which to expand, and the 
tracks left open were but poor ones. Prejudices grew up and 
waxed mighty ; strong feelings were spent in youth on very small 
issues, and then as age drew on there eame a kind of wither- 
ing of the whole nature. Often have acute observers of our life, 
such as our best novelists, commented on the shrinking and 
drying up of the nature as much more common in women than 
in men—e.g. Maggie Tulliver’s aunts. Now, the reason is not 
far to seek. Never a maiden but the pink and white blossom 
of April adorns her life with the latent promise for the future, 
but, the visiting bees and the winds of heaven being excluded, 
there is no fruit. Age, loftily judged, is meant to be the best of 
times, but the season for setting the fruit has passed, and the 
life is empty. The charm of the timid blossom is soon over, and 
the long stretch of forty years that should prove the ultimate 
and lasting beauty has little indeed to show. As far as one can 
judge, it is the absence of responsibility and the power of choice, 
the absence of the assertion of personality and the endurance of 
the consequences of action, whether good or evil, that produces 
this blank. The corresponding young man, the brother of the 
girl we are considering, is turned out to work in some form of 
active life, and his faculties of choice and will are developed. 
There is certainly much risk, for we see a percentage of these 
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fine young lives run to waste; dissipation takes the place of 

, idle self-will runs into vice, and one soul more treads 
the path to ruin. Prodigal sons are alas! many, and prodigal 
daughters are very few, for scarce one in ten thousand would break 
through the bonds and fly to destruction. Women have stronger 
instincts than men toward the actual beauty of goodness, and 
they see no charms at all in freedom purchased at such a price. 
So the women of whom we speak stayed on in their orderly and 
often pleasant life, and withered away on the stalk. Fears of 
various small kinds took possession ; fears of mice and of cows, 
fears of being alone, and fears of many other sorts where no 
fear is. The cheerful talk became empty gossip, endless curiosity 
about trifles in the lives of their neighbours, perhaps made more 
interesting by a hint of detraction and disgrace. Divergence of 
opinion, which is one of the best preparations for arriving at 
the truth, degenerated into spiteful hints or an open ‘snarling 
match.’ Everything touched on, even things of a kindly intent, 
became paltry, and the life closed as the very picture of 
insignificance. 

Is this too severe a sketch? The maiden, to start with, is 
generally sweet, and often strong, and it is the fault of her cir- 
cumstances rather than herself if this miserable end is reached. 
One redeeming light, the sunshine of Christianity, has shone 
steadily through this poverty of twilight, and those who have 
given themselves to distress and suffering for Christ’s sake have 
shown like stars amid the dimness. Even if I pass over the 
splendid band of women of older days and confine myself to those 
who have breathed the same air with me (nearly every one of 
them I have seen, and some of them I have known), the sight 
is a beautiful one. The pioneers of nursing—Florence Nightin- 
gale, sweet Agnes Jones, and grave Sister Dora; the true hero, 
Josephine Butler ; the single woman theologian of the nineteenth 
century, Dora Greenwell; the helpers of the utterly degraded, 
Mrs. Ranyard and Mrs. Bayley ; the persuaders to righteousness, 
Miss Marsh, Mrs. Pennefather, and Mrs. Catherine Booth ; the 
sailors’ friend, Miss Weston, and those who have raised the 
lives of our soldiers at home or abroad; and for each leader (and 
many more might be mentioned, even among those who have 
crossed my path) there were perhaps a thousand of the more 
obscure whose names are known and honoured only in Heaven. 
Here was a crusade offered in which life might be worthily laid 
down, here was an outlet beyond the fireside, scope for the exer- 
tion of heroic forces, a path of limitless patience. This is the 
Cloister in its permanent and ideal form, this is devotion per- 
meating all life. 

But the Cloister can never be the vocation of the majority, 
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and we return to the ordinary girl of leisure in the pleasant home, 
Where there are children there is always work, happy and varied 
work, and the stagnation can never be complete. But it ig 
impossible to use the whole being in this home life, and unused 
powers first rebel and then become atrophied. One young heart 
after another looked out of the windows of home on to the stir 
and colour in the street below, and then felt herself drawn back, 
gently, by the bonds of affection, but irresistibly. She must find 
her: interest in the room, but not outside it. Much real affec- 
tion, more convention, and a sarcastic word thrown in now and 
then to quench aspiration, and success is attained : a very com- 
plete success, for not only does the girl herself wish to be no 
more than her surroundings require, but she hastens to shut 
the window for her younger sisters. Then the withering process 
sets in. The power unused becomes unusable, and the judgment 
that is allowed no exercise is not respected because it is not worthy 
of respect. In this way is made the timid and garrulous old maid, 
or the mother incapable of following her children beyond infancy ; 
excellent so long as the body is supreme, but content to lose hold 
on her flock one by one just when the character and tastes are 
forming. This is no true motherhood. 

But we may now leave the description of the past, and con- 
sider what College has done for us. School life naturally ends 
at eighteen, and all education that comes after that age may be 
classed as ‘College.’ Beside the University Colleges we find 
medical and hospital training, the teachers’ and kindergarten 
courses, political economy, secretarial and commercial instruc- 
tion, hygiene, agriculture, art, music, physical training, domestic 
science, and a swarm of other employments, every one involving 
good hard work and tending to develop independence of character. 
Learned men in every department have been exceedingly kind 
in lending a helping hand to the aspiring, and have often been 
proud of their eager, ignorant pupils, while to us the scope has 
given new life. 

And what are the ethical elements in a College education to 
which we owe so much? People say that a community of women 
does not thrive, but becomes petty and full of friction and small 
bickerings. For idle women this is abundantly true, but for 
College students engaged in their work it is emphatically not so. 
In idleness of spade and rake plenty of weeds spring up, but 
industry is a wonderful helper toward all that is good. The pre- 
sence of a great object that demands interest and controls effort 
is protection enough against the evils to be feared. Moreover, 
I would say that in a resident College the community should not 
be so large that the influence of the Principal and staff cannot 
be deeply felt by each individual student. Men may possibly 
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thrive in large numbers, but women do not. By no means must 
the deferences and restraints of a refined social life be lost, but 
when College life is rightly ruled the courtesies grow and flourish. 

I write of the ideal College, and would like to place before my 
readers the ‘ought to be’ and the ‘might be’ rather than the 
‘what is.’ And yet there is not a single feature in the sketch 
which I shall present that is not taken from life, not one detail 
that has not been abundantly realised. 

Perhaps the first and foremost thing learned is public spirit. 
Even to the best of women this often presents difficulty, because 
there is hardly any scope for it in the home, where every interest 
is of an individual nature. The good girl will do almost anything 
for love, and the ‘ Thanks awfully’ of the brother, and ‘ That’s 
areal help’ from the parent, is reward enough. But there is no 
equivalent in College life. ‘As ungrateful as a Republic,’ say 
the French. No immediate thanks are given, and effort and 
patience go unrecognised ; the demand of virtue is only for life. 


Give her the glory of going on, and not to die. 


In the new surroundings we have emphasis laid on persistence 
and self-restraint, on effort robbed of vanity, and of all but the 
purest good. Respect for the helper and leader is, of course, 
built up as time goes on, and at last brings in a full reward. 
This is not the kind of effort natural to a woman ; for the sake of 
the individual she can be wholly selfless, but she needs practice 
to become disinterested for the sake of the many. Such a train- 
ing adds the width and magnanimity she often lacks. 

Another important point gained is that of a sheltered period 
for slow and firm growth. Too often the girl of the country house 
steps from the shades of the schoolroom into the blaze of a few 
weeks of excitement and pleasure during the ‘ season,’ and, unless 
the mother’s guidance is very wise indeed, the soft little character 
covered with sweet buds of promise is soon blighted and turned 
in upon itself in vanity and selfishness, and the leaves and 
blossoms never expand to their best. The finest trees are always 
of slow growth, and the years from eighteen to twenty-three are 
the formative years of life. For my part I love to see a girl still 
a child at eighteen, guided by the decisions of her parents, and 
referring to them for a judgment ; but at twenty-three she should 
have opinions of her own, for no generation can take shelter 
behind another. Affection and loyalty may make one hide every 
sign of divergence till long after this age, and indeed for the 
whole of life, but never again can there be real dependence. For 
the parents to demand it is an insult to the next generation. 
They have had their turn of the opportunity to mould taste and 


principle, and now friend must talk with less-experienced friend. 
Rx¥2 
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For the child this transition ‘ from the glad safe rear to the dread- 
ful van’ is of supreme importance, and time must be allowed for 
expansion of the sympathies and strengthening of the judgment. 
The respected solitude of the little study, the pleasant companion- 
ship in the dining-hall or during the long walk, the discussion 
of serious subjects in the debates, and above all the gentle con- 
tinuous pressure of real scholarly work, hour by hour and day hy 
day, these form the best environment which we know for the 
growth and maturing of the young soul. 

Again, we learn toleration. A girl is a fastidious and con- 
servative being, who early absorbs systematic prejudices, as to 
what is ‘ the right thing to do.” Members of different grades of 
society, of different Churches, perhaps of different nations, are 
all on a level at College, and the true nobility of the spirit has 
the opportunity to show itself without adventitious support. At 
first some of us, from the delicate isolation of our homes, look on 
with wonder, and perhaps with dislike. Then comes toleration, 
and then more than toleration—appreciation. For ourselves we 
begin to see what was due to our circumstances and what to our 
own endeavours, and the sight is humbling ; for others, we learn 
to divide between the fixed and the variable, between the inner 
soul and the fortunate or unfortunate surroundings of develop- 
ment. To a mind of any discernment the lessons given by a 
College year are immeasurable and indelible. 

Also we learn courage. At home principles slide along accus- 
tomed grooves and under full approbation, but at College they are 
set free and tested amid cross-currents. To learn to listen, to 
speak clearly, and then to listen again, does not sound as though 
it were a hard task, but often it is so for a woman. The bud of 
conviction opened and nursed in shelter must be tested by adverse 
winds and pelting rain. The process is not always without 
suffering, but so long as the loneliness is not felt to be too acute 
every term brings in some fresh good. 

There are other gains, too, but these are the most obvious. 
To concentrate intellectual effort for three years on one definite 
end, to stand together in free comradeship, to lay the basis here 
and there of a life-long friendship, to learn scarcely conscious 
lessons of sympathy with others who differ—and differ widely, 
and yet to hold the more firmly and openly to the central con- 
structive principles of faith and duty, such is the ideal of College 
life. This is scarcely the place to speak of the labours of the 
Principal and staff, labours all-permeating and invaluable, with- 
out which the College is robbed of its power to train and guide ; 
nor is it the place to speak of the Students’ Christian Union, that 
wondrous ‘ growing point’ of the spiritual life of the world that 
brings forth new shoots year after year. In fact, the more I write 
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the more I am conscious of the depths that cannot be written 
about. Leaves and blossoms are discussed and classified by 
botany, but the central core of life from which the whole plant 
grows is a thing apart, and is hidden. Every scheme or institu- 
tion which deals with the human character must have behind it 
devotion and sacrifice or nothing permanently good is attained. 
Evil attends every wide-spread movement, and there is need of 
constant vigilance, but in the transition from the old world to 
the new, of which I have here attempted an outline, the good 
preponderates in large measure. We may take courage. The 
foundations are well and firmly laid, and we may safely go on to 
greater things. 


I have not spent my heart in vain 


A woman’s soul, most soft yet strong. 


CoNSTANCE Li. MAYNARD. 
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THE MUSIC OF INDIA: A CLASSIC ART 


UNDERSTANDING between persons or peoples can never be won 
without a certain measure of surrender—a willingness to set on 
one side the conclusions of special experience, individual or 
national. In order to arrive at a just estimate of another 
country’s achievement in any given art the inquirer must be 
able to divest his mind of the trained tastes and distastes asso- 
ciated with the practice of that art among his own surroundings. 

The futility of mere analysis, applying the tests of its own 
familiar canons and conventions to alien customs, is recognised in 
dealing with dead and gone civilisations, and the method of 
modern research is to retrace one’s steps as far back as possible 
towards a common starting-point. By examining different 
cultures in their relation to one another, with as little educated 
bias as possible, the student can construct a psychological back- 
ground against which contrasting customs are shown up in their 
true perspective. It is to be regretted that the ‘ comparative 
method ’ has been, in general, so little used in treating questions 
of Indian culture, whose motives date back as far as those of 
Greece, or the past empires of the Nearer East. For this reason 
the verdicts of the old-fashioned critic, who instinctively held that 
his own country’s traditions were founded upon natural and 
universal laws, and judged the practice of other nations by the 
measure of their conformity with those laws, still hold the ground 
on many points regarding the cultivation of the arts inIndia. The 
merits of Indian drama and epos were indeed recognised by a 
small circle in the West as long ago as the end of the eighteenth 
century, when first translated into English ; for literature is con- 
formed to more universal laws than the other arts, and makes a 
wider appeal. Indian painting and sculpture have only begun te 
engage our attention seriously within the last decade. The music 
of India still waits to be interpreted to our understanding, though 
signs of an awakening interest have begun to appear. 

Viewed from the European standpoint, our traditional estimate 
of Indian music is not illogical. It cannot be denied that Indian 
music, however well performed, rarely makes a spontaneous 
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appeal to our musical sense, and affects it not always pleasurably. 
The difficulty of hearing typical music in India, except in a few 
favoured localities, is considerable ; the dearth of Indian writings 
on the subject is so great as to discourage research ; the Indian 
system of musical notation is crude and defective * ; and, finally, in 
popular drama native melodies are so much contaminated with 
inferior Western popular airs as to be subordinate altogether. From 
such facts as these have arisen, naturally enough, the beliefs that 
Indian music lagged behind the other arts and was never 
developed beyond the most elementary stages, and that it has 
little vitality at the present day, and is already on the path of 
decay. These are the conclusions to which sober analysis has 
led us on evidence which seems sufficiently convincing. Yet I 
think that an honest attempt to discover the true scope of Indian 
music and its meaning and value to the peoples of Indian culture 
will show this evidence to be mostly irrelevant. 

In his preface to Mr. E. C. Clement’s Introduction to the 
Study of Indian Music—a valuable discussion of Indian musical 
theory—Dr. Ananda Coomaraswamy writes : 

Its golden age must lie far back from the present: it not improbably 
coincided with the moment of greatest achievement in drama, Kalidasa, 
and for the theory, Bharata. Long anterior to this, however, music was 
a highly cultivated, perhaps the most highly cultivated of the Indian 
arts, and to the present day it has remained the most continuously vital 
and the most unwersally appreciated art of India.2, Taking together what 
has been lost and what remains, music is the most complete expression 
of the soul or genius of the Indians—a mirror faithfully reflecting their 
inner life, 


This statement, emphatic and authoritative, gives the lie direct 
to our popular theories. Can we discover for ourselves to what 
extent it is upheld by the facts of Indian life and experience? 

To begin with, legend gives to music a place high above all 
other artistic influences, and attributes to. it powers quite beyond 
those of mere human attainment. We are told, for example, 
that Mien Tansen, a musician of the court of Akbar, sang one of 
the night Rags* at midday, and that by the powers of his music 
darkness fell over the palace as far as his voice could be heard. A 
Bengali girl-singer of old time was said to have drawn down rain- 
showers upon the parched crops in time of famine by singing the 

? It is scarcely possible for the musical notes of any but the simplest airs 
to be recorded completely, and it is a rare thing for them to be even partially 
written down. 

? My italics. 

* The Rags and Raginis, with their families of Putrus, or Bharjyas, were 
the presiding deities of the different musical modes (or ‘themes ’—we have no 
word which gives the exact meaning, for Western music has not its equivalent 
in practice), to which they gave their names. Each season of the year and 
hour of the day hae its special mode which is appropriated to it. 
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rain-Rag Megh-Malar. The impious Ravana, an Indian Tityos, 
chanted the hymns of the Séma-Veda with such effect that the 
great god Shiwa was moved to pardon him. Even the instrument 
itself seemed to be endowed with magic properties. In the 
Arabian Nights there is a description of an Indian lute, which, 
when its strings were touched, sang of its birth, its nurture, and 
its fashioning ; of its wanderings and of its adventures. A verse 
of the Bengali poet Ram Prasad tells how 


The music has entered the instrument, and of that mode I have learnt 
@ song. 

Ah! that music is playing ever before me, for concentration is the teacher 
thereof. 


The value of these naive popular beliefs, the very mirror of 
popular fancy, is in showing us what seemed to the common mind 
a perfectly credible and natural happening. It is just because 
music could affect the feelings and moods of the people so deeply 
that they looked with such awe upon its powers. From being 
itself impelled, beyond reason and wish, to do this or that at the 
behest of a musical strain, it is only a step further for a simple 
mind to conclude that the sovereign power of music could control 
the workings of nature too. I have myself no doubt that the 
reluctance shown by Indian musicians of to-day towards singing a 
Rag at any but its seasonable time is dictated by a latent fear of 
disturbing the divinely appointed order.* 

Apart from legend, however, history, from the very earliest 
times, is quite definite in according to music the foremost place 
among the arts, whether in courtly or in popular life. It formed 
an essential part of religious observance and dramatic representa- 
tions. The strongest ethical influence was attributed to it, and its 
place in education was carefully guarded. 

The spell of lethargy that fell on the cultivation of music, as 
of the other arts, in India during the nineteenth century was 
due to no internal weakness or decrepitude. Predominance of 
Western influence, slavishly imitated but never assimilated, the 
invasion of India by the restless commercial spirit of the West, the 
rise of industries, transferring production from the workshop to 
the factory, are among many causes that kept the creative spirit 
in check for so long a period. But the active Renaissance spirit 
that is making itself so widely felt in India of to-day is full of 
promise for the arts along their own lines of development. Music 
above all is too closely bound up with Indian life as a whole to be 
diverted permanently from its essential traditions. In character 
the true national music—and it is this alone that we need to 


* The reason alleged is that the presiding deity has only time to listen to the 
melody at the appointed hour. 
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consider, not the hybrid musical declamation which foreigners 


generally hear and accept as the type of Indian music—has never 
changed or lost its prerogative. It may be difficult for us to 
understand how an art can conceal itself from foreign observa- 
tion for so long, allowing nothing to be heard of it or written of it, 
unprotected by the zealous guardianship of societies or bodies 
which discuss its methods and preach its laws, and at the end 
emerge intact with an unbroken tradition. Yet this is fully 
possible in the East. The custom of oral transmission by which 
our own Greek epics were handed down for centuries was super- 
seded in the West by the art of writing. In India it has con- 
tinued side by side with the written language fulfilling its own, a 
separate, function, and the greater works of literature have been, 
by preference,® handed down in this manner. The greater free- 
dom which the oral tradition gives to the interpretative art was 
considered even more essential to music than to literature, and 
the musician would have nothing to do with a system of slavish 
memorising which depended on a written score. The true fol- 
lowers of the national art, at the present day even, uphold the 
custom of oral transmission and regard the threatened introduc- 
tion of a fixed and more elaborate system of notation as an 
innovation destructive to the very nature of Indian music. 

In continuation of the passage quoted above, Dr. Coomara- 
swamy writes ‘that Western Orientalists and educati nists have 
so long ignored this music is the measure of their misunder- 
standing of India.’ 

Here is a charge too serious to be ignored. If this statement 
contain a literal fact, then, by implication, a bigger claim is made 
for the importance of music in India than we could truthfully 
make for that of our own art. Highly as we prize our music of 
the West, we look for a real appreciation of its value amongst the 
initiate alone. There are countless others for whom it has only 
a limited meaning, whose lives are not sensibly affected by its 
influence. Are we then to assume that music has a greater hold 
upon the peoples of Indian culture than it has upon ourselves? 
In the main this is so. As an art it may be less systematically 
cultivated by them ; as a factor in daily life it plays a vastly more 
important réle. To the European music is a thing that stands 
outside his life, is wholly external to his normal routine ; it gives 
him pleasure and interest in a greater or less degree according 


5 These two great works together (i.e. the Ramayana and the Mahabharata) 
form the outstanding educational agencies of Indian life. All over the country, 
in every province, especially during the winter season, audiences of Hindus 
and Mohammedans gather round the Brahmin story-teller at night-fall, and 
listen to his rendering of the ancient tales. The Mohammedans of Bengal have 
their own version of the Mahabharata.’—Sister Nivedita (Cradle-Tales of 
Hinduism). 
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to his taste or understanding, but it is not expected to mould his 


character or to determine his conduct. Music is an essential, 
perhaps the most essential, part of our culture, but we do not 
regard culture as an essential part of our daily life ; and by tacit 
consent educated people are content to regard music as a. branch 
of knowledge for the select. Even the word ‘musician’ is used 
to mean not a person with taste or liking, or even talent, for 
music, but a person with some professional training therein. To 
the Indian, on the other hand, whose life is ordered on a religious 
basis throughout, music—the chief handmaid of religion—is a 
pious duty not less than a recreation. In its beginnings the 
offspring of one of the four sacred Vedas, music was early 
appropriated to the service of religion, and to the present day 
every religious act is performed, every festival with its innumer- 
able sacred offices celebrated, even many of the ordered duties 
of the day discharged in chant or in rhythmical movement. An 
interesting little handbook, almost the only one of its kind, giving 
the impressions of an English observer on Indian music, contains 
the following description ° : 

The people of India are essentially a musical race—every important 
event in their life has its appropriate song. To such an extent is music 
an accompaniment of existence that every hour of the day and season of 
the year has its own melody. Mirasis (i.e. bards) wander about the 
Punjab like the minstrels of the Middle Ages. They are amongst the 
retinues of the great. . . At marriages, fairs, and ‘religious festivals they 
are in great request, and in everyday life they figure largely in the fore- 
ground. Mirasi women are called in on various occasions, as, for instance, 
to invoke the aid of the goddess Sitala if a child is sick, to sing a friend 
away when she leaves the village, or to welcome her with a song on her 


return. 


Music in the West is a highly specialised art. We tend to 
think of it less as a creative activity, obeying certain artistic 
rules, than as a thesaurus of masterpieces to which individual men 
of genius have made their several contributions. We are not so 
much interested to ask ‘What kind of a musical idea?’ as 
“Whose work of music?’ The composer builds a structure of 
his own imaginative creation upon a foundation of certain types 
and conventions, expresses himself in phrase or harmony derived 
from this or that school of orthodoxy, employs technicalities in 
vogue in some particular style. The result is, inevitably, that 
the appreciation of the hearer can never be complete unless assisted 
by trained knowledge of musical science. This may be less true 
of the works of those artists, such as Grieg, for example, or 
Chopin, whose motives and ideas have been suggested by national 
life, but all our composers, even a Mozart, one of the most 


* A Short Account of the Hindu System of Music. (Annie B. Macleod.) 
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ntaneous and innately musical, appeal fully as much to the 

hetic instinct as to the whole human personality. 

In Indian music the spirit of the nation is nearly always the 
direct inspiration, and personal genius must subserve the end of 
expressing this. The elaborate airs of professional singers are 
something of a class apart, a fraction only, and the least signi- 
ficant element of the whole.’ The purpose of Indian music is its 
service to the people from the highest to the lowest without 

d. Never was there a more democratic art than music as 
practised in the land of aristocracy, India. 

The musical compositions of modern Europe, if we except the 
old folk-songs,* many of which have come down to us in a variety 
of settings, are creations, finished and complete. Every detail of 
form is unalterably fixed by its author, and the genius of the 
interpreter lies in getting so near to him in spirit as to be his 
faithful mouthpiece. 

In Indian music even its classical compositions, the Rags, a 
part of sacred tradition, can clothe themselves continually in 
fresh forms and assume different guises. To interpret means no 


* Musical activity in India has never taken the form of the cult of organised 
concerts, and the public performances, upon which the European hearer bases 
his impressions of Indian music, are scarcely representative of its true purposes 
or standards. Since, moreover, the professional performance has become 
grievously obscured in character and denationalised during the nineteenth 
century—the ‘ dark age’ of the Indian aris—it becomes clear that such a truly 
national music cannot fairly be judged by the quality of the performance which 
the casual stranger is permitted to hear. 

* This argument purposely takes no count of folk-music, which has never 
been officially recognised by musicians and which plays little part in the history 
of Western music. Besides which it dates back to a time when our musical art 
was in its infancy, and ite typical forms had not been evolved. The ancient 
‘singing-men ’ of England, once a highly privileged order, with princes and nobles 
as their patrons, steadily lost caste during the fourteenth century until, by 
Elizabeth’s time, they had the name of rogues and adventurers. In the words 
of Dr. Bull’s couplet (a reference to a proclamation of Edward the Second) : 


Beggars they are by one consent, 
And rogues by Act of Parliament. 


The minstrels of France and the Minnesingers and Meistersingers of Germany 
are not much heard of after the end of the fourteenth century, and the fifteenth 
century in Spain saw the end of the order of Troubadors. 

It is only of recent years that enthusiasts have traced the pedigree of this 
old art of the ballad, as best they could, with the few records at their disposal, 
collected its scattered relics, and attempted to show its importance. Referring 
to the old folk-music, Margaret Glyn (The Rhythmic Conception of Music) 
writes : ‘ The fact that the Church system, the Gregorian, which held the field 
completely from the fourth century to the close of the sixteenth, has descended 
to posterity by means of its intonation, and the popular system of folk-song . . . 
has come down to us through oral tradition only, completely accounts for the 
overlooking of the latter and the enormous bulking of the former in musical 
history.’ This music, persisting in an oral tradition in every country of Europe, 
is truly national wherever it is found, and largely religious (not ecclesiastical) 
in tone, by virtue of its descent, quite apart from its association with the 
miracle-play. The famous old air of ‘Come over the burn, Bessy,’ referred to 
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faithful reproduction of an individual work, but a free rend 


times, the meaning of life found its permanent musical expres. 


sion. Such interpreting is in itself a creative art, for each 
rendering of a work is a living contribution of the artist. The 


singer deals with the Rag as his feeling or mood dictates, impro- 
vising with unfettered freedom of choice within the limits of its 
own laws and principles. For this reason repetition is almost 
unknown, because musical sounds and sequences (not reduced to 
a final form in a musical score) are organised and controlled by 
no other law than the taste of the singer.* 

Clearly, then, since the whole purpose and nature of Indian 
music is so much unlike our own methods, all attempts to judge 
it by Western canons must be futile. For all that, is it not 
strange that the voice of Indian music should not have tran- 
scended the barriers of convention at least so far as to convey 
some intelligible message to our ears, since music, of all the arts, 


by Shakespeare in King Lear, is an illustration of a manner which was fairly 
common at the time. One of its versions is as follows : 


Come over the burne, Besse, 

My little, pretty Besse, 

Come over the burne to me. 

The burne is this world blind, 

And Besse is mankind, 

So proper I can none find as she. 
She dances and she leaps, 

And Christ stands and clepes, 

Come over the burne, Besse, to me. 


‘he South of Germany is especially rich in old folk-songs telling in quaintly 
simple, often domestic, language of incidents in the life of our Lord or the 
Virgin, or of the joys of the Blessed in Heaven. Such are, for example, the 
Schlesisches Wiegenlied, beginning : 


Auf dem Berge da gehet der Wind, 
Da wieget Maria ihr Kind. 


Or the Odenwalder Volkslied, ‘ Die arme Seele vor der Himmelstiir’ : 


Im Himmel sind der Freuden so viel 
Da tanzen zwei Englein und haben ihr Spiel, u.s.w. 


Very similar, too, are the old Catholic folk-songs—legends of the Holy Family 
or of the Apostles, etc.—of Normandy and Brittany, which Yvette Guilbert 
has made familiar to us. 

Apart from its distinctive charm, this folk-music is most valuable as showing 
the natural laws of the development of music. But the folk-songs have ceased 
by this time to be a part even of rustic popular life. 

* This fine conception of the interpreter’s art is only possible where oral 
tradition obtains. Wagner gives us the same idea of creator and interpreter 
in one in the guild-tradition of the Meistersingers : 


Der Dichter, der aus eignem Fleisse, 
Zu Wort und Reimen, die er erfand, 
Aus Ténen auch fiigt eine neue Weise 
Der wird als Meistersinger erkannt. 


in terms of those ancient forms and phrases in which, in Vedi¢ 
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gj closest to the instinctive feelings of mankind? Can no 

on, other than difference of convention and manner, be found 

account for our deafness to its meaning? I think there can— 

_ ne which will explain without detriment either to Indian musical 
genius or to Western understanding. 

There is nothing to equal, of its kind, the musical art which 
has grown up in modern Europe, with its wonderfully complex 
gience and its marvellous refinements—an art which so much 
of the highest genius of the West has helped to build. Recog- 
nising our music as unique in its own excellence, we have taken 
itas the type, the norm, by which to measure the musical arts 
of other lands. Starting from this false premise, we have 
blundered into a cul-de-sac off the road of scientific inquiry, and 
can only extricate ourselves by retracing our steps historically. 
For the music of modern Europe is of the nature of a ‘ sport’ in 
artistic development : it owes its very excellence, as well as its 
limitations, to an accident of history which diverted its course 
from the natural path of musical growth. 

The parent of all Western music was the ancient Greek art 
jpovorxyn. The modern musician is not, as a rule, disposed to 
admit that our music owes much to the music of Greece, not- 
withstanding the direct influence of this upon the rise of opera 
or ‘music-drama.’ Be that as it may, historically at least our 
music was, in its beginnings, derived from the Greek art from 
which it took its name. But 1 wovere} was in general so vastly 
different from anything that we understand by the word music 
that it is at the present day almost entirely incomprehensible to 
us. Scholars and musicians alike have tried to explain this fact 
by denying that there existed any Greek art of music worthy of 
the name—although this denial, as in the case of Indian music, 
went clean contrary to the evidence of history *® and the Greeks’ 
own estimate of their art. Of late years fresh facts on the subject 

have come to light, and scholars have done something to vindi- 
cate its claims and explain its meaning. But very few have been 
interested in these explanations, and the subject has remained 
at best one of intellectual curiosity only. There has never, to 





2° * What, then, shall be our education? Or is it hard to invent a better 
than has been discovered by the wisdom of ages—I mean the education of 
gymnastic for the body, and music for the soul?’ Plato, Rep. 376 k. 

Music always held the first place in the education of the child and the youth 
in Greek life. In Homer music is cultivated by every class and is associated 
with nearly every action. Achilles was taught music by Cheiron, Hercules by 
Linos. Music was not only a recreation, but, to borrow Reinach’s words, a 
‘ yéritable instrument de moralité.’ It was a part of noble education. In Ionia, 
Lesbos, and Crete there was a special cult of music organised almost on the 
lines of a university training. 
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my knowledge,” been any attempt to establish Greek music ag 
a Classic art, along with sculpture, literature, and the other arts 
—an art whose canons were chosen by the highest artistic taste 
and laid down for posterity to adhere to in some considerable 
degree. For all that, I am persuaded that the Greeks did dis. 
cover the natural purposes of music, and cultivated this art with 
the same genius that belongs to all their artistic achievements, 
along its proper lines of development. If we can find out what 
were these lines of development we shall be nearer to an under. 
standing of Greek music than any laboured reconstruction of 
Greek melodies and attempt to appreciate them by our musical 
sense will bring us. And, however circuitous the path, this, and 
no other, will lead us to a better comprehension of the Indian 
music of to-day: for the Classics of the West and the Classies 
of the East, the arts of ancient Greece and the arts of old 
Hindostan, were evolved upon very similar broad principles and 
stood in a simple comprehensible relation to one another. In 
the East their traditions are no dead letter ; they inspire the daily 
life of the people of to-day. Among us the ancient Classics are 
diligently preserved and handed on by cultured taste, but (pace 
our ‘ Classical education ’) the ‘ dead languages’ have ceased to 
speak living words to us, and the old art of ‘ music,’ in particular, 
has even lost its ancient prestige. 

The term % wovotxn was the most comprehensive art-word in 
antiquity. Strictly speaking, it consisted of pédAos and pvOyds, 
the equivalents of which—melody and rhythm—we moderns use 
in a specialised sense. In ancient times, however, uédos stood 
for that part of music which had to do, not only with melody, 
but with intervals, species of the octave, with all the variety 
of modes and transpositions, with modulation, with vocalisation, 
and with orchestration. PuvOyds,’* too, consisted not only of 
the audible rhythm which forms the basis of all music and gives 
the art of phrasing, but of all the ordered complexities of bodily 
movement which we group under the name of dance. . Thus 
% wovotxy contained, at least potentially, every branch of art that 
has anything to do with sound or systematised movement. In 
Greek civilisation ‘ music’ became more highly developed in some 
directions than in others. In melody proper, in variety of scales 


11 A paper on Greek music read by Mr. J. Curtis before the Hellenic Society 
in the early part of last year makes out a good case for Greek delicacy of 
ear and perception of tone-difference, but I have nowhere found the subject 
treated by classical scholars otherwise than as a deviation, strange, if interesting, 
from the normal conception of musical practice. 

*2 Rhythmos was the dominant factor in music in early times, and melos more 
or less subordinate; the freer development of melos came later. The ancients 
considered rhythmos to be the male and melos the female element in the 
partnership. 
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and intervals, and in every branch of rhythm, Greek music was 
‘cultivated to a degree unknown in Europe to-day. On the other 
hand, polyphony, that branch upon which our music is mainly 
built up, did not develop beyond the simplest harmonic’ effects. 
Such, broadly speaking, was the range of the musical art in 
Classical times, as nearly as may be co-extensive with the range 
of Indian music, laying down, as I hold, the natural lines of 
musical development, and determining, as I shall try to show, 
the inherent relation of the different branches to one another. 
That our modern art of music has diverged from these lines and 
conforms to other laws, which it has evolved for itself, was due 
toa definite break in its history. The rise of Christianity affected 
the musical art much more profoundiy than the other ‘ pagan ’ 
arts. These lay more or less dormant during the centuries of 
ecclesiastical domination, but, with their liberation in Renaissance 
times, emerged with a full-grown tradition of Hellenic learning 
and Hellenic skill behind them. The severity of the early Fathers 
might have put the same taboo upon the Greek art of music 
but for the fact that some measure of intonation was found to 
be helpful to the Church services. As it was, they discarded ** 
most of the elements of music, in particular the rhythmical 
measure that encouraged the spontaneous movement of the dance, 
and introduced in its place a stress- or accent-beat which for- 
bade all such freedom of expression. It is thus owing to the 
stern asceticism of the priests that our modern music is founded 
on an artificial bar-measure. In this fact lies the essential differ- 
ence between ancient and modern music, between the music of 
the East and that of the West. In ancient Greece, as in India, 
the unit of musical composition is the phrase ; a figure or motive 
is the shortest complete element—an element which can, and 
normally does, suggest an entire cognate idea, in movement, 
melody, and words. In Western music the unit is a bar, a frac- 
tion without any intelligible meaning in itself. With the intro- 


** That is, simultaneous harmony was always confined to two notes, although 
the natural chordal sequences would probably suggest themselves to performer 
and hearers. 

** Music has had its detractors at other times than in the early centuries of 
the Christian era, though with less far-reaching effects. Thus the ascetic 
instincts of the Emperor Aurungzeb gave a distinct set-back, for a time, to the 
practice of music as of the other arts, under the Mughul dynasty. The Greek 
Philodemus of Gadara wrote a treatise on music, (there may have been other 
such,) disparaging it as an article of luxury having no useful object, and con- 
sisting merely of a sensuous combination of sounds. In England, in the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, many of the more puritan-minded viewed 
it with suspicion. ‘Old Humphrey’s’ verdict on music (Old Humphrey’s Walks 
in London) is very typical of histime. He writes : ‘So long as Music is content 
to be the handmaid of devotion she is well worthy of regard; but when she 
sets up herself to be worshipped, down with her, down with her, to the 


ground.’ 
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duction in the West of a fixed or metric, to take the place of 
the periodic or rhythmic unit, the natural association of moye- 
ment and words with the melody, in which they are inherent, 
was broken up. Henceforth, in the new music which grew up 
on this basis, the union of words with music was voluntary and 
arbitrary, dictated by the composer’s choice, not implicit in the 
scheme ; and dance,’* as a musical element, was entirely crushed 
out and detached. 


18 The folk-dance did indeed persist in popular custom, with all its old 
traditions, though banished from the musical art. Its antiquity and its religions 
associations protected it even in the face of clerical disapproval. History has 
outlawed it altogether, but it can be traced from time to time, here and there, 
as accident has caused it be recorded. Its significance is often religious, and 
it is as closely allied to the folk-song as the Greek sacred dance was to the 
Greek hymn of worship. The ‘ White Paternoster’ is one of our best-remembered 
folk-hymns with dance accompaniment. Most interesting of all is the unique 
old carol ‘To-morrow will be my Dancing-Day,’ still sung by peasants in 
Cornwall, (though nothing is known of its tradition or origin,) when recorded by 
William Sandys some eighty years ago. (For the carol in full, and discussion, 
see the article by Mr. Mead in the October number of The Quest 1910.) 

1. 
To-morrow will be my dancing day. 
I would my true love did so chance 
To see the legend of my play, 
To call my true love to my dance. 
Sing Oh! my love, Oh! my love, my love, my love, my love, 
This have I done for my true love. 
Ir. 
Then was I born of Virgin pure, 
Of her I took fleshly substance, 
Then was I knit to man’s nature 
To call my true love to my dance. 
Sing Oh! etc. 
Int. 
In a manger laid and wrapped I was. 
So very poor, this was my chance 
*Twixt an ox and a silly poor ass 
To call my true love to my dance. 
Sing Oh! etc. 
The story proceeds, through eleven verses, in simple and devotional language, 
to tell the life history of our Lord down to His death, burial, and resurrection, 
ending : 
Then up to Heaven I did ascend, 
Where now I dwell in sure substance 
On the right hand of God,—that men 
May come unto the general dance. 
Sing Oh! my love, etc. 

The old drama of the Totentanz, the Dance of Death, (Danse Macabre in 
France, where it has a slightly later history,) has the same pre-Christian 
pedigree, though used in the service of Christian legend. 

A single example of the sacred dance actually adopted into public worship 
survives to this day in Seville, where boys dance round the high altar of the 
cathedral at the festival of Corpus Christi. 

‘The struggle was a long one, and in the end the Church never quite 
succeeded in expelling the dance from her doors.’ ‘ The struggle’ of the dance 
for its place is less discreetly passed over by tradition than by history. A 
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By these means the music of Europe has become a specialised 
and unrelated art which cannot justly be compared with any 
of music whose history has not been interrupted and 
revolutionised by external conditions. To understand it fully 
requires a sense educated for the purpose, through which it speaks 
to the intellect and emotions, but this educated musical sense.is 
of no help to us in interpreting the musical arts of other races. 

Now, having found the Classical traditions for the art of music 
in Europe, let us examine them more in detail to see how close 
a parallel they offer to the Classic music of the East. 

‘H povowny, as we have seen, covered a much wider range than 
does our music of to-day ; was highly cultivated, but never became 
specialised. Its elements were not separable from one another, 
and the whole art was developed, as in India, in its relation to 
daily life.'* Like Indian music, too, its origin and chief purpose 
humorous old folk-song from Schlesien, ‘Der Kappelménch,’ tells the tale of a 
monk whom a certain man would fain tempt to dance. A sheep, a goat, 
various offers were made to him, but the monk continued to deny that he 
knew anything about so vain a practice. At last a bribe was found which the 
monk could not resist. 

O Minnich willst ok tanza, ich ga dir glei ane Maad? 
The monk admits that he can dance, and has always danced (in private, one 
supposes). 
Mir Kappelménnche tanze schu, eich tanz ok winderschien. 

The achievement of the Church was, in fact, not the destruction of the dance, 
but the secularisation of the dance. On one occasion only, too pleasing to be 
forgotten, the dance actually won the day in open combat. The fandango, 
condemned by the clergy, came up before the Sacred College for its final 
prohibition, but the charm of it so captivated ite judges that they gave it a free 


pardon ! 

%* T have not attempted in this article any discussion of the ancient Greek 
and Hindu musica] systems, which is too large a subject to be dismissed 
briefly. The resemblances between the two sciences are so striking as to have 
suggested to various writers, Indian and European, that they were derived 
from a common origin. Most significant of these resemblances are the 
following : 

(1) The great variety of scales in common use; 

(2) The possible division of the tone into quarter-tones, or, by re-tuning of 
the instrument, into thirds of tones, three-eighths of tones, and other minute 
intervals ; 

(3) The cultivation of the rhythmic and melodic sides of music, with little 
regard to harmonic effects ; 

(4) The ‘mode’ (theme, or style). The variation in meaning of the words 

yovia, rovos, and rpdémos as employed by different writers—sometimes even 
interchangeably by the same writer—has given rise to different theories of 
pitch, key, or scale, and to many a controversy. Out of a mass of vague 
and conflicting evidence emerges, however, the sure fact that the Greeks 
composed in certain definite and orthodox sequences, or styles, and that each 
style was susceptible of different interpretation by the musician who impro- 
vised the melody. In this custom we have the undoubted equivalent of the 
Rag. 

Many apparent minor points of similarity are interesting as a matter of 
speculation, but their history is much complicated by the doctrines of musical 
theory, which was cultivated, in India as in Greece, as a branch of mathe- 
matical study with little relation to the practice of the art. 


Vor. LXXVI—No. 453 8 Zz 
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were religious. Greek music consisted of three things—melody, 
words, and dance. This was the art in its full expression. 
When, for any reason, words or bodily movement were omitted 
from the performance, the association still remained to such an 
extent indispensable that the other element would be supplied 
in the mind of the listening spectator. I hold this to be the most 
fundamental fact in Greek music, and necessary to its true under- 
standing, although treatises on ancient music lay little stress on 
the point. Reinach (Dict. des Antiquités), while admitting the 
association, appears to mistake its cause. 


Si la théorie et le langage vulgaire les considérent (i.e. mouvement 
corporal, chant, po’me) comme relevant d’un méme art, c’est d’abord 
que, en fait, le méme artiste créait dans la plupart des cas, les paroles, 
la mélodie, les figures de dance. 


Music was a complete experience,’’ not a branch of knowledge 
or an accomplishment. So we find, in direct contrast to modern 
custom, that while music, as an art, was introduced into Greek 
life comparatively late, and after a hard struggle, as an education 
it was always accounted of highest importance. 

In Indian music we find exactly the same musical triad. The 
ancient Hindu writers agree in describing Sangita (music) as con- 
sisting of three elements—Gita (vocal music, or song), Vadya 
(instrumental music, or accompaniment), and Nritya (percussion, 
or dancing)—and this natural association is preserved to the pre- 
sent day. However often one element may be omitted in prac- 
tice, it is always implicitly there. So a modern writer (Ranch- 
hordas N. Jivrajani, An Essay on Music) says ‘To be able to 
realise the full effects of a musical air one must hear it in com- 
bination with instrumental music and dancing.’ A fable of South 
India ( to be found in the collection of folk-tales made by the late 
Pandit S. M. Natesa Sastri) tells us of ten merchants who fell into 
the hands of robbers. They were stripped of their arms, clothes, 
and possessions, and ordered to dance. One of them, a man of 
cunning, ‘took the lead in the dance, and as a song is always 


** T have indicated, in notes to pp. 1079 and 1084, that folk-music in post- 
Classical times took up the tradition which history let drop, even to the extent of 
preserving the threefold alliance. The word ‘ballad,’ by which we understand 
an air with words, is derived from the Italian ballare, to dance, and conversely 
many of the old death-dances have come down to us in the form of a song. 
One of the most beautiful still surviving is the Schwaebischer Totentanz with 
the refrain 

Alles, alles, alles muss vergeh’n ; 
Einer, Einer Gott nur kann besteh’n. 


This shows us the scheme complete: melody, words, and dance united in 
religious worship. Most interesting for the theory which I hold is this passage 
from The Governor by Sir Thomas Elyot : ‘ And as for the special names (of 
the dances) they were taken... of the first words of the ditty which the 
song comprehendeth, whereof the dance was made.’ 
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sung by the leader on such occasions, to which the rest keep time 
by hands and feet, he thus began to sing. . . .’ 

The song contained a message in secret trade language which 
enabled the captives, in the approved fashion of the fable, to outdo 
force by wile. In this tale—and there are many such—we have 
a very simple illustration of the accepted custom. Song and 
words must accompany the dance as a matter of course. 

Reinach further states : 


C’est ensuite que la poésie grecque, méme récitée, présente des caractéres 
musicaux de méme nature que le chant proprement dit: la durée inégale 
des syllabes d’ot résulte la mélodie naturelle de langage. 


The first to recognise fully this musical character of Greek 
poetry was Wagner. 


They (i.e. the prosodists and metricists) [he writes] had only our rapid 
speech accent in their ear when they invented the measure by which 
two shorts invariably equal one long. The explanation of Greek metres 
would easily have occurred to them if they had had in their ear for the 
so-called long the sustained note of musical measure, by which the length 
of words can be varied in melody.1® 


Indeed, Wagner’s most radical service (in part foreshadowed 
by Gluck, like him an ardent Greek student) to the music which 
he so revolutionised, was that he restored, in some measure, and 
in one department, the natural alliance between poetry and 
melody. His ‘ verse-melody’’* is a melody arising out of the 
form and content of the words, for the creation of which ideally 
a poet-composer is required, so that words and melody come into 
being together. Such a melody is subordinate to the words, and 
is bound, sometimes, to do sad violence to our accepted principles 
of musical form. This revival has been admitted by us in the 
one branch of opera—though the artistic necessity for such a 
style is probably felt by few—but has not made much headway 
in vocal music otherwise. In Greek poetry the natural combina- 
tion was perhaps the strongest in lyric, and is expounded with 
great sympathetic insight by the late Dr. W. Headlam (Journal 
of Hellenic Studies, vol. xxii.). He holds that Greek metre, 
when elaborated, had a whole language of its own apart from the 
words. Taking an ode of Pindar, he shows the dramatic signifi- 
cance of the employment of certain metres, changes of metre, 

#* ‘Oper und Drama,’ Gesammelte Schriften, vol. iv. p. 124. 

® Tt does not. seem probable that the tune of the ‘ verse-melody ’ of Classical 
times was nearly so elaborate as that used by Wagner himself; or, in other 
words, the elaboration was worked out in the metre, not in the air, for, in 
Greek usage, the poetry, not the melody, gave the rhythmical scheme. The 
melody itself probably came much nearer to a kind of musical diction, and, if 
so, would offer a close parallel to the ‘ verse-melody’ which the Indian employs 


in reciting a song-poem. There were, of course, many varieties of péAos much 
more complex and elaborate than this. 


32z2 
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combinations of metre, or overlapping of metres, to suggest cer- 
tain personages, situations, or abstract ideas—the effect being as 
subtle and unmistakable as the motive in the hands of Wagner. 
Only one modern composer—Hugo Wolf—has attempted to 
identify the words in lyric poetry with the music, or rather to 
regard the words as dictating the music, so that the melodic line 
of the voice never conflicts with the proper emphasis of the verbal 
structure. In spite of the success of this device in his own beauti- 
ful compositions it is not altogether surprising that Wolf’s method 
has not so far been adopted by other composers (systematically, 
that is; single examples can be found in the songs of Strauss, 
and perhaps elsewhere), for it is difficult to express the form that 
underlies and is common to both arts while holding to our own 
fixed canons of musical form, founded on the bar-measure. The 
modern ear—that is, the ear of the average concert-goer—is 
scarcely yet sensitive enough to rhythmic subtleties to appreciate 
such departures from conventional rhythmopoia as we sometimes 
find in Brahms’ variation of periodic measure, still less that of 
Debussy, with his frequent interchange of rhythm by metabole, 
or rhythmic modulation. It does not seem impossible that the 
future may find means of reconciling the ancient concept with 
modern usage if musicians come to regard the bar (like the ‘ foot’ 
of Greek poetical composition) more and more as a mere formal 
element in a rhythmical figure. 

This musical quality of Greek poetry, foreign to our under- 
standing, would be recognised without difficulty in the East. 
From the time of the Sama-Veda—composed to be chanted or 
sung—to the present, Indian practice has never quite dissociated 
music from words, and, for this reason, employs verse not merely 
as a more beautiful, but as a more natural method of expression 
than prose. Literature is something not made to be read, but to 
be declaimed with a musical diction, just as music is not to be 
played merely, but tobe sung. Writing of the poet Ram Prasad, 
Sister Nivedita (Kali the Mother) tells how, 

Drifting down the Ganges one summer day, his little boat encountered 
the royal barge of Surajah Dowlah, and he was ordered to come on board 
and sing. The poet*® tuned his Vina, and racked his brains for songs in 
the good old Classic style. 

Thus many Indian writers of the present day unconsciously in- 
troduce modulation into their prose ; their language has a tendency 
to become balanced, and sometimes falls into a rhythm that one 
can almost scan. The Indian unquestioningly regards music as 
inherent in lyric, and would find himself hampered in having to 
recite such verse without some measure of intonation, much as 


2° So, in Classical times, the word momrfs, poet, was often used in its twofold 
character of poet and musician. 
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a Greek scholar is nonplussed at having to write Greek words 
when he may not use the Greek characters. 

As for the dance, no evidence is needed to establish its associa- 
tion with music in ancient Greece. It was not possible for 
scholars to lose sight of its position as scholars for nearly eighteen 
centuries lost sight of the importance of the melodic element in 
Greek poetry.* Its prominence in every form of drama—a ritual 
dance itself in origin—the very name orchestra, a circular dancing- 
place where the chorus danced, let alone the mass of direct 
literary evidence, would have told us of its importance—if not of 
its significance. But since the partnership between dance and 
melody was dissolved so long ago, the idea of dance entirely 
dropping out of our musical art, it was easy to forget that the 
association was founded on something stronger than convention. 
Here again came Wagner to the rescue. He writes: 

We see, then, that when the hearing has to be excited to greater 
sympathy, the performer will involuntarily appeal also to the eye: ear 
and eye must work together to make appeal to the feelings with full con- 
viction. . . . Orchestral melody is related to the movements of the dance in 
much the same way as song-melody is related to the words of poetry. .. . 
Both dance-gesture and orchestral-music make themselves felt through 
thythm. . . . Orchestra-melody, therefore, completely supplies the place of 
gesture. 

The services of the mimetic dance are indeed valiantly cham- 
pioned in Wagner’s opera by the rhythmical figure of the 
orchestral Leit-motiv. Yet, for all that, it is much to concede 
that orchestral melody ‘ completely supplies the place of gesture.’ 
An influence of far greater importance for the reconciling of move- 
ment and sound in the realm of rhythmus is that of the new 
‘Rhythmic gymnastic’ (Eurhythmics) of Jaques-Dalcroze—an 
art as yet barely ten years old, but already known in every 
country of Europe. Here eye and ear are again brought into 
close partnership, and, as in Greek times, bodily movement is 
trained to express the ethos as well as the rhythmos of the musical 
sound. No one, who has not, in person, been subjected to the 
training and discipline of rhythmic gymnastic, can form an idea 
of the extent to which every faculty of body and mind shares in 
this musical experience. But it requires time for the larger 
public to realise that we have here anything further than a new 
method of physical culture with a musical accompaniment.” 


21 Lucian’s essay on dancing is one of the most interesting of all ancient 
discussions of the subject. Allowing for a certain playful exaggeration and 
mock gravity, which are his invariable manner, we cannot doubt that he is 
giving expression to a genuine Greek belief. He places dancing in the fore- 
front of the fine arts, and holds that it is ‘ not inferior to tragedy itself in power 
of expression. . . . Moreover, it harmonises the soul of the spectator and trains 
the moral sympathies. . . .’ 

22 The educational value of a rhythmic musical training, for which purpose 
the Jaques-Dalcroze College in Hellerau was instituted, is better appreciated 
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In India dancing was, in Vedic times, looked upon as co-ordin- 
ated with poetry and music, and held a prominent place in social 
ceremonies as in religious observance. The early Hindus be- 
lieved that their Sutras sprang from the dancing of Shiwa, and 
held this element of Sangita in high esteem. In later times 
dancing tended to separate itself and to become a more specialised 
art cultivated by a class of dancers—nearly always women.” 
There is a certain custom of social dancing which is practised even 
in the strictest circles and in the seclusion of the ‘ Zanana,’ but 
this is more of a pastime than an art. Artistic dancing is now 
mainly to be found in the Natch, and, because of its associations, 
has inevitably lost prestige. Yet even the dance of the Natch 
retains its original strict relation to musical sound, interpreting 
and expressing it, not, as with us, using music merely as an 
accessory to accompany conventionalised movements. Bhavanray 
A. Pingle’s little treatise (A Discussion on Indian Music) explains 
in interesting detail how ‘the whole body of the dancer’ must 
respond to the beat in realisation of the different time-values, 
and that play of features, attitudes, gestures, and movements of 
the hands and arms must express the different emotions which 
the music suggests. Moreover, though the organised dance no 
longer holds its ancient place, the rhythm of bodily movement 
still accompanies the rhythm of sound. Not only does the player 
mark his time by tapping a rhythmic accompaniment to notes, 
rests, and pauses, but the listening audience clap their hands and 
sway their body to the measure, sometimes giving themselves up 
to the music almost as an enthusiastic conductor of an orchestra 
will express his time-sense with an abandon of gesture quite be- 
yond the needs of keeping his performers together. With us, of 
course, such beating on the part of performers or audience would 
be out of place, for the reason that the structure of our music is 
artificial and artistic propriety demands that it shall be kept in 
the background ; but the natural rhythmic measure of Eastern 
music stimulates the body to respond and so to realise the sound 
in movement. So strong is the sense of rhythm and its associa- 
tion with time in the Indian temperament that the worker en- 
gaged in any labour requiring bodily movement with a recurrent 
action instinctively becomes vocal. Words and melody discover 


in the growing Continental literature dealing with the subject than here in 
England. Professor Winthner’s recent book, with a preface by Professor Forel, 
Kérperbildung als Kunst und Pflicht, should do much to enlighten a public 
understanding which has become dulled with our too academic traditions of 
music and dance. So, too, it is largely as an educational factor that Dr. 
Coomaraswamy champions Indian music and its claims. 

7* An exception to this is the custom of the religious festival-dance, Hindu 
and Mohammedan, of which the names of Holi and Mohurram are the most 
widely known. Here the dancers are invariably male. 
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© end respond to the rhythm i in his task. When two or more are 
P mceaed in the same piece of work the singing generally becomes 
antiphonal. The carpenter sawing wood, the boatman propelling 
his barge, the labourer toiling in the fields, the ‘ cooly’ lifting 
sacks or hoisting stones upon a crane, each sings the rhythmic air 
which the movements suggest to him.** The loudness, rapidity 
and degree of abandon of the singing are an exact index of the 
amount of vigour put into the work. Amongst the most artistic 
and pleasing of these ‘motives’ are the improvised ‘ verse- 
melodies’ of the palanquin-bearers. The tunes have great 
variety in detail as well as general resemblance. It is the 
business of the leaders to set the melody and change it at will, 
while the hind-men respond, sometimes modifying the measure. 
A surprising amount of metric freedom can be found im a single 
rhythmic scheme—illuminating to those who have puzzled long 
over the perplexing vagaries of the Greek choral ode! The words 
are simple and natural and appropriate to the task. It is notice- 
able with what difficulty the palanquin-bearers restrain them- 
selves from song when the occupant orders quiet. Their pace 
lags, and the easy swinging movement becomes a short and jerky 
jog-trot, until one or other at length forgets and strikes up his 
motiv again, to which the others respond, and the chant 
proceeds as before. 

We recognise that association of ideas can exisé between the 
different arts, but we are accustomed to limit the association to 
the external impression. The Greek felt that different modes of 
artistic expression proceed from a common impulse, and so the 
thought of comparing the different arts with one another came 
quite naturally to him. For instance, the Classical writers hint 
at a close analogy between dancing and sculpture, which was 
expressed later by Athenaeus in the phrase ors 88 nab ta Tov 
dpyaiwy Snuovpyav ayddpata THs wadasas opyncews delyrava. 

** This practice has become extinct in the. West with the death of folk- 
music. The life of the countryman and his activity in the fields inspired many 
an old gesture-song, for we find mowing-songs and reaping-songs, etc., in the 
folklore of every country. The song of ‘ Bean-setting’ (recorded in Old 
Morris-Dances by Sharp and Macilwaine), which was accompanied by 
‘thumping and clashing of staves’; such nursery ditties as ‘Here we go 
gathering nuts in May,’ or ‘Savez-vous planter les choux . . .?’, as also the 
numerous ‘ Schnitterliede’ of the Schwarzwald, e.g. ‘Gold’ne Aehre du musst 
fallen, Aehre reif vom Halm,’ are all examples of the old mimetic country 
song, now nothing more than a relic. Even the time-honoured ‘Chanty,’ the 
improvised sea-lay with which the sailor lightened his labours, seems to have 
gone the way of the folk-song. Miss Gilchrist, in a recent lecture before 
the Folk-lore Society, said: ‘As to chanties the Navy knows nothing about 
them: the bluejacket does his work in silence. The palmiest time of the 
chanty was from the forties to the sixties of last century. . .. It has been 
replaced by hiss and clank of steam-winch.’ 
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The late Dr. Butcher, in his preface to the Poetics of Aristotle, 4 


says : 

The correspondence lies in the common element of rhythmic form. This 
was the soul of Greek music, and Greek dancing would not, on Aristotle's 
general principles, lose all its expressive power when transferred to the 
material of the plastic arts, modified though it may be in the transference, 
Of the ‘ general principles’ thus referred to one of the chief is 
that a work of art is an image or ‘phantasy picture’ made by 
an independent reality on the mind of the artist, the reality thus 
reflected being the facts of human life and human nature. Aris- 
totle found that the rhythmic and ordered movements of music 
have a special affinity with the nature of the soul, and reproduce 
the moral life which is itself a movement: «ad tis fouxe ovryyévera 
rais dppoviats xal trois puOwois elvat. From this follows his 
theory that the regular succession of musical sounds, governed 
by laws of melody and rhythm, are allied to the mpdfas or 
outward activities which are the expression of a mental state. 

This view of the Greeks prepares us for what has been a 
stumbling-block to many an English Orientalist—the quaint and 
beautiful alliance of music with painting in the Indian mind. 
The ‘ Rag-Malas’ or ‘Garlands of Musical Modes,’ a series of 
exquisite paintings which depict the different Rags or Raginis, 
have often been explained as a piece of elaborate pictorial symbol- 
ism, but it is difficult not to believe that some subtler, closer 
alliance between the two arts is meant.” There have always been 
individuals to whom music conjures up some vision of colour or 
design, and the modern development of colour music shows that 
this is by no means an abnormal experience. In any case, it is 
surprising that the association should have seemed incomprehen- 
sible to an authority such as Vincent Smith, who writes : 

It is not easy for the European mind to discover any real bond of 

union between a given picture and the sounds which it is supposed to 
symbolise. I do not know anyone who could explain why a particular 
design was appropriated to certain music. 
Whether we understand it or not, we cannot doubt that the 
association in the Eastern mind is essential and natural. The 
more conservative of our musicians may regard such interchange 
of artistic sense-impressions as an effect of undue refinement, but 
India shows it to us as a normal experience which is taken into 
practical account in domestic and workshop production. Sister 
Nivedita (Studies from an Eastern Home), describing the making 
of the Kashmir shawl, writes : 

The weaver actually possesses no copy of the design except in this 
notation. The manuscript of a melody lies in front of him, and from 

25 A beautiful modern picture of Ragini-Godri (by S. Fyzee-Rahamin, 


exhibited at the Goupil Gallery) gives the very spirit of the melody,—the 
‘breath of coolness,’ in its direct effect upon the spectator. 
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_ this he weaves the pattern that we see. A Kashmiri loom is really a 
little orchestra, and each shawl a symphony of colours, the men as they 
work chanting the stitches in monotonous plain-song. The connection 
between colour and sound is fundamental in Indian art-fabrics—though 
the point has never been investigated so far as we know—and furnishes 
the key to that power of combining and harmonising in which they are 


supreme. 

The method I have followed, comparing, in its broad general 
principles, the Indian art of music with that of ancient Greece, 
makes no pretence at giving a complete picture, or even outline 
sketch, of its extent or scope. It claims to do no more than 
emphasise certain of the salient purposes and characteristics of 
the art which we are endeavouring to understand. Yet the light 
of even a few sincere truths should serve to dispel the mists of 
ignorant or educated misconceptions with which the subject has 
been too long obscured for us. 

I have tried to make clear certain facts which are necessary 
to the understanding of Indian music—such facts as the. Indian 
musician might very well neglect to explain, because he has 
always accepted them unconsciously and without question. The 
path of argument which I have followed has inevitably led us 
away from an appreciation of our own art of music; has shown 
us points of view from which it does not appear to its proper 
advantage. It has been no part of my intention to disparage 
the music of the West, or to score a single point against it. Asa 
loyal inheritor of Western culture, I hold our music to be one of 
the most beautiful of our heritages, to be protected against every 
innovation which does not take account of its own continuous 
and consistent evolution. It is true that the rise of Christianity 
suppressed many elements in the Greek art of povown. which 
would otherwise have come down to us and been incorporated 
into our music, but this loss brought with it also a compensating 
gain. 

The attenuated fragment of Greek music represented by its diatonic 
scale had such vitality that it formed the root from which was destined 
to grow, in course of time, the art of polyphony; and out of polyphony 
was to come yet another kind of music capable of still greater expansion 
and power. To what height harmony, the latest phase of melos, is destined 
to advance the present generation can never know. It is quite possible 
that if we had retained the genera we should not have arrived at poly- 
phony or harmonic effects. . . . The limitation of music to one genus, or 
scale, seems to have made possible the foundation of the modern art... . 
We have then to thank the Church for the process of elimination which 
made possible the building up of the art of polyphony.” 

There are many new influences at work in the music of to-day, 
called variously the Futurist, Impressionist, or Orientalising 


*6 The Aristoxenan Theory of Musical Rhythm, by C. F. Abdy Williams. 
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movements. Without wishing necessarily to defend every new 
exponent of a modern system or every new departure in method, 
I would wish to point out that the whole tendency of these fresh 
influences is in the direction of Hellenising : of restoring the old, 
not introducing the new. The recovery of the melody inherent 
in verse, to which Wagner pointed the way, and the alliance of 
rhythmic movement with rhythmic sound are assured in the 
music of the future. The alliance of different artistic sense- 
impressions is older than Aristotle, but we find it masquerading 
as a new discovery in ‘ colour-music’ : so, too, the association of 
Strauss’ Zarathustra tone-poem with philosophy, Scriabine’s 
Prometheus with theosophy, is quite in accord with the Classic 
view that different modes of artistic expression can take their 
rise in the same affection, «ivyais, of the soul. The art of 
musical therapy, which is interesting certain schools of medicine 
at the present day, was fully known to the ancients, who found 
that music had a ‘ curative effect upon the affections and passions.’ 
The modern Russian school of musical composition—Strabinsky 
is a famous example—is very definitely inspired by the Classic 
conception of music as a trinity of words, movement, and musical 
setting. Orchestral and instrumental works are closely in touch 
with the folk-song, and are composed with a view to dance 
representation. Even in such an orthodox composition as the 
Symphonie Pathétique of Tschaikowsky the famous five-time 
movement is founded on a folk-dance measure. Most significant 
of recent changes is the growing tendency to discard the ‘ tem- 
perate’ scale and explore the possibilities of new series of the 
octave. Fully half the best of present-day musical compositions 
are founded on some scale other than the orthodox major and 
minor—the ‘duo-decuple ’ scale favoured by Schénberg, Strauss, 
Rebekoff, Ravel, and others, is perhaps the most radical 
innovation—and the possibilities of future development along 
these lines are too vast even for conjecture. Yet this is but the 
first step towards the recovery of our lost Greek genera! Probably 
much, perhaps even most, of our present-day compositions will 
be rejected by the verdict of time as a mere experiment, but 
out of the remainder will doubtless be formed principles which 
will bring us into line with Classic tradition, and will show us 
the way to a much more intimate appreciation of the music of 
the East. 
E. Anes R. Hates. 
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THE SUGAR QUESTION 


(I) 
4 WORD FOR COLONIAL CANE SUGAR 


Tue interesting article on one of ‘The Opportunities of the 
War,’ contributed by Mr. J. W. Robertson-Scott to the October 
number of this Review, recommends the immediate sowing of 
large areas with beetroot, to enable the United Kingdom to supply 
within its own borders the shortage of sugar supplies that must 
result from the cessation of the beet sugar imports from Germany 
and Austria-Hungary. 

The beet sugar imported in 1913 amounted to 1,570,053 tons, 
and I hope that I do not misinterpret Mr. Robertson-Scott’s 
views in holding that he bases his urgent recommendation for 
immediate action upon the assumption that the large percentage 
(1,297,907 tons) for which we have been indebted to Germany 
and Austria-Hungary cannot be counted upon in the future. 

I cannot accept this view of the results of the War. However 
war may blast the works of man, it cannot affect the forces of 
nature. When it has ceased its ravages the soil will respond with 
undisturbed fertility to the industry of the husbandman, and 
crops that have by experience proved to be economically profit- 
able will doubtless be grown in the future as in the past. Nor 
will their distribution be materially affected by feelings of inter- 
national antagonism, however bitter that may remain as a heritage 
when the War has ended. If one country requires a commodity 
that another can supply, the trade will not be affected even by 
violent feelings of mutual aversion; therefore, taking it at its 
worst, I assume that in due course, after the War is ended, we 
shall purchase a large proportion of the sugar that we need from 
the countries that hitherto produced it. If, however, it can be 
shown that it is to our benefit to grow the beet and manufacture 
ourselves, then it would palpably be prudent to insure the con- 
tinuity of its production within our own borders rather than 
continue to face the risks of a dangerous cutting off of our supplies 
from foreign sources. 

Mr. Robertson-Scott proposes that, in order to secure the 
greatest probability of success, the Government should build State 

1095 
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factories and encourage farmers to grow a sufficient quantity of 
beetroot to keep the factories at work through the full period of 
the ‘campaign,’ as it is technically called; that is, for sixty, 
seventy, or eighty days. And there are conceivable circumstances 
under which the Government would be amply justified in doing 
so. Given a suitable climate, suitable soil, and a good supply 
of reliable labour, a factory ought to pay the manufacturer and 
the farmer ; but if the labour and land taxation are on a higher 
scale than those items in the Continental cost of production, we 
could only compete by adopting countervailing duties equal to 
those two items plus any direct or indirect bounty given to the 
foreign-grown sugar. 

The instances given in the article are not very hopeful. In 

connexion with the Anglo-Dutch company the factory at Cantley, 
in Norfolk, was started. The prospectus estimated the building 
at 158,0001. It cost 168,000/.—not an unusual excess. Coming 
to the actual working, 
The expenditure on the 1912-13 sugar campaign was given as 83,000I., 
the receipts as 31,900/., and the stocks as (at sale value) 60001. This 
showed a loss of 45,000/. But to this loss was to be added the interest on 
debentures, directors’ fees and depreciation. 


1 am quoting from the article. It proceeds : 


The company had all sorts of difficulties, not only of its own household 
but in respect of the crops grown for it. They were short, of course, but 
they were also grown by comparative novices, though Dutch instructors 
and harvesters and Dutch machinery had been imported by the company. 
The weather had also been unpropitious. 


However, if the Government can be induced to build and 
equip a factory, and can persuade farmers to supply an annual 
minimum of 20,000 tons of beetroot, the question can be 
answered if the proposal to substitute beet cultivation for some 
other crop now grown is economically sound. If it be so, then 
it might be possible to start a sugar industry on a co-operative 
basis, where the joint accounts of farm and factory might show 
a working profit. There is, however, a factor that must be taken 
into consideration in any proposal for investment in land or agri- 
cultural operations—that is, local rates and taxes. The rates, 
which in 1896 amounted to about 2s. 3d. in the pound, have now 
been increased to about 3s. 6d., and it is widely believed that if 
the present party remains in power further burdens will be laid 
upon the land. Therefore it is improbable that the large sums 
necessary for the building and equipment of sugar factories are 
likely to be found until it has been demonstrated that beetroot 
sugar propositions will pay well. The statistics relating to agri- 
cultural production in White Paper No. 218, published a short 
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time ago, show that the area under crops in the United Kingdom 
had decreased between 1893 and 1913 by 1,190,000 acres, the 
agricultural population either emigrating, or migrating to the 
towns, which offered higher wages and a more exciting life ; but 
the world’s statistics show that in the near future we shall have 
to face a keener competition in‘the markets of the world than 
that of past years, and the sources of our overseas food supply 
will probably be narrowed by increase of population in countries 
from which we have drawn our supplies up to the present. When 
that time comes it will be realised that a country’s stability is 
proportioned to her capacity for feeding herself, and agriculture 
will resume its proper place as the principal factor in the 
prosperity of the nation. 

At present home-grown beet sugar enjoys an advantage of 
1l. 16s. 8d. per ton in competition with foreign sugar. If the 
1,570,053 tons imported in 1913 could have been produced at 
home this would mean a practical bonus of 2,878,4551. And, 
assuming that the production of sugar per acre would equal that 
of Germany and Austria-Hungary—1.78 tons and 1.46 tons 
respectively —829,723 acres of beetroot would be required. 

I have suggested that the production of sugar crops may be 
sound even if the crop displaces some other product now grown, 
but it is possible that the industry might absorb the area required 
from the 1,190,000 acres that have been thrown out of cultivation 
during the past twenty years, and give employment on the land 
to a population of agriculturists the number of whom I have no 
means at hand to enable me to estimate. But while it is well 
seriously to consider how far we can become less dependent upon 
a supply of foreign beetroot sugar, nothing is being done to 
encourage an increase in the cultivation of the sugar cane, especi- 
ally in the West Indies and British Guiana. On the 20th of 
August a Royal Commission on sugar was issued to 


inquire into the supply of sugar in the United Kingdom, to purchase, 
sell and control the delivery of sugar on behalf of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, and generally to take such steps as may seem desirable for 
maintaining the supply. 


No Royal Commission has ever been given a greater scope for 
action, and in one respect it has done well and done it quickly, 
in purchasing many thousands of tons of raw sugar and making 
arrangements for its treatment in British refineries. This was 
a prudent and businesslike step to ensure that, at least during 
the War, the many industries that are dependent upon sugar shall 
not be closed down. But the far-reaching reference to the Royal 
Commission enables it to look for our supply and encourage the 
increased production of sugar wherever such encouragement offers 
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good grounds for the expectation of beneficial results. Such 
encouragement must not stop at pious aspirations or barren 
recommendations. It means an organisation as complete and as 
thoroughly equipped as we find in Java and in Ceylon. And it 
means money, that cannot be found at present by estates 
impoverished by the action of the Imperial Government. 

Twenty years ago Java produced about two tons to the acre; 
to-day it averages nearly four-and-a-half tons per acre, while the 
West Indian production does not average more than about one 
and a half tons per acre. 

The reasons for this difference in production are various. 

(1) In the case of our West Indian production there is no direct 
assistance from the Government, as in Hawaii and Porto Rico. 

(2) There is not sufficient labour. 

(83) There is not sufficient scientifically trained examination 
into the selection and improvement of canes in central nurseries. 
It is known that the best varieties deteriorate, and that the more 
careful the cultivation and the greater weight of canes produced 
the greater necessity exists for the war against various cane pests. 

(4) Want of capital to erect central factories of the best 
economic type. 

In all those matters Java has led the way, with the result that 
I have quoted. 

In days gone by the West Indies sent to England almost her 
sole supply of sugar. The cost of production was very high, as 
it always must have been with slave labour, and while the negro 
is an excellent workman, negro labour in the West Indies cannot 
be counted upon, except probably in Barbados, where the negro 
population have not as a rule grounds of their own. Elsewhere 
the negroes have acquired properties, generally small in extent, 
but large enough to require their labour just when it is impera- 
tively necessary for the sugar planter. Hence it is that with a 
large negro population on the spot coolie immigration is necessary 
for successful sugar-cane growing. 

There is also, in addition to the heavy duty on rum, a special 
charge of 4d. per gallon on West Indian rum that is totally 
unjustifiable, and against which West Indian planters have 
protested in vain. 

If the Imperial Government will but give the proper encour- 
agement and assistance to the West Indies they would indeed, 
in the words of the Royal Commission, ‘ take such steps as may 
be (are!) desirable for maintaining the supply.’ Land, climate 
and canes are there, and Sir Daniel Morris has done much 
towards the scientific investigation of planting methods ; but more 
trained men are wanted, and having trained them money should 
be obtainable on easy terms to enable the West Indies once more 
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to take its place as a leading group of sugar colonies within the 
Empire. 

Mr. Robertson-Scott devoted a page of his article to showing 
that there is no difference between cane sugar and beet. As he 
puts it, ‘Sugar is sugar (C,,H,,0,,) whether it is cane or beet, 
looks the same, and tastes the same, if fully refined.’ So one 
might say milk is milk whether it comes from the cow or the 
goat, and after certain processes might look the same. But the 
residuum would be different, and so it is with sugar; the refined 
product may look the same and taste the same, but it is not the 
same. Taste the syrup that comes from the cane muscovado, and 
try the residue of beetroot sugar, and the wide difference is at once 
apparent. The one is sweet, the other unpleasant. Before Sir 
Ernest Shackleton left for the Antarctic he told me that none 
but cane sugar would be used by the expedition. He said that 
when marching they stopped for a short rest every two hours, and 
each man ate two lumps of sugar; and he said that within ten 
minutes after eating it they all felt a glow of heat. 

I take the following extracts from the West India Committee 
circular. They are from an important article by Dr. Arthur 
Goulson on the treatment of certain forms of heart disease with 
West Indian cane sugar. The article first appeared in the 
British Medical Journal. The description of the heart complaint 
is highly technical, but the following speaks for itself : 


For certain reasons I had to write this article in a great hurry, other- 
wise I should have mentioned the fact that I had been using cane sugar 
for these irregular, failing hearts with considerable success for the previous 
eight or nine years. In consequence of this little article two striking cases 
have been published in the British Medical Journal. ...In my thesis 
for the degree of M.D. at Cambridge, read the 9th of May 1912, I estab- 
lished the fact that the ingestion of cane sugar has a beneficial effect on 
the myocardium in certain forms of heart disease. Now, in my hands and 
in the hands of my correspondents this mode of treatment has been 
eminently successful, and in a large number of cases the improvement in 
the state of the heart of the patient has been permanent. . . . The idea 
that there might be another factor in the process was aroused in my mind 
by the following case: Lady, seventy-nine years of age, one of my early 
successful cases. She had given up taking sugar except in her tea. From 
my point of view, this means giving up the treatment. In October 1910 
I was called in to see her, and I found her heart irregular again and feeble 
and she was feeling ill. I advised her to return to her cane-sugar treat- 
ment for a time. I saw her again in a week’s time, but there was no 
improvement. At the end of the next week, as there was still no improve- 
ment, I thought I would make a few inquiries. I discovered that she was 
taking beet sugar, and not the sugar made from the sugar cane—that is, 
West Indian sugar. I then took means to ensure that she took the par- 
ticular cane sugar which I know to be absolutely pure. At the end of 
another week the heart was much better, and in a fortnight it was quite 
regular and the patient had recovered her old feeling of well-being. 
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After mentioning another suceessful case, and giving it as his 
opinion that there may be a factor in cane sugar (West Indian) 
which is not present in beet sugar, he thus concludes : 

Before closing this part of my paper I should like to mention a curious 
fact in connexion with the feeding of bees which is interesting in this 
connexion. Practical bee-keepers tell me that it is well known that the 
syrup used for feeding bees in winter must be made with West Indian 
sugar, for if it is made of beet sugar the bees deteriorate, and many contract 
disease and die. 


I hope that the Royal Commission will leave nothing undone 
that may encourage the growing and manufacture of beet sugar 
at home; but to my mind it is equally their duty to assist in the 
regeneration of the West Indies by giving practical encourage- 
ment to the increase in the production of cane sugar for the 


benefit of our home manufactures. 
Henry A. BuAke. 





THE SUGAR QUESTION 
(II) 
SHALL WE BE PUNISHED FOR MAKING SUGAR? 


At this time of stress no person of right feeling would wish to 
press the Government about any matter not of the first im- 
portance. 

When, however, there is reason to believe that, through an 
imperfect study of a particular question and a fear of bogeys 
which do not appear to have any real existence, there is a danger 
of a great national opportunity being missed, it becomes a duty 
to set out the facts in the plainest possible way. 

Briefly, the situation is this’: 

1. We imported last year nearly two inillion tons of sugar. 
(All we make ourselves is the product of a single factory in 
Norfolk, equal to supplying, say, the Isle of Man.) 

2. Of these two million tons, less than half a million tons— 
about 20 per cent. only—was cane sugar. 

8. Of the other million and a half tons—which was, of course, 
beet sugar—as much as a million and a quarter tons came from 
Germany and Austria-Hungary. 

4, The remaining quarter of a million tons was made up by 
190,000 tons from Holland, 52,000 tons from Belgium and 26,000 
tons from France, the beet districts of which are now war-wasted, 
and by 2940 tons from Russia, which, except through Sweden 
and Norway, can export only by a German-held Baltic, a Turkey- 
Germany-held Dardanelles, a frost-held Archangel, or a costly 
Siberian railway route. 

5. To meet this situation the Government has appointed a 
Royal Commission on Sugar Supply, which is believed to have 
bought in possibly 1,000,000 tons of present and future crop cane 


sugar. 
6. The Government has also prohibited the further importa- 


tion of sugar altogether. 

2 It is described very briefly in an article of mine in the September issue 
of this Review, and at length in my article, ‘An Urgent Plea for State Sugar 
Factories,’ in the number for October. 

Vor. LXXVI—No. 453 1101 4A 
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Now, the purchase of, let us say, 20,000,000/. of sugar, the 
power and influence of the Government and the co-operation of 
the sugar trade enabled the Commission to keep down the price 
of sugar to a reasonable figure... But very little consideration will 
show that, vast though this experiment in State Socialism may 
be, and admirable though it may be, it is, after all, only a tem- 
porary expedient. For three reasons : 

1. The good will of Mincing Lane cannot be counted on 
indefinitely for Governmental rigging of the sugar market. 

2. A Liberal Government has been incurring obligations to 
the sugar colonies which, in view of its fiscal principles, it must 
soon realise it will have some difficulty in discharging. 

3. When the most has been said for what has been done, we 
have merely got hold of somebody else’s supplies of sugar. The 
available stock has not been increased. When, a century ago, 
our admirals barred out cane sugar from the Continent, Napoleon 
promptly started to make sugar out of beet. He put thousands 
of acres under the new crop—though only half the sugar could 
be got out of it which is obtainable now—and set up large 
numbers of sugar factories. Now, in another struggle to the 
death with overmastering ambition, sugar is barred out from 
Great Britain itself. Surely the obvious thing to do, if such a 
thing be still practicable, is to make in England some of the sugar 
which England needs. 

There is a strongly held belief, however, that the require- 
ments of this country can be met by attracting, by the power of 
the purse, poorer people’s supplies. 

Let us ask, and see if we cannot answer, in turn three 
questions : 

1. What is the best opinion as to the impending shortage of 
sugar ? 

2. Is sugar beet growing and sugar making a practicable 
proposition at this time of day? 

3. Is there anything to prevent State action on a scale com- 
mensurate with the grave situation with which we are apparently 
faced in regard to our most valuable food import after grain and 
meat ? ? 


WHAT IS THE BEsT OPINION AS TO THE IMPENDING 
SHORTAGE oF SuGAR? 


Obviously, the War on the Continent, from which alone we 
get beet sugar, is the opportunity of the cane industry. 

It will do its best to increase its cropping areas. But it is 
always said by those who know something of the tropical sugar 


? See Board of Trade Returns. 
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industry that the further areas available for the profitable culture 
—that is culture within practicable distances of the ports of ship- 
ment—are much more limited than the novice is disposed to 
imagine.* In Java, I have been assured, the area available for 
extension is not more than 5 percent. In any case, new cane 
fields cannot be planted in a hurry. It certainly seems reason- 
able to suppose that we can develop sugar beet growing and beet 
sugar manufacture more quickly in England. Here our agricul- 
tural and industrial conditions are known and fixed, and the 
market is at our doors. In the tropics sugar production can only 
be pushed forward in climatic and labour conditions which can 
never be accurately forecasted, and the work of development must 
proceed far away from the best markets, if not always from the 
best science, and without the assistance of labourers working in 
a bracing climate. 

So much for the tropical sugar of the future, to be produced 
from cane fields which are still bush. 

As to present cane sugar supplies, no doubt the power of the 
purse will attract to us very much bigger supplies than have ever 
reached us before.* It is an indication of the extent to which 
war conditions alter the commercial situation that, as Mincing 
Lane reports, ‘the present high level of values has attracted 
sugar from Spain.” But when the most reasonable estimates 
are made as to the extent of the cane sugar supplies which are 
within our reach, what is the highest level to which we can 
expect the percentage of our cane sugar imports to rise? In 1913 
they were only 20 per cent., against 80 per cent. of beet. It 
would be interesting, indeed, to know what proportion of the 
2,000,000 tons of sugar we require the Royal Commission really 
expects to see met by cane sugar in 1915 and 1916, and what 
exactly is the evidence upon which the expectation is based. 
Averaging the imports of 1911 and 1913 we had a cane import 
of only 17} per cent. In 1912, following a bad Continental beet 
year, the import did not rise beyond 37 per cent. 

We may now turn to the prospects of the beet sugar producing 
countries. The source of our chief supplies—amounting to a 
million and a quarter tons out of two millions—Germany and 
Austria-Hungary, is doubly closed to us. Germany and Austria- 
Hungary have prohibited the exportation of their sugar, and we 


*This impression is left on the mind of the reader of Dr. Prinsen 
Geerligs’ World’s Cane Sugar Industry (1912). 

“It is computed (write Messrs. Hancock, of Mincing Lane, in the Znter- 
national Sugar Journal) that whilst Indian imports of Java and Mauritius 
sugars last ‘campaign’ reached a total of some 750,000 tons, their combined 
running contracts for these descriptions over the current season (after allowing 
for resales and exports to Europe) do not exceed 250,000 tons—a remarkable 
illustration of the effect of very high prices upon Eastern consumption. 


4a2 
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have put a padlock on the door by prohibiting the importation of 
sugar from anywhere lest we should get German and Austro- 
Hungarian instead of neutral sugar.* Although the war must 
diminish the production of sugar in Germany and Austria-Hun- 
gary, it has been suggested that it will be necessary to store, or 
try to store, these 2,000,000 tons,® the surplus over home con- 
sumption. Whatever may be the store of sugar in Germany and 
Austria-Hungary, however, we cannot touch it until we go there 
for it, though, conceivably, a small amount may leak out to us 
through Scandinavia, Italy, Roumania and the United States. 

Holland, our next largest sugar purveyor in Europe, we have 
of our own act prevented from supplying us to any amount. 

As to France, instead of being able to export sugar to us, 
she has been a rival buyer of ours in the Java and American cane 
sugar markets. 

Belgium, another former purveyor to us, will be another rival 
buyer of cane, if she is free of the Germans. If she is not free 
of the Germans, she will no doubt eat out of those supposititious 
2,000,000 tons in Germany and Austria-Hungary. 

As to Russia, the invasion of Poland must affect the sugar 
industry in that province, but the probability is that there will 
be sugar elsewhere in the Empire to export to us—if it can be 
exported. By way of the Siberian railway, assuming it clear 
from military requirements, the expense must surely be prohibi- 
tive. ‘It does not therefore seem,’ says the International Sugar 
Journal, forgetting Sweden and Norway, ‘ that Russian sugar will 
he available much before the termination of the War.’ 

* Before the termination of the War.’ But, according to our 
most conspicuous military writer, 


this War, for us, has hardly begun. We have sent the point of our 
advanced guard into France to skirmish with the enemy. In the spring 
the rest of the advanced guard will follow, and somewhere towards the 
close of 1915 the main body will begin to come within view. A year 
or two hence, when our Allies will expect a rest, we shall be in a position 
to make good war on our own account. Let us take the thing at its 
worst, and imagine the penultimate Cossack on the Urals and the last 
French doorkeeper evicted from Bordeaux. Then we begin a maritime war 
against Germany, and are no worse off than when we began it against 
Napoleon, and when he had nearly all Europe under his heel.’ 


“A year or two hence.’ In taking stock of the sugar which 
can reach us from the Continent, we have to do more than think 
of the sugar which such of its factories as are not now roofless 


* Holland always refines more raw sugar than she manufactures. 

* It is no easy matter to store unbagged raw sugar, and, owing to Army 
requisitions, there is evidently a shortage of bags. 

’ The military correspondent of The Times. 
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are making out of the beets grown this year. We have to think 
of the way in which the War will affect the sowing, the thinning, 
the hoeing, and the harvesting of beets next year and the year 
after ; and the proportion of the factories which will be in order 
and have the labour, the coal, and the lime with which to manu- 
facture the sugar out of such beets as may be produced and 
the military situation may permit of reaching factories. Well, 
that is a matter on which it is not necessary to be a sugar expert 
in order to be able to form an opinion. If the Continent is this 
year war-wasted and short of labour and crippled by lack of trans- 
port, and in some places already talking of giving beets to cattle 
owing to shortage of feeding stuffs, what is its condition not likely 
to be in 1915 and 1916? Can we doubt that, for one thing, 
more nations will be fighting, including, in all probability, Italy, 
which talked of sparing us 50,000 tons of sugar this year? * 

There is not only the prospect of a shortage of sugar for several 
seasons, due to the peoples of the sugar-making countries making 
war instead of making sugar, there is the shortage due to the 
annual increase in sugar consumption throughout the world. 


Arg SuGAR BEET GROWING AND BEET SUGAR MAKING A PRACTICAL 
PROPOSITION AT THIS TIME OF Day? 


This question has been dealt with at some length in the 
October issue of this Review. It remains only to answer some 
objections. 

1. Is the crop an exhausting one?—As the crop is less in 
weight per acre ® than the net crops which some farmers believe 
they get of mangolds—there are some illusions on this point— 
it cannot be more exhausting than ordinary root crops. The plea 
of some lawyer land agents that the crop is exhausting is evidently 
based on the queer notion that the taking away of beets which 
have soil attached to them is a slow removal of the freehold! 
The answer is that beets are not ordinarily grown in adhesive 
soil, and that there is no incentive to send away dirty beets, for 
as only washed weights are paid for, the cost of the extra carriage 
falls on the farmer. That the crop is not exhausting in the 
ordinary sense is proved by the fine crops of wheat obtained after 
beet. And think of the weight of tops and leaves—about two 
thirds of the weight of the root—left in the field. The beet pulp 
is also returned to the farmer, so practically only the sugar—- 
sunshine and water—is really removed. The farmer has also the 

* Dr. Geerligs, whose authoritative forecast in the International Sugar 
Journal for October should be read, explains that though Italy has produced 
less than her consumption this year, she has a surplus from her last 


‘campaign.’ 
°A 2 lb. root is specially desired. 
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waste lime from the factory. Potash, phosphorus, etc., are 
returned in the pulp or the lime. 

2. Is there room for beets in our farming ?—No doubt our 
agriculture has taken a somewhat different development from 
the agriculture of the Continent, in which sugar beet occupies 
usually the chief place in the root crop. (It is only necessary to 
cross to Holland or to France to see acres of mangolds (or forage 
beets) and beets on the same farms.) The place for beets in 
England has been given by the National Sugar Beet Association 
as the place of 

(a) mangolds in dairying districts,’ 

(b) swedes and turnips in root and barley districts, 

(c) barley and other straw crops and ordinary roots in Fen 
districts, or where barley gets laid or is of poor quality. 

When beet was first experimented with on Essex farms a 
few years ago it was grown in many cases on heavy land quite 
unsuitable for it. No sane advocate of beet suggests that it 
should be grown except in suitable areas, and there are un- 
doubtedly plenty of these. One of the greatest of our agricul- 
tural authorities says that the true opening for beet is, to a large 
extent, on land in East Anglia and elsewhere which is now down 
to an inferior grass. Like other competent judges, he believes 
that we need to increase our cultivated area, and that beets would 
help us to do this. 

To say that there is no room for beets in our farming takes 
small account of a crying need. In spite of the many good points 
of British agriculture—more numerous than some lay critics 
imagine—there are, as everybody knows, many districts where 
the cultivation is not sufficiently thorough. For the parsnip- 
like beet—its roots often go down 4} feet, and have been found 
at 74 feet—there must be deep ploughing, and there must be land 
which is clean to begin with and is well hoed afterwards. The 
figures which have been published on the Continent, showing the 
rise in the value of land on which beet is grown, are well known, 
but our ordinary root crops have already brought us some of the 
benefits which would be secured by sugar beet. 

The suggestion that there is no room for beets in our farming 
is also strange in view of the fact that they offer the farmer a 
root crop for which he gets cash down, plus pulp food for his 
stock, instead of the uncertain return when he only receives 
the value of his mangolds in the price paid for his stock. Cash 
down for beets enables a farmer to turn over his money quickly, 
and it may make all the difference between rushing corn to market 

2© Mr. Dowling visited two farms, on one of which 200 dairy cows and on 


the other 600 bullocks were being fed with beet pulp. He gives 1 lb. of dried 
pulp as equal to 8 Ib. of mangolds. 
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or keeping it a bit. The following are Mr. Dowling’s compara- 
tive figures, published some years ago : 


Estrmatep Costs AND RETURNS PER ACRE. 


Sugar-beets. Mangolds. Swedes and Turnips. 
£ s.d. _& 8d. 
28 tons topped, 15 tons at 5s., if 
tailed, cleaned, fed in yards... 3150 
and sliced, at or, say, 250 sheep 
Leaves and tops ... 7s. 6d. per ton... 10 10 0 for one week at 
Value of portion 30s, per 100=75s. 
of beet-pulp re- Cost of producing a 
turned free—say, crops, including Manurial value 
15s. Pee “es OS topping, tailing, after sheep, and 
Free seed, say, and slicing .. 10100 value of treading 
20 Ib., at, say ... 70 land, say we hh Oe 


Value of portion 
of lime returned 4150 


free oe ae 30 
_ Cost, say, £6 10s... 6 100 
15 00 

Total cost of pro- 

ducing crop and 

delivering to fac- 

tory. (This could 

often be less) ... 12 00 


Net cash profit as 
soon as roots 
have 


Profit’... . Wil. Loss fa ... £1 15 0 


But the Cantley factory has paid, not 1l. a ton, but 1l. 5s. 
a ton for its beets this year, and for some time hence is likely to 
be able to go on doing so. Suppose, however, that the profit to 
the farmer is only 2/. an acre—rent and taxes are not allowed 
for in Mr. Dowling’s figures—then the farmer has this sum as 
the value of a clean fallow. 

3. Can the beet be got?—I do not believe that there will be 
any difficulty in getting the beet areas if farmers in the right 
districts are approached in the right way. Anyone acquainted 
with the history of sugar beet in East Anglia, north and south, 
knows that hitherto the farmers have not always been handled 
in the right way, either before or after they have grown beet. 
If farmers are to be handled in the right way, they will be 
approached by meetings and by letter on behalf of Government, 
by local agricultural authorities, in whom they have confidence, 
and by the President of the Board of Agriculture. They will be 
told that the Government is going to start building a factory 
at their doors at once, and that, first, as a sound business proposi- 
tion—and 25s. a ton is undoubtedly a sound business proposition 
—and, in the second place, to meet the needs of the nation, at 
a time when farmers are doing very well, they are requested to 
give all the area they can to sugar beet, for the growing, cleaning 
and harvesting of which they can rely on the best instruction 
and all necessary additional labour being provided. I have little 
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doubt that the beets can be grown properly, and would be grown 
in steadily increasing areas, if the farmers are approached with 
the intelligence, enterprise, and absence of officialism which are 
demanded by the national emergency. 


Is THERE ANYTHING TO PREVENT STATE ACTION ON A SCALE COM- 
MENSURATE WITH THE GRAVE SITUATION WITH WHICH WE ARE 
APPARENTLY FACED IN REGARD TO OUR MOST VALUABLE Foop 
IMPORT AFTER GRAIN AND MEAT? 


1. Why should the Government go into the sugar business )— 
As we have seen, the Government is in the sugar business already, 
Apart from this, even if, in war time, capital were likely to be 
forthcoming for prospective joint-stock factories, they could not 
make the appeal on behalf of the nation which could be advanced 
by State factories. ‘It is perfectly obvious,’ writes one of the 
leading authorities on the sugar question, ‘ that only the Govern- 
ment can find the necessary capital and give the necessary con- 
fidence.’ The agricultural world has had a sickening of proposals 
for sugar factories which never came to anything ; and the original 
finance of the Cantley undertaking was subjected to criticism. 
The appeal on behalf of State factories would be made with the 
absolute certainty of these structures going up next year. Ina 
national emergency in regard to an important item in our food 
supply it is a case for national, not individual, effort. 

The idea that is evidently entertained in some quarters that 
Mincing Lane or the confectionery firms, or both, will start sugar 
factories has been exploded long ago. Mincing Lane and the 
sugar products trades have quite enough on their hands in running 
their own businesses. 

We may safely conclude that nothing will be done unless the 
Government does it. Needless to say, there are plenty of people 
willing to start companies if they can get big Government sub- 
sidies. Three different company promoters have written to me 
during the past month expressing their perfect readiness to make 
money, if not sugar. But if the Government is going to put the 
nation’s money down, it is much the better plan that the factories 
should be run by the nation. 

Any academic notion of interference with private trading is 
not worth discussion at a time when the Government is in actual 
control of the sugar trade. Besides, as I clearly stated last 
month, the plan of State factories has the advantage that, after 
the War, they can be handed over to private enterprise—that is, 
co-operative organisations of farmers and landowners. 

At a time when the Government is not only in control of the 
sugar trade, but the Board of Trade is spending a considerable 


ale (eee) ee ee | eee Oe Ce lee ee eee ee eee ee, 1 Se eee ee. 
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amount of energy and money in proposals for laying hold of 
enemy country industries, we have the chance of transplanting 
the greatest foreign industry for which there is now an opening 
in England. Beside it the toy and cheap razor trades are 
trumpery. All that is wanted to secure the greatest foreign 
industry for which there is now an opening in England is such 
statesmanlike imagination as gave Great Britain the Suez Canal 
shares and the United States the Panama Canal. 

2. Objections based on the Brussels Convention.—When every 
other argument has been disposed of a great deal is made of ‘ our 
position under the Brussels Convention.” Those who have seen 
the last report of the Development Commission will have noted 
the extraordinary pains taken by the Commissioners, when they 
granted 18,0001. to the Sugar Beet Growers’ Society, to keep 
clear of any infraction of obligations surviving from the Conven- 
tion. They desired to act ‘strictly in accordance with the 
declaration of policy of the Government, made in May 1913, by 
the British delegate at Brussels.’ 

We withdrew from the Brussels Convention as from the 1st of 
September 1913. But on the occasion of our withdrawing the 
British Government intimated that it was ‘their intention not to 
depart from the fundamental principle of the Convention by 
granting either bounties on the exportation of sugar, or a prefer- 
ence to Colonial sugar, or, again, by subjecting to a different rate 
beet sugar and cane sugar.’ The Permanent Commission at 
Brussels, ‘in the name of the States which wiil continue to be 
parties to the Sugar Union,’ declared that ‘ these latter will not 
modify in an unfavourable manner the system applied by them to 
English sugars and sugared products so long as the British 
Government do not, on their part, introduce into their existing 
fiscal system with regard to sugar any modification prejudicial 
to their interest.’ The British Government, the Commission 
noted, ‘engage not to bring about, in the future, such a modifica- 
tion without giving six months’ previous notice to the States of the 
Sugar Union through the intermediary of the Belgian Govern- 
ment.’ 

The suggestion made by the fearful is that, if we established 
State factories, we should be, in effect, imposing a bounty, and 
we should be punished by ‘the States which continue to be 
parties to the Sugar Union.’ They would, it is said, impose 
heavy tariffs on our sugar products (biscuits, jam, confectionery, 
etc.). So we should lose more in this way than we should gain 
from the establishment of a sugar industry. 

After looking into the subject somewhat closely, I find myself 
unable to agree in the least with these views. 

Our total exports of sugar products last year were : To foreign 
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countries, 2,474,7801. ; to British Dominions oversea, 3,296,701, 
Two things are observable about this trade: (1) that the most 
of it is with our own Dominions ; (2) that this trade with our own 
Dominions is slowly decreasing. Sugar products comprise biscuits 
and cakes, refined and candied sugar, molasses, glucose, saccharin, 
blacking, caramel, chutney, jam, preserved fruits, confectionery, 
chocolate, condensed milk, and milk powder. Let us take the 
exports to foreign countries. The biggest item is biscuits and 



















cakes. 
Let us see where the biscuits and cakes go. They are exported 
as follows : 
£ 
*France ; : - 211,009 Portugal . : : 15,285 
*Holland,etc. . . 127,241 “Germany . . . 13,78 
United States . . 65,042 Cuba . ; 4 - 13,041 
Turkey : » - 40,634 Siam . ; ‘ . 12,522 
*Belgium . ‘ . 384,958 *Russia . s 2 - OE 
Egypt. , : . 80,581 Norway ; : . 9,614 
Argentine . 2 . 23,308 Colombia . A . 2a 
Denmark . : . 17,882 Brazil . ‘ ; . 4,973 
Italy . : i .... Sao Canaries ‘ . . 
China. . «. « 15,829 Other countries . . 149,544 














I have starred ‘the States which continue to be parties to the 
Sugar Union’—Italy withdrew from the Convention when 
England did. Five others—Austria-Hungary, Sweden, Switzer- 
land, Luxemburg, and Peru—may be included in ‘other 
countries.’ As their imports are small, they are no great matter. 
One of them, in any case, is an enemy country. So is Germany, 
in the starred list. War abolishes treaty obligations. There 
remain : 


] & 
France ° ° - 211,009 Belgium . , - 34,958 
Holland 127,241 Russia . ° - 9,722 

















Here we find three of the importers are our Allies, and one 
of them the biggest importer of all. Surely among Allies it is 
possible to make an arrangement in an emergency due to the War? 
There remains Holland, who, if she abandons her neutrality, will 
certainly be an Ally also. 

The War seems to have given us not only (a) such an oppor- 
tunity as we could never have dreamt of to establish a sugar 
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industry,’* and (b) immensely strong reasons for establishing it g 
as a State industry, but (c) every advantage in explaining our e 
position to ‘the States which continue to be parties to the Sugar f 
Union.’ 
What we should say to these States, in effect, is that, owing I 
% The contributors of a million and a quarter tons of sugar at war with : 





us, and Belgian refugees here from the beet districts to help us in field and 
factory. 
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to the exceptional, uncontemplated, and grave situation brought 
about by the War, it has become necessary for us to start making 
some of our own sugar; that we do not propose to start sugar 
making by means of bounties to sugar making companies,” or, in 
the phraseology of the Permanent Commission at Brussels, ‘ by 
introducing into our fiscal system any modification prejudicial to 
the interests’ of our neighbours; that we have no ‘intention to 
depart from the fundamental principle of the Convention ’ ; that 
we propose to proceed by the unobjectionable method of establish- 
ing State factories, which will not be State-aided but State-owned 
—that is to say, they will be run as commercial concerns, the 
profits going to the national exchequer (just as a town may 
provide electric light or trams); that a lump sum of 1,000,000. 
will be set aside for this purpose ; and that we hereby give notice 
that, say, six months from New Year’s Day, a sum of about 
500,0001. will become payable under this arrangement. 

It seems difficult to believe that, if the matter is managed 
adroitly, our sugar products will be penalised by the raising of 
anybody’s tariffs. Holland, which, as the chief critic of our 
proceedings at Brussels, might be disposed to take action, is 
practically a Free Trade country and has recently rejected a Tariff 
Bill. 

If, however, there were a certain penalisation, can it be shown 
that it would be likely to inflict on us any damage compared with 
the risks we run in making no adequate preparations for our 
future supply of sugar? 

As to the 3,000,000/. of sugar products exported to our 
Colonies, I rule out the contingency of any of them taking action 
against the Mother Country in the exceptional conditions in which 
she is placed by the War. As a matter of fact, South Africa is 
the only Colony which seems to penalise bounty-fed sugar. I do 
not admit, however, that our contemplated action can be regarded 
asa bounty. In the event of South Africa having another opinion, 
we may bear in mind that the value of our export of refined sugar 
there is less than 17,0007. But South Africans will no doubt 
remember that we have just made a grant of 5,000,000I. to the 
Union Government. 

If the view which has been taken of the situation, after con- 
sulting some of the best authorities, is wrong, we may fairly 
expect a reasoned statement from the Royal Commission on Sugar 
Supply on the subject. 

Failing the demonstration of a Governmental non possumus, 
I venture to suggest that, on the facts available as to the condi- 
tions affecting the supply of the only leading article of food which 
has risen in price as a result of the War, the State is justified 

%* The German factories under the bounty system were State-aided. 
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in incurring the expenditure of 1,000,000/. in an experiment 
which is in every way promising ; and that the proposal to entrust 
the erection and management of the State factories to the existing 
Royal Commission,’* with the addition of four or five members 
who have made a special study of the sugar beet and beet sugar 
questions and of large farming, has everything to recommend it. 

Although a month has been lost, it is still possible, if the 
Government and the Royal Commission act with the ordinary 
enterprise of business men, which is demanded by a national 
emergency, to get large areas of beets planted in the spring in 
reasonably well-prepared soil, and there will be plenty of time 
to build factories next year in readiness for the October ‘cam- 
paign.’ 

The Government, with the fullest approval of all parties in 
the State, is now spending millions a week, from which no mone- 
tary return is to be expected. Is it unreasonable to ask that a 
single million shall be reserved for constructive work on behalf 
of the nation’s food supply, and on behalf of agriculture and rural 
life, to which after the War the nation must be more than ever 


indebted ? 
J. W. Ropertson Scort (‘ Home Counties ’). 


** Tts terms of reference are: ‘To inquire into the sale and supply of sugar 
in the United Kingdom, to purchase, sell, and control the delivery of sugar on 
behalf of His Majesty’s Government, and generally to take such steps as may 
seem desirable for maintaining the supply.’ The present members of the Commis- 
sion are Mr. McKenna, Home Secretary; Lord Lucas, President of the Board of 
Agriculture; Mr. Runciman, President of the Board of Trade; Sir Henry 
William Primrose; Mr. E. 8. Montagu, Financial Secretary to the Treasury; 
Mr. G. S. Barnes, Second Secretary to the Board of Trade; Mr. Robert Park 
Lyle, and Mr. William Capel Slaughter. 





WAR SERVICE AT HOME 


{THE emergency consisted not only in an unprecedented dearth, 
but in an unprecedented abundance. 

We heard of the wide-reaching evil of unemployment among 
women, and we were told that a Cabinet Minister had said in 
public: ‘Generally, unemployment is more prevalent among 
women than among men.’ 

The cause behind this state of things was too vividly present to 
every mind to call for explanation. But it did call—and loudly— 
for action. 

The most incorrigible optimist must, we think, have been 
surprised at the way the call was answered. We do not pretend 
that it was always answered by the expected people, nor to the 
expected extent, considering their resources ; considering, too, that 
no life is left untouched by a public calamity on the colossal scale 
of the present War. If there cannot be many in the kingdom but 
have had occasion during these last weeks to feel the sting of sore 
anxiety, neither can there be many but have felt a healing wonder 
at the resourceful spirit of service exhibited, not solely by this 
class, or that, but by all sorts and conditions. 

Since some concrete instance often best illustrates a force 
seeking many forms of expression, I have chosen the Women’s 
Emergency Corps as a type and sign of this new extension of the 
spirit of service. 

The Corps’ was founded in the first instance to organise and 
to prevent the overlapping of volunteer aid. It was the first con- 
stituted body to protest publicly against flooding the market with 
amateur, unpaid workers. 

Subsequent events proved the need of striking this note, so 
clearly sounded in one of the earliest Corps leaflets (issued from 
the first Headquarters at the Little Theatre) : 


Faced by the upheaval in the labour market and the prospect of wide- 
spread destitution through lack of work, the Emergency Corps believes 
that what is wanted by the women of the middle and working classes is 
not relief, but wages. 


* Hon. Secretaries, the Hon. Mrs. Haverfield, Miss Lens Ashwell ; Hon. 
Treasurer, the Duchess of Marlborough. 
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The timely recognition of this too-little apprehended truth 
was probably due to the representative character of the committee 
and the departmental heads. For one of the first acts of the god- 
mothers of the organisation was to choose out of the army of 
volunteers precisely those helpers whose exceptional knowledge 
of social and industrial work gave them a practical understanding 
of the dangers of undisciplined generosity. 

Moreover, when looked into by those experts the public need 
was found to be not of one kind, nor of a dozen. The peculiar 
merit of the Corps is to have found, and to have applied, help as 
various as the need. 

Many of us, when in urgent want of something, have been 
haunted by the conviction : that thing is in the world somewhere, 
if only I could put my hand on it. Somewhere, it is waiting for a 
chance to do just this which I so need to have done. 

The Emergency Corps seems also to have cherished this con- 
viction. The difference is that the Corps has gone far towards 
turning it into triumphant practice by means of an Intelligence 
Bureau. 

Weeks ago the Committee had already received and registered 
3000 offers of service; 1500 of these offers were classified and 
graded as a result of personal interviews. The Corps works in 
co-operation with the organisers of the Prince of Wales’s Fund, 
Queen Mary’s Committee, the Mayors’ Distress Committees, the 
L.C.C. Care Committees, the Red Cross Society, Refugee 
Assistance Committees, maternity centres, health societies, and 
all other organisations (to the number of thirty-one) which have 
been created to deal with the national crisis. 

Hundreds of posts have been found for teachers, for 
accountants, and for the army of out-of-work clerks and secre- 
taries. ‘Twenty-five are employed by the Corps itself, and many 
new openings have been created by the number of organisations 
called into being by the War. 

The Corps has put créche work and service to mothers in the 
way of a number of girls and women, while the range of proffered 
service on its registers extends from the matronship of a girls’ 
school (two such posts having been found) to any branch of 
domestic service, as well as outdoor work, from driving a motor-car 
to taking charge of a remount camp. 

Apart from those who follow unusual or specially interesting 
avocations, let us consider the commonest sufferer from the 
decrease in shopping and the reduction of clothing-makers’ out- 
put. Take the unemployed needlewoman: what has this 
organisation done for her? 

It has opened fifteen branches in houses lent to the Corps, 
where work is supplied to needlewomen of every sort, from skilled 
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hands doing fine embroideries and other works of beauty and art, 
to the makers of those twenty-four dozen towels and 100 shirts for 
Dr. Flora Murray’s Military Hospital in Paris, and the 168 sheets 
made by the Kilburn Branch for the Charing Cross Hospital ; all 
the shirts and hospital bed-jackets and apparel of every kind down 
to the set of baby clothes sent to the wife of a Belgian officer. 

As to other sorts of relief work, I collected a sheaf of special 
cases dealt with, but I shall find space only for a few which reveal 
the wider range of the spirit of the Corps. 

The headquarters of this organisation seems to have been a 
seed-ground of extraordinary vitality. We first heard of it as 
offering a field to a glorified housekeeper—the woman who first 
brought home to many minds the waste of food supplies—waste 
not merely through carelessness, but waste deliberate, to keep up 
the prices of perishable commodities. 

Weeks ago we heard how the first organisation formed solely 
to deal with War refugees telephoned to the Emergency Corps 
(then in its infancy) to say: ‘ We are offered shelter for 100 
Belgians arriving to-morrow. Can you feed any of them?’ The 
Emergency Corps housekeeper answered ‘ Ring me up at such an 
hour and I will tell you.’ Then she went out to market. We 
are not told whether she had more than her omnibus fare in her 
purse, but we should remember (for this is an essential part of 
the story) the Emergency Corps neither had, nor has, any great 
public fund at its back. Its capital in money was very smali. 
But its capital in brains and resource was considerable. So 
when the housekeper was rung up at the hour named and asked 
again: ‘ Well, how many of the 100 can you feed?’ the answer 
was ‘A hundred of them.’ This probably emboldened the appli- 
cant at the other end of the line, for the voice said ‘Oh! but 
instead of sending 100 they now say they are sending 300. Could 
you feed any more?’ ‘ Yes,’ was the answer, ‘the Emergency 
Corps will feed 300 till further notice.’ And this was done—with 
food which Covent Garden and the great provision dealers supplied 
for nothing. In large part it was food which in the usual course 
would have been thrown away or turned into manure. 

The organised use of waste perishable food, originating with 
the Emergency Corps, proved such a breath-taking success that 
that form of activity has been taken over by the Government. 
The Government has borrowed the idea, and the Government 
has borrowed the Emergency Corps housekeeper to manage it. 

One of the staunchest helpers of the Corps has well said ‘It 
is every bit as important that there should be no waste of energy 
as it is important there should be no waste of food.’* The 


? Miss Beatrice Harraden. 
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Emergency Corps has turned the axiom into practice. One of its 
ways of doing so has again been paid the compliment of adoption 
by the Government. 

In the days before the Alexandra Palace arrangement, hun- 
dreds of even the better-off Belgian and other refugees would have 
fared very ill but for the inspired service of the Guides and Inter- 
preters’ Department of the Corps. This branch of work con- 
sisted at first in utilising educated women to receive strangers 
arriving by Continental trains. Among these interpreters were 
women who were at home in French, those who were at home 
in Flemish, in Russian, in Greek, and in four other languages, 
They were also most particularly ‘at home’ in London. They 
came to the various stations armed with lists (compiled with a 
labour and intelligence beyond praise) containing the addresses 
of hotels, boarding-houses, and lodgings, from the very plainest 
to the best equipped, all guaranteed and tabulated, giving the 
amount and kind of accommodation and the scale of reduced 
prices. 

Out of a pile of the reports from this department take at 
random these : 


Case——. I met four Belgian ladies, mother and three daughters of 
eighteen to twenty-one years old, who had to flee without even having 
had time to collect their mother’s pension (the mother was an officer’s 
widow). I interpreted for them and took them to Mills’ Hotel, where 
the landlady was most obliging and took all possible care of them, and on 
most reasonable terms, for the night, and I cannot report highly enough 
of their good treatment at that hotel. The next day I took them and 
had them duly registered at the home of Refugees’ Committee, and they 
are now comfortably installed in Tavistock Square, University Buildings. 

Case——. I was told by one of the committee that about seventeen men 
and women were on the platform with no knowledge of English. I 
found they were Greeks. I was at once able to conduct them to a small 
hotel, where they were comfortable for the night, and the next morning 
they were met by people who knew and could minister to their wants. 

Case——. While at Victoria I was called out by someone to a family 
of fourteen Belgian persons, who had gone out of the station alone and 
had wandered to a neighbouring hotel, where the hotel people had 
demanded 6s. 6d. for each person for the night, and when they had tried 
to explain their inability to pay this, were surrounded by a crowd and 
they could not clearly explain themselves. I at once got into touch with 
them, and relieved their anxiety by directing them to an hotel under the 
auspices of the Emergency Corps Committee; but the rude conduct of the 
hotel people they were leaving was appalling, and really I was fortunate 
in having the help of a gentleman and lady of the committee passing at 
the time to stem their insults. 


I am allowed by the writer to quote from a private letter 
addressed to the head of the Guides and Interpreters’ Depart- 
ment : 
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NarronaL ViciILance Association AND INTERNATIONAL BUREAU FOR THE 
SupPREssion or THE Wuire Stave Trarric. 
Head Office: 2 Grosvenor Mansions, 76 Victoria Street, London, S.W. 
International Guild of Service for Women. 
September 17, 1914. 

Dear Miss ——,—I have received a letter from the Local Government 
Board, expressing appreciation of our efforts and asking us to continue 
to work with the War Refugees’ Committee. 

As the appreciation of the Local Government Board is as much due 
to your Corps as to our Association, I hasten to transfer it to you. 

I cannot allow the occasion of this letter to pass without thanking 
you most sincerely, and through you those ladies who have done such 
excellent work at the stations in receiving the refugees. As you know, 
I have been present on most occasions on the arrival of the train, and 
can speak from experience. I want to express my admiration for the 
services they rendered, and the cheerful and kindly way in which they 
discharged the difficult and sometimes delicate duties involved in the 
work at the stations. Their alertness and readiness to do anything, even 
though the service rendered called for the exercise of self-sacrifice and 
unpleasant duties, was to me an object-lesson in the power of women 
quickly to grasp a situation, to overcome difficulties, and to meet emer- 
gencies, without for one moment thinking of their own personal comfort 
or convenience. Most of the ladies were personally unknown to me, but 
their splendid and useful service to the Belgian refugees has made me 
proud of being associated with them. 

I could not help feeling that such women, whose numbers could be 
multiplied to any extent, would, if well organised, become a great social, 
moral, and religious factor in the regeneration of our beloved country. 

With very kind regards to yourself, and remembrances to those asso- 
ciated with you, I am, yours sincerely, Wma. Atex. Coors. 

Miss ——, Women’s Emergency Corps, Old Bedford College, Baker 
Street, W. 


That letter enables us the better to understand one sent home 
last month by a Belgian gentleman to one of his own newspapers. 
He speaks of the astonishment of himself and his fellow-refugees 
to find awaiting them here, ‘ malgré l’heure avancée de la nuit, 
ces braves dames’ who helped the mothers with their babies and 
the men to carry their packages, and conducted them to motor- 
cars which were miraculously in waiting at that unconscionable 
hour. 

The writer of the letter evidently did not know that the 
Corps was using thirty cars for this branch of their work before 
the Government took it over ; neither did the gentleman know it 
was no chance that found the indefatigable ladies of the Emer- 
gency Corps ready to give the help which so surprised and touched 
the Belgians. Trains in those days of disorganised sea and land 
service arrived at all sorts of hours. If too late to take the 
refugees to hotels or lodgings, there were addresses, on those 

Vou. LXXVI—No. 453 4B 
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wonderful lists, of private houses in London where emergency 
hospitality was available. The ladies of the Corps had cause to 
know there was not an hour on the clock-face that would be called 
an inconvenient one for opening certain doors to those unhappy 
travellers—many with nerves horribly shaken by days of bom- 
bardment ; others quite stupefied with grief. One train brought 
a@ woman who had given birth to a dead child on the way. 
Another woman died on the journey. One man had slept four 
nights in the trenches among the dead. 

The letter to the Belgian paper already mentioned, after speak- 
ing of the incredible amount of trouble taken, and the touching 
solicitude with which the English ladies attended to the wants of 
the refugees, recommends to his countrypeople that in particular 
all the young girls sent over should look out on arrival for repre- 
sentatives of the Emergency Corps. 

One of the new ideas is to create a social centre for Refugees— 
a place where they can at all events count on hearing their own 
tongue spoken. 

Another of the activities of that’department is supplying ladies 
to teach the English soldiers elementary French and German. 
Many men of the rank and file came to realise what a difference 
may be made to their efficiency—to their very chances of survival 
—by even a few words of the language of the country they have 
to fight in. As a consequence, several weeks ago, the military 
organiser of this instruction sent post haste to the Women’s Emer- 
gency Corps a request that twenty teachers might be at the 
barracks in Buckingham Palace Road the following day at four 
o'clock. Elementary language lessons are now given also to 
soldiers at Chelsea Barracks; and the same system is being 
adopted, we are told, at other centres. 

In even a rapid and inadequate survey of the field of activity 
covered by the Women’s Emergency Corps, one should not, 
perhaps, deal only with that side of the work which, being so 
admirably positive, speaks loudest for itself. At the end of my 
own visit to headquarters I was conscious of the blessed lack 
there of, what I may call, machine-made service. I found in every 
cell of that humming hive an air of serenity quite extraordinary 
considering the variety and pace of the activities going on. In- 
numerable as were the duties of each departmental head (notably 
those involved in the colossal work of organising the industrial 
section) these myriad duties seemed to be carried easily, with 
minds free enough, in spite of all the burdens they bore, to 
move triumphantly round each subject ; able to regard each appli- 
cant not as one of a row, or a case going into pigeon-hole A or B, 
but as an individual needing special aid, or bringing special aid for 
someone else, 
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To illustrate the sympathetic divination at work : there was 
an applicant very difficult, I imagine, to ‘place,’ whether by 
reason of weak health, or age, or lack of faculty—an officer’s 
widow, at all events, and destitute. In these later days she 
would, I suppose, be referred to Lady Lansdowne’s Committee, 
but her need could not wait on committees yet to be formed. 

Now, among the not easily classifiable offers of help had been 
one from the widow of a naval officer. To some genius at the 
Corps’ headquarters occurred the idea of invoking the Navy in 
support of the Army. Result : Naval widow invites Army widow 
to come and stay with her. Each one of the Services delighted 
with the other. They strike up a friendship. The exigency, at 
all events, is met; and who knows but two lives are enriched? 
The most jealous critic will hardly say that kind of voluntary 
service is unsettling to the market. There is no danger of a 
glut of inspired kindness. 

Another shining instance was the case of an English girl from 
Paris. If I remember, this was an orphan whose father had been 
a Civil Servant. One can imagine her diversifying the usual life 
of a girl of her class possessing no outstanding talents by doing 
a little fancy work—the well-known sort intended only for indul- 
gent eyes, and therefore exclusively for private consumption. 
Still, she owned some little skill, could do ‘ French knots,’ and 
must have loved children, or some child, as seems to appear in the 
sequel. 

This girl arrived in her native country with a few shillings, 
and tried to find work. Day after day found her still trying, 
still failing. She walked into the Emergency Corps’ offices one 
afternoon, white and footsore, and said she did not know why 
she had come, for she had no talents, and had not, she now 
realised, been taught to do anything that anybody wanted. 

She was talked to as people are at the Emergency Corps, and 
presently something was said about girls being taught toy-making. 
Upon that the young refugee plucked up courage to say she 
could make a toy. She could make a practically indestructible 
gollywog ; out of stockinet ; with hair warranted not to come off, 
because it was crocheted stoutly into his head; eyes not to be 
plucked out because they were made of French knots. 

Personally, I am no friend to gollywogs. I cannot think it 
fair, in a world so full of beauty, to invite a child to fix its young 
affections upon a thing of nightmare. I make an exception of 
the Emergency Corps’ gollywog, and not out of love for the 
Emergency Corps. One reason for thinking the toy made by 
the English girl in Paris was devised for love of some particular 
child is that he is so cheerful an apparition ; pleasantly humorous, 
clearly a most good-humoured monster, come to make you merry. 

4B2 
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The Emergency Corps saw, moreover, that he was so ingeniously 
and honestly put together that he would hold his own against the 
most remorseless tug-of-war. So they set the girl to making 
gollywogs, and to instructing others how to do the same. That 
was some weeks ago. She has now been promoted to be a teacher 
of learning more polite. Her gollywog is a registered patent ; and 
fifty other hard-up girls are making a livelihood while they make 
gollywogs for the Emergency Corps’ toy department. So far 
from taking the bread out of other mouths, that friendless, despair- 
ing English girl is keeping half a hundred other girls by the use 
of her idea. 

Now, in this toy idea the Emergency Corps seems once more, 
in the words of the gold miners, ‘ to have struck it rich.’ The public 
has been told of the extent to which the British market depends 
on foreign toy-makers. This country does not even make skipping- 
rope handles, or did not when the War broke out. Christmas on 
the way, and a woeful shortage of toys! In England, you are 
told, the proper kind of porcelain or whatnot for dolls’ heads can- 
not be made. The unnumbered thousands played with by British 
babies have been imported. 

Some would have us think that, having neither the hair which 
the deer in the German forests rub off in spring on the bark 
of trees, nor the peasant children to gather it, there is nothing 
throughout the length and breadth of England to stuff dolls’ bodies 
with. Tell that to the Marines of the Emergency Corps! 

They are making toys hand over fist at Old Bedford College. 
Sixty girls in bright, airy rooms are cutting and fitting, sawing 
and hammering, painting and enamelling, after designs supplied 
by well-known artists. They carry on this work under compe- 
tent instruction, which I believe is given to the Corps—and a very 
handsome present if so. While the sixty toy-makers, unemployed 
a little while ago, are being taught this new English industry, we 
hear they are paid trade-union wages. 

Some of the toy soldiers are done in character. There is 
Tipperary Tommy, the Khaki Boy, Jack Tar, and there is an 
imposing cock-hatted Kitchener. 

The moment toy-making was in full swing, out went the 
organiser of the industrial section to secure orders from the great 
firms. They, in their turn, offer to instruct the organiser as to the 
kind of toy she would get the larger orders for. They show her 
& specimen—a nondescript wooden animal—which she is to take 
as her guide. A thing of sharp toes and a fearsome pointed nose. 
One hastily hands over to professors of zoology classification of 
the beast, but I think the organiser’s word may be taken, it was 
a thing of peril, as little to be trusted in the society of the precious 
baby as a live lion or two pairs of scissors. The organiser remon- 
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strated with the salesman: ‘This kind of sharp-nosed toy is 
made,’ she said, ‘for men to buy, not for children to play with, 
Children like a cuddly toy.’ 

The cuddly toys are being made at Old Bedford College. New 
delights are fashioned there along with those of perennial joy. 
Noah’s Arks may be seen in all stages up to gay completion ; ships, 
convoys, go-carts, motors, and many other toys calculated to tempt 
the Christmas shopper. 

If the public supports this work, many other fields will be - 
opened. The girls now being taught the new industry will be 
available later as instructors in rural districts, so that in this 
country, as elsewhere, toy-making may (if desirable) become a 
cottage industry. In any case, once given a good start, never 
again need so much of this world-wide trade be in foreign hands. 
Her Majesty the Queen has inspected these toys and has ordered 
a consignment to be sent to Buckingham Palace. Queen 
Alexandra has sent a subscription to the general work of the 
Corps. 

I have left myself no time to deal with the scheme which, 
qua scheme, interests some of us more than any other—the Land 
Scheme. It has for its object the training of middle-class women 
in market gardening, dairy work, and poultry keeping. They 
would thus, as the circular sets forth, not only have a new means 
of livelihood open to them, but also materially serve the State 
by increasing the home produce of the country. In turning their 
attention to these pursuits, Englishwomen would only be doing 
what the women of Denmark and Germany have been doing so 
long and so well that England has learned to look to foreign lands 
for commodities that should be produced at home. 

Apart from this aspect of the question, some people see in 
the Land Scheme not merely the capturing of new trades for 
this country. They. see a far greater gain, fundamental to the 
race—a gain which will have much to say to the credit and 
power of the Empire in days to come. The theme is too great, 
too many-sided for me to do more than say ‘ There it is!’ .. . 
and to hope that many will find out more about it at head- 
quarters.* Already help is offered to the Corps on a large scale ; 
ninety-two acres of land near Bournemouth, for instance, and 
in Hertfordshire an extensive poultry farm, where women may 
be trained and yet be self-supporting at once. 

Beyond a doubt there are first-rate recruits for the Land Corps 
beyond the handful, here and there, already trained or in process 
of training. I myself have seen the least likely material indoors 
turn up trumps in the open. 


* Old Bedford College, 8 York Place, W. 
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The great majority of young women applying for work will 
continue to ask for sewing, or, like the rosy-cheeked applicant of 
the other day, will say, in common with hundreds and thousands : 
‘I could take care of babies.’ 

My point is, recruits will be found for other departments often 
where least looked for. Perhaps the day on which the country-bred 
girl in question applied for a baby to take care of, the stock of 
babies in Old Bedford College was low. Or, may be, behind the 
girl’s gentleness was some look of firmness that caught the eye 
of the Commandant of the Women’s Volunteer Defence Corps. 
Rumour says that she looked at this girl who had come to take 
care of babies, and said ‘Can you ride?’ ‘ Yes,’ says the nurse- 
girl. ‘Can you ride bare-back?’ It must have seemed an odd 
qualification for the care of babies! But, ‘Yes,’ she could ride 
bare-back. ‘Can you take a horse to water?’ says the Comman- 
dant. ‘Can you take five horses to water?’ ‘ Fifteen, if you 
like.’ ‘Can you shoot?’ 

The first doubtful look. ‘ Well . . . I’ve never shot a man. 
But I’ve shot partridges, and little things like that.’ 

From which we may deduce that those of us who have not 
the divining eye may not always know what we have under our 
hand besides a needlewoman or a nurse-girl. 

In conclusion, the Women’s Emergency Corps lives up to 
its name. It is here and there about the home field with intelli- 
gent and timely succour. Much of its short history puts us in 
mind of that feature of the Great War which stands out fair against 
the horror of its blackness. We are told that in no other war 
ever waged have soldiers’ wounds healed so cleanly and quickly. 
The reason is found in the knowledge of First Aid and in the 
care given on the battlefield by comrades of the fallen. 

Those women whom the Emergency Corps is out to help 
belong—in vast majority—to the army of workers who have had 
their means of defence wrested from them, and have been more 
or less disabled in the conflict. 

There is a battlefield in Britain, as well as in Belgium and 
France. If help is not delayed here, if the remedies are applied 
with skill, we shall see these hard-hit thousands healed of their 
hurts and drafted back into the workers’ army. 

Among the multitude of volunteers for this work, the members 
of the Women’s Emergency Corps have reminded us that we at 
home, with all the comforts and resources of ‘civilisation at our 
call, must not show less skill, less kindness, less mercy to 
comrades than do those war-worn soldiers at the Front. 


ELIZABETH ROBINS. 
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Ir behoves us all, surely, to husband our resources this winter, 
and turn to good account every penny we spend, especially every 
penny we spend on food. For we have fewer pennies than usual 
just now, and there are more hungry folk in our midst. We 
must, therefore, lay out what money we have thriftily, must obtain 
for it the best possible return, if we are to keep the grim wolf 
out of sight. And it is not easy for us as a nation to lay out 
money thriftily ; for we are ‘swatterers’ by nature, many of us. 
We know nothing of the art of turning money to good account, 
the art of securing a full penny’s worth for every penny we 
spend. I doubt, indeed, whether the average working-class 
Englishwoman obtains a good farthing’s worth for most of the 
pennies she pays for what she eats. 

No other nation spends nearly so much on food as we do, 
yet few nations are so badly fed as we are. Only the other day 
I came across a family of Belgian refugees in a half-starved con- 
dition. They were living as boarders with an English working- 
class woman, who was being well paid for providing them with 
food. She is an honest, respectable woman, and she was spend- 
ing on them, I feel sure, the money she received ; but they were 
starving none.the less. For, as she had no more idea than a 
cat of spending it profitably, a good half, if not three quarters, 
of what she had, was going in sheer waste. Although four of 
her boarders were children, the dinner she gave them consisted 
as a rule of bread and cold beef, pressed beef, or tinned beef, 
more often than not. Never a pudding did they see, never a drop 
of soup ; hardly ever anything warm at all, indeed, excepting tea, 
although the weather was cold and damp. 

A change was, of course, made at once. It was arranged that 
the Belgians should cater and cook for themselves; and they 
were asked to fix the sum on which they could cater properly, 
without any stinting. They did so, and the sum they fixed was 
hardly half the sum the Englishwoman had spent on catering 
for them. And on this they are now living in great comfort, 
with as much good, wholesome food as they can eat. 

1128 - 
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It would be unfair, of course, to regard this woman as a typical 
Englishwoman. None the less, that there are thousands of her 
kind among us, thousands who simply ‘ swatter’ away the money 
wherewith they ought to provide food for their families, can 
hardly be denied. Were it otherwise we should have less need 
than we have of sanatoria for consumptives, homes for inebriates. 
I know women, the wives of skilled artisans, some of them, who 
give their children bread and jam for dinner day by day, their 
husband bread and something tinned; and they actually spend 
on these snack meals far more than the average Frenchwoman 
spends on the dainty, nutritive three-course dinners wherewith 
she regales her family. These women never by any chance make 
a milk pudding, porridge, soup, or serve any vegetable unless 
it be a potato. Their one idea of a savoury dish seems to be 
fried steak ; and if I venture to suggest that they should try a 
sheep’s head, they are quite offended. They really could not 
fancy such a thing, they say. 

Now, as it happens, fried steak is expensive, and, unless 
of the best, neither appetising nor yet nutritive; while sheep’s 
head is cheap, cheaper by far than tinned beef : it is the cheapest 
of all savoury dishes, indeed, and the most nutritive. It is 
appetising, too, if well cooked. Even bread and jam, which are 
at best but a makeshift for a meal, are by no means cheap, it 
must be remembered, not nearly so cheap as many other things 
of which wholesome meals may be made. Thus, to feed men 
on fried steak, or even tinned beef, and children on bread and 
jam, is wantonly wasteful, as they might be fed on other things 
infinitely better and at a less cost. And the time is now at 
hand when they must be fed on these other things, unless, indeed, 
there is to be sore misery among us; for we can no longer afford 
to be wantonly wasteful. Unfortunately, these other things— 
oatmeal, quaker oats, vegetables, sheep’s head, beef snacks, 
stewing bones, and the like—all require good cooking; and 
the average Englishwoman cannot cook. She is, as a man 
of vast experience in her ways once told me, ‘a grub-spoiler.’ 
There are women by the legion here in London who cannot cook 
properly even a potato; who let milk ‘set on’ if they try to boil 
it, and burn, or leave half cooked, everything they either put on a 
fire or in an oven. The fault is none of theirs; they have never 
been taught how to cook; and they cannot, as many French 
and Belgian women can, cook by instinct. 

When our legislators find time to reform our education system 
they will, let us hope and pray, insist that every girl who goes 
to a County Council school shall not only be told how to cook, 
but shall be made to cook dinners of the sort her father and 
brothers enjoy and can afford to pay for, to cook them every 
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day during the last year she is at school. Then there will be 
some chance of a real improvement in our national physique. So 
long as men are badly fed—and working men must be badly fed 
as things are if their wives cannot cook—they will naturally 
enough resort to public-houses; and the end of that is con- 
sumption, or something worse, for themselves, rickets for their 
children, sojourns in hospitals and workhouses at the ratepayers’ 
expense. It will, however, be years before our education system 
is reformed, years more before our girls are all turned into good 
cooks; and meanwhile we must be fed, well fed too, even the 
poor among us, if we as a nation are to do good work in the world. 
And we can be well fed, even in these evil days, if we set to 
work determinedly to obtain good value for all the money we 
spend on food, instead of muddling away half of it, as we do, 
by bad catering, bad cooking, or trying to do without cooking 
at all. That we can, there is proof and to spare to be had in © 
Vienna, Christiania, and many another foreign town. 

In Vienna wages are lower than in London, while the price 
of most foodstuffs is considerably higher. None the less, the 
average worker is incomparably better fed there than here. In 
Christiania wages are lower even than in Vienna, while foodstuffs 
are not much cheaper than in London ; beef and mutton, indeed, 
are dearer, Yet there, also, the average working man is better 
fed than here; and not only he, but the average lower middle- 
class man, the man who everywhere is the worst fed of all. In 
the one city as in the other good, nutritive, appetising meals are 
to be had at a price which even the unskilled labourer can afford 
to pay. And there is no taint of charity about these meals : they 
are provided on strict business lines. The providing of them, 
in the one case as in the other, is a self-supporting business con- 
cern, now a purely business concern, indeed, in the case of Chris- 
tiania, one that pays six per cent. interest, nay more, on the 
money invested in it. It is solely because of the skill with which 
these food-supplying businesses are organised, the infinite care 
with which they are worked, that the food they sell is so good and 
cheap-as it is. It is, in fact, because there is no muddling there, 
no waste. They who eat it pay for it its full cost; and this 
is an all-important point; for, were it otherwise, many of those 
who need it most sorely would rather die than eat it. 

In Christiania the undertaking was started fifty-seven years 
ago by a little group of business men—merchants, an official, a 
lawyer, and the chief of the police—who were anxious to help the 
luckless among their fellows, and were wise enough to know that 
it was not by lavishing money on them, but by taking thought for 
them, that they could best help them. They were convinced that 
much of the misery that prevailed in the town was due to the fact 
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that, as the poor were dependent on the small dealer for their 
food, they were being exploited. The very poor, they who live 
from hand to mouth and do their buying by ounces, were, they 
found, actually paying much higher prices for their fourth-rate 
provisions than the rich, who bought by pounds or stones, paid 
for theirs of the first quality. Good wholesome food might be 


brought within the reach of even the unskilled labour class, they _ 


were sure, if only the supply of it was -properly organised, 
organised in such a way that they who bought it received the full 
value of what they paid for it. They decided, therefore, to try 
what could be done towards organising it by opening a restaurant 
at which food should be sold at the lowest price at which it could 
be sold for the place to be self-supporting. That it should be self. 
supporting they were determined ; nay, more, that it should ulti- 
mately pay interest on the money invested in it. For they were 
‘ keenly alive to the fact that they must keep their venture free 
from everything that smacked of pauperising, if it were not to 
do more harm than good. Besides, the very people whom they 
were most anxious to help would, they knew, never enter their 
restaurant were it not worked on business lines. 

They began by forming themselves into a joint-stock company 
with a working capital of 34831., they themselves being the share- 
holders. As their undertaking was a social experiment, rather 
than a money-making concern, they enacted, by one of their 
statutes, that more than six per cent. interest should never be paid 
on this capital ; and that, if the profits it yielded were at any time 
so great that more than six per cent. could be paid, the price of 
the food should be reduced. This statute provoked laughter, of 
course ; for that the company would ever pay any interest at all 
no one, excepting its promoters, ever dreamed. They, however, 
went on their way quite unconcerned, and promptly elected a 
board of managers from among such of themselves as had special 
business experience. Then, having secured at a nominal price, it 
must be confessed, a piece of land in the very middle of the town, 
they built on it their restaurant, borrowing the extra money they 
required for it. 

Even this first restaurant, the Dampkjokken—i.e. Steam 
Kitchen—as it was named, must have been fairly large, for 88881. 
was spent on the building and fitting up of it, the whole Board 
watching the while, as cats watch mice, that none of the money 
was wasted. An expert cook was installed with assistants who 
knew their work ; and the buying in was done by members of the 
Board, who regularly trained themselves for their business. The 
place was popular from the first: the working classes flocked 
there gladly ; and little wonder, for they could obtain there far 
more and better food than anywhere else in the district. They 
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obtained, indeed, too much food and too good, for the Steam 
Kitchen to pay its way; and when the end of the year came the 
company, instead of having money in hand, was face to face with 
a deficit. Its managers then became quite stingy, and cut down 
working expenses to a minimum; yet even then the place could 
not be made to pay. Evidently the portions of food would have 
to be reduced in size, unless indeed they were raised in price. 
The managers, however, were very loth to do either the reducing 
or the raising. For Norway was passing through evil days, as 
it chanced : there were rumours of war, trade was bad, wages 
were lower even than usual, as there were more hands to work 
than there was work for them to do. To make matters worse, 
provisions were terribly dear, especially beef and mutton. There 
was no foreign meat in those days, it must be remembered. For 
years the company fought hard to turn its every recurring defic’ 

into a surplus; but until 1866 it fought in vain. Then its 
managers decided that unless the Kitchen could be rendered self- 
supporting it must be closed. Before closing it, however, they 
were determined to make a last effort to render it self-supporting. 

Up to that time they had catered only for the poor, and had 
sold only cooked food. They then, however, opened a depart- 
ment in which uncooked food was sold, beef, mutton, veal, pork, 
bacon, dairy produce, fruit, vegetables, bread, etc. This they 
did in the hope—it was but a forlorn hope at best—that the 
new department would attract middle-class customers, at whose 
expense fair profits might be made; and that it would extend 
their business so considerably that they would be able to buy 
their supplies in large quantities direct from the producers, 
therefore at wholesale prices. Heretofore they had had to 
depend on the middleman for their stores, and his profits had 
been much too large for them to make any profits at all. 

This second venture proved a great success, and the company’s 
business increased by leaps and bounds. For the thrifty among 
the middle-classes flocked to the uncooked food department just 
as eagerly as the working classes had, from the first, flocked to 
the cooked. It soon did its work on such an extensive scale that 
producers competed for its custom, with the result that it could 
obtain all its stores at the lowest possible price, a very different 
price from that which it had had to pay in former days. It could, 
therefore, sell its uncooked provisions more cheaply than they 
were sold in most shops, much more cheaply than in-the shops 
the poor and lower middle-classes frequent, and yet clear on them 
a profit ; it could also reduce the price of the cooked provisions 
in the restaurant without incurring any loss. All went so well 
even that first year that, when the end of it came, the company 
could pay its shareholders six per cent. on their money; and 
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from that day until this, although it has doubled its capital, 
freed its first restaurant from its mortgage, and has spent money 
lavishly on buildings, it has paid them six per cent. regularly 
ever since. 

In 1872 the Steam Kitchen had to be enlarged, and again in 
1900 ; and since then it has been rebuilt. It is now a huge place, 
almost as large as a County Council artisans’ dwellings block ; and 
it does its work on a huge scale—huge for Christiania, of course. 
It has a paid general manager now, a paid manager for each 
department, and other paid officials, all of whom do their work 
under the direction and control of the Board of Directors chosen 
by the shareholders. The number of shareholders has been in- 
creased by dividing the original shares into halves and quarters. 
It has a large staff of servants now, cooks, kitchenmaids, waiters, 
etc. Still, even now, thanks to the care with which it is 
managed, its working expenses are only 8.7 per cent. of its turn- 
over. Its annual turnover seven years ago was already some 
70,0001. ; it pays 10001. in rates and taxes ; and, best proof of all 
of its success, the number of its clients increases from year 
to year. Some 1500 men and women make their way to the 
restaurant for their dinners day by day, and eat them there; 
while 700 more make their way to the cooked food department, 
where they buy the dinners they eat at home. Then hundreds go 
for what they need to the casual meal rooms, and hundreds more 
to the uncooked provisions department. And the whole popula- 
tion of Christiania is only some 24,000, it must be remembered. 

The Steam Kitchen is in Torvgaten, quite near the great 
market, and within hailing distance of the harbour. It is a plain 
stone building that has evidently been planned with great skill; 
for, although crowded every day, it never seems overcrowded, 
thanks to the number of doors and staircases it has. The 
windows are always bright, and the whole place is clean and neat, 
trim as a man-of-war. The restaurant is quite separate from the 
provisions department, and also from that where the cooked food 
to be eaten at home is sold. It has on the ground floor a café, 
consisting of two large rooms opening into each other, and a 
large dining-room ; and, on the first floor, two dining-rooms and 
two luncheon-rooms. The café and the luncheon-rooms are open 
from 8 A.M. to 10 P.M., and there casual meals are sold 4 la carte. 
The dining-rooms are open only from noon until three o’clock, as 
there only dinners are served, and at fixed prices, 63d. and 43d. 
The food in the dining-rooms is a little better in quality, and a 
little dearer, than that in the café, but not quite so good or so 
dear as that in the luncheon-rooms. Still the difference is not 
great, for all the food is good, well cooked and cheap. The chief 
reason why they who can afford it go to the dining-rooms rather 
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than the café, and the luncheon-rooms rather than the dining- 
rooms, is that the company is a little more select, demeans itself 
with a touch more propriety in the dining-rooms than in the 
café, and in the luncheon-rooms than in the dining-rooms. 
Democrats though they be, the Norwegians have a nice sense of 
social distinctions ; and a clerk enjoys his dinner much more if 
he has men of his own class around him than if he has coal- 
heavers. Not but that even coal-heavers behave themselves well 
at the Steam Kitchen. They have no choice in the matter, 
indeed ; for, should they attempt to do otherwise, they would 
speedily be expelled. 

The dining-rooms are always as clean as hands can make 
them; the white covers on the tables are spotless, the knives, 
forks and spoons are as bright as bright can be. In each room 
there is a cashier near the door, from whom the would-be diners 
must buy their dinner tickets as they passin. They then take 
their places at the tables and wait until their turn comes to 
be served. Such of them as have 64d. tickets are given a large 
basin of good soup, more than a pint, with a thick slice of bread, 
and a large plate of hot beef, mutton, veal or pork, with vege- 
tables. The 4d. ticket-holders have the same dinner as the 
63d., excepting that, instead of slices of hot meat, they have 
shepherd’s pie, Irish stew, fish, sausages, scouce, or something of 
the sort. In the one case as in the other the dinner is excellent in 
quality, well cooked, made of good materials, and is ample in 
quantity. All the diners whom I asked assured me that even a 
43d. meal was as large as a big, strong hand-worker could eat. 
One reason why many head-workers have casual meals is that, if 
they have dinners, they pay for more than they can eat. 

There is not a busier place in all Christiania than the Steam 
Kitchen : it is thronged from morning till night. Long before 
the rest of the town is awake, it opens its doors to the carts 
that bring its provisions from the country and the harbour. Then 
its cooks must be at work by six, for breakfasts are served at 
eight; and it has a large breakfast clientéle, men and women 
who spend a penny or twopence on bread and coffee or soup. 
From eight to twelve the uncooked provision department is 
crowded with women of divers classes, buying their day’s 
supplies. It is easy to see from the way they ponder and haggle 
before they buy, that the majority of them belong. to the lower 
middle-class, although there are many richer folk among them, 
and richer folk’s cooks. For the place is open, of course, to every 
class; and all who go pay for what they buy a fair price, a 
price that covers its cost and yields a fair profit, besides defray- 
ing its share of the working expenses, not only of the provision 
department, but of the whole Kitchen. Practically all the profits 
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that are made are made by this department and the luncheon- 
rooms. 

By ten o’clock market folk and wharfingers begin to appear 
at the café, clamouring for casual meals; and by eleven, men 
of another sort, the sort who, although they wear black coats, 
must think twice before they buy a sandwich, may be seen turn- 
ing into the luncheon-rooms. A little later women carrying 
baskets, cans, jugs, betake themselves quietly, almost stealthily, 
some of them, up the side street to the door of the department 
where, from eleven to twelve, dinners for home consumption are 
sold. These are the Kitchen’s very poor clients, widows many 
of them, who must buy their food ready cooked, as they have 
no time in which, and often no fire by which, to cook it, and 
who cannot afford to buy it and eat it in the dining-rooms. There 
a dinner, it must be remembered, is for one person; and that 
means seven dinners would have to be paid for were a woman 
to go there with half a dozen sons and daughters ; whereas two 
dinners, if divided up carefully at home and eked out with 
bread, might suffice for the whole family. Moreover, dinners 
that in the dining-rooms cost 63d. or 4d. cost only 6d. or 
4d. if eaten at home. 

Although nothing is served in the dining-rooms until twelve 
o’clock, men and women begin making their way there by 
half-past eleven, and by the time the doors are opened there 
is a little crowd before every door. Then, within a very few 
minutes, there is not a vacant seat at any table; and for the 
next two hours, as one man finishes his dinner another slips 
into his place. The great majority of those who dine there are 
hand-workers, some skilled, others unskilled ; and, although they 
are poor, most of them, decidedly poor some of them, very few 
belong to the poorest class, and fewer still to the rowdy. For 
the poorest go to the dinners-for-home-consumption department, 
while the rowdy who go at all go to the café. The dining-room 
frequenters are, as a whole, an eminently respectable company, 
decent working folk, with a fair sprinkling of the black-coated 
among them, of the shabby genteel, too. Clerks, teachers, func- 
tionaries, hold it, and rightly, no disgrace to go there. I have 
found at the Kitchen artists, actors, journalists, a novelist also, 
I think, although of this I am not quite certain; I have found, 
too, what surprised me much more, tradesmen, with their wives. 
One charming old gentleman whom I met informed me that he 
and his wife dined there every day. He was a retired official of 
some sort, with a little pension, one only just large enough to 
cover the cost of life’s necessaries ; and it was much cheaper for 
them to dine there than at home, he assured me, as they could 
have much better dinners for the same money. ‘ Besides, going 
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to a restaurant makes a bit of a change,’ he added. ‘ Why, I 
don’t know what would become of us needy folk, if we had not 
the Steam Kitchen to go to.’ 

Had they not the Steam Kitchen to go to, the majority of 
those who go would undoubtedly fare much worse than they fare 
now; while a large minority would be on very short commons ; 
and some—those women who make their way there so stealthily, 
with their little baskets in their hands—would soon have the grim 
wolf as a casual acquaintance, if not an intimate friend. 

In the Steam Kitchen help is given to a very large number of 
men and women who are sorely in need of help; is given, too, 
without anyone being the-poorer, either the givers in money or the 
receivers in self-respect. For even the hyper-sensitive among the 
receivers can eat their dinners without any sense of humiliation, 
while as for the givers, they are actually the richer for what they 
give; as they are paid six per cent. interest on the money they 
have in the concern through which they give. They are paid, 
indeed, more than six per cent., now the value of their shares 
is increased. In Christiania good wholesome food is now within 
the reach of even the poorly paid among the wage earners. Thus 
the experiment those business men set forth to try fifty-seven 
years ago has proved a great success, a greater success, indeed, 
I am inclined to think, than any other experiment of its kind, 
barring one, that of the People’s Kitchens in Vienna. 


The People’s Kitchens in Vienna were started for precisely 
the same purpose as the Steam Kitchen in Christiania, and in 
much the same circumstances. They, however, were started, 
not by a company, but by one man, Dr. Josef von Kiihn, a far- 
sighted lawyer, whose head was as clear as his heart was kind. 
He, for forty-one years of his life, from 1872, when he opened 
his first Kitchen, until last year, when he died, gave himself up 
heart and soul to the task of catering for the poor, taking care 
the while not to pauperise them. Very special interest is 
attached to his work owing to the fact that it was from the 
first self-supporting; and that, although it is now the most 
important work of its kind in Europe, it was started on very 
humble lines. Why, any little provincial town here in England 
might, if it chose, organise a restaurant just as Dr. von Kihn 
organised his first People’s Kitchen, and be serving out dinners 
there by Christmas. Should any town feel inclined to try this 
experiment, it might learn how to try it successfully from an 
article, ‘How to Organise a People’s Kitchen in London,’ that 
was published in this Review many years ago.* 

In the People’s Kitchens, as in the Steam Kitchen, the great 

+ Nineteenth Century, March 1895. 
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success that has been achieved is due entirely to skilful organisa. 
tion, skilful management, to infinite taking of pains in fact. 
The Kitchens are worked on business principles: they who go 
there go as to an ordinary restaurant, and pay for what they buy 
what it costs. The price charged for every dish covers the cost 
of its ingredients, together with the cost of preparing and cooking 
it ; together also with a carefully calculated proportion of the cost 
of the lighting, heating, and general upkeeping of the Kitchens 
as a whole. No interest is paid on the money invested in the 
undertaking, it is true ; as, whenever profits are made, the price of 
the food sold is reduced; and the working expenses are lower 
there than in ordinary restaurants, as work that in these 
restaurants is done by paid servants is done in the Kitchens by 
honorary officials. Apart from these two points, a Kitchen when 
once started is financially on terms of equality with an ordinary 
restaurant. None the less, an infinitely better dinner can be had 
there for a fraction over 5d. than can be had for 10d. 
in any self-supporting restaurant I know in any English pro- 
vincial town, or even in London, excepting at the Alexandra 
Trust Dining Rooms. This in spite of the fact that almost all 
the materials out of which dinners are made are dearer, much 
dearer some of them, beef, mutton, colonial produce, for instance, 
in Vienna than in London. And no one need give so much as 
5d. for a dinner; a very good one of three courses may be 
had for 4d., or of two courses for 23d., while a snack meal may 
be had for a penny. 

As in a People’s Kitchen everything is sold 4 la carte, no one 
who goes there need spend a penny more than he chooses on his 
dinner. No one ever does spend more than 52d., and it is only 
the plutocrats of labour who spend so much. The average worker 
spends 4d. as a rule, and his poorer comrade 23d., and even for 
23d. he has as much food as he can eat. The man who can 
spare 52d. for his dinner may have soup, followed by beef, mutton, 
pork, veal, or venison ; vegetables served as a separate dish, with 
sauce, a pudding, or stewed fruit, and bread. Instead of beef or 
mutton he may, if he prefers it, have an entrée. He who has only 
4d. to spend may have the same dinner as his richer brother, 
excepting that he must either content himself with half a portion 
of meat, or go without a sweet. He who has but 22d. must con- 
tent himself with soup and half a portion of meat and vegetables 
or a pudding or an omelette and a roll; while he who has just a 
penny, can have only soup, vegetables, or savoury rice with 

bread. 
The dinners served at the People’s Kitchens are less sub- 
stantial than those at the Steam Kitchen, the portions of meat 
given being considerably smaller. On the other hand, the fare 
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_ there is much more varied, more recherché, from the epicure’s 
point of view. The People’s Kitchens have a different menu for 
every day in the week, with six or seven dishes on every menu ; 
and they who decide what these dishes shall be have more than a 
hundred to choose from. For on the Association’s list of what 
their cooks must be able to make are twenty different soups, 
twenty different vegetable dishes, more than twenty meat 
dishes, thirty-six sweets, half a dozen entrées, and miscellaneous 
dishes without end. 

All these dishes are excellent. I can speak of them with autho- 
rity, for I have tasted many of them not once, but again and again. 
The materials of which they are made are of first-rate quality, 
and they are made by highly trained, expert cooks, adepts in the 
art of concocting savoury pottages. 

These menus show the sort of dinners even unskilled labourers 
may, if they choose, have every day in Vienna : 

Clear soup , , 2 Vegetable soup . Paes « 
Spinach ; ; : Peas . : ‘ . $d. 
Beef with spinach . 34d. or léd. | Beef with peas . . 84d. or léd. 
Venison with macaroni 33d. or 14d. | Pork cutlets with salad 34d. or 14d. 
Fruit pudding. . gd. | Ginger pudding . - ied. 


To think of men whose wages are perhaps 15s. a week being 
able to revel in such fare! And revel in it they certainly do. 
The way they chuckle as they stand conning the menu at the 
Kitchen entrance proves that ; the smile with which they balance 
the relative merits of beef, pork, and venison, of a savoury 
omelette, or a sweet ; and consider whether they can, or cannot, 
afford a cup of coffee. It is a real pleasure to see them settle 
themselves down with their dinner before them, whole-hearted 
enjoyment is written so plainly on their faces. Even those most 
down on their luck forget their troubles as they sit there; even 
the most surly wax genial. For it is easy to take life pleasantly, 
and think of one’s fellows with charity, when one is eating a good 
dinner. And when there is peace in the land, practically every 
wage-earner in Vienna is sure of a good dinner to eat every day, if 
he chooses, now that there is a People’s Kitchen in every district. 
When Dr. von Kiihn began his work a very different state of 
things prevailed. 

That was in 1870, when there was terrible misery among 
Austrians, owing to their having to face the losses entailed by the 
Franco-Prussian War before they had recovered from the losses 
their own wars of ’64 and ’66 had entailed. The working classes 
in those days hardly knew what it was to have quite enough to 
eat; and men, women and children died of sheer starvation in 
spite of the combined efforts of the Poor Law authorities and the 
charitable. Dr. von Kiihn was so appalled by the misery he saw 
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around him, that he threw up his post as a State law official that 
he might devote himself entirely to trying to lessen it. He began 
by studying the working of the provision trade, with a view to 
finding out why food, especially the food of the poor, should be 
the exorbitant ‘price that it was; and he soon made up his mind 
that it was because they who sold it were making exorbitant 
profits. Low as wages were, no wage-earner need starve if he 
could obtain a fair return for what he spent on his food : of that he 
was sure. The thing to do, therefore, was manifestly to enable 
him to obtain a fair return; and Dr. von Kiihn set to work forth- 
with to see how this could be done. 

Although a well-to-do man, he had not the wealth wherewith 
to try costly experiments. Besides, he felt strongly that an 
experiment for bringing wholesome food within the reach of 
the poor was one which the community as a whole ought to try. 
Everything that could be done he did, therefore, to induce the 
Vienna Municipal Council to try it; but its members turned 
a deaf ear to his pleadings, dubbing his scheme Utopian. He 
then induced four of his personal friends to join with him in 
doing on a small scale what, as he maintained, the Municipality 
ought to have done on a large scale. They founded the People’s 
Kitchen Association, the purpose of which was to try to supply 
the working classes with wholesome food at a price they could 
afford to pay. They formed themselves into an executive com- 
mittee, one of them becoming the secretary, another the trea- 
surer, while Dr. von Kithn himself became chairman, and the 
other two his assistants. Each of the five subscribed 1000 kronen, 
and with this sum—a little over 2001.—as working capital, they 
started a restaurant in the Hechtengasse, a district where poverty 
is always rife. It was at first open only from 11.30 A.M. to 
2 P.M., when threepenny and three-halfpenny dinners were 
served. A threepenny dinner then consisted of a slice of beef, 
mutton, pork, or veal, together with a large dish of vegetables ; 
and a three-halfpenny dinner, of half a threepenny. 

By this time—1872—Dr. von Kiihn had become, by dint of 
incessant toil, an expert in catering. He had watched the work- 
ing of restaurants of every sort, and he knew the lines on which 
they could be worked most economically ; he knew, too, and to 
a nicety, exactly where the best and cheapest provisions could 
be bought ; and he gave himself up the whole day long to con- 
trolling and directing the work of his People’s Kitchen. He was 
not only the chairman of the Kitchen Association, but the general 
manager of the Kitchen itself. He bought the provisions it re- 
quired, engaged its servants, decided what should be cooked, 
and how. He was always in the Kitchen while dinners were 
being served, tasting every dish before it was served, watching 
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those who ate them to see which they liked best, taking counsel 
with them, consulting their tastes, treating them the while as cus- 
tomers, persons whose tastes have to be consulted. He persuaded 
one of his friends to help him in this work by becoming lady 
superintendent of the Kitchen. Her business was to watch over 
the matron, cook, and other servants, while playing the hostess 
to all comers; and to form a committee of ladies willing to act 
as waitresses. For years the waiting in all the Kitchens was 
done, during the dinner hour, entirely by ladies, gratis, of course ; 
and even now the lady superintendent or her deputy is always 
present at that time. 

The People’s Kitchen proved a great success : within a week 
of its being opened it had as many clients as it could provide 
with dinners. Before long it began to sell food a la carte, soup 
at Sd. the basin; pudding, omelette and macaroni cheese at 
13d. the portion ; food, too, for home consumption ; and then it 
became more popular than ever. Its next move was to provide 
breakfasts from 6 A.M. to 8 a.M. of bread and soup, coffee or tea, 
at $d. per head; and suppers of bread, soup, tea, pudding, and 
vegetables, with rechauffés made from the remains of the dinner. 
And for breakfasts and suppers alike it had as many clients as it 
could serve. 

That the Association had rendered great service to the 
community by opening its People’s Kitchen, all the world soon 
agreed ; still, there was a great shaking of heads whenever the 
financial side of the venture was mentioned. For that food of the 
sort sold at the Kitchen could be sold at the price it was sold, with- 
out heavy loss, was held to be impossible. When the end of 
the year came, however, and Dr. von Kiihn published his 
accounts, it was found that, although no profits had been made, 
no money had been lost; that the Kitchen was just paying its 
way, in fact, as he had always insisted that it could and would. 
Then there was at once a clamour that the Association should 
open more Kitchens, and the following year it did open two. 
The necessary capital was raised by inviting all who were in- 
terested in the venture to become members of the Association 
and pay an annual subscription of at least 1s. 8d. a year into its 
organisation fund. As the two new Kitchens also proved a 
success, as time passed others were opened ; and the Association 
is now the proprietor of fifteen, that is, of one in each district 
in Vienna, and of one in a suburb. In the fifteen Kitchens there 
are 2756 seats, and each seat may, at a pinch, be used by eight 
different clients during the dinner hours. Thus 22,048 men 
and women can, and some days do, have their dinners there ; 
while thousands more buy there the dinners they take home to 
eat; and thousands more, again, go there for their breakfasts 
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or suppers. Nor is this all: the Kitchens provide dinners for 
5420 schoolchildren, at a charge of just under a penny for a 
dinner of soup, or milk pudding, or vegetables, and a large roll. 

During the last few years the Kitchen Association has ex- 
tended its work considerably, and is now the great emergency 
caterer for all Austria. It has entered into an engagement with 
the State under which it is responsible, at any time, for the 
feeding of 10,000 persons, if necessary, at twenty-four hours’ 
notice. If there is an epidemic, therefore, an inundation, earth- 
quake, or any sudden calamity, notice is at once sent to the 
Kitchen authorities, who forthwith start off to the scene of the 
disaster, taking with them the things necessary—they are kept 
ready packed in a huge van—to organise a temporary kitchen. 
While this is being done the food needed is sent direct from the 
central Kitchen in air-tight cans, in which food retains its heat 
for twenty-four hours. If the Red Cross requires food supplies, 
it always sends for them to the Association, and so does the War 
Office, in cases of emergency. When the Eucharistic Congress 
was sitting in Vienna the Kitchen’s officials were suddenly called 
upon to cater for its 6000 members ; and so satisfactorily did they 
do the catering that their guests waxed quite enthusiastic in their 
praise. 

‘Yes, our Kitchens are doing very good work,’ Dr. von Kiihn 
once said to me, years ago. ‘ But this is as nothing to the good 
work they would do were misfortune ever to come upon us.’ 

And he was right, as we know, now that misfortune is come. 
For, although there is great misery in Vienna, owing to the war 
that is raging all around, there would be infinitely greater misery 
were there no People’s Kitchens, no Association Executive striv- 
ing, as they are striving, to ward off starvation from the huge mass 
of fugitives who have sought a refuge in the Kaiserstadt. Well 
might Vienna mourn when Dr. von Kiihn died, for no other 
man ever did so much as he did towards bettering the lot of its 


poor. 


Twenty years ago this November, Sir James Knowles, the 
Founder, and at that time the Editor, of this Review, was kind 
enough to publish an article of mine, ‘ The People’s Kitchens in 
Vienna ’ ; to publish also, the following March, another article on 
the same subject. In this, ‘How to Organise a People’s 
Kitchen in London,’ I tried to show that we might have People’s 
Kitchens here in England, not only in London, but even in little 
provincial towns, if only a Dr. von Kiihn could be found to organise 
them for our benefit. For, as the Doctor himself assured me 
again and again, 5001. would cover the full cost of starting a 
Kitchen in which 500 persons a day might have their meals served 
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to them, providing the building in which they were served was 
rented, not bought. And a People’s Kitchen, when once started, 
is self-supporting, it must be remembered : it need never cost any- 
one a penny in money, although it must cost its executive com- 
mittee much hard work, together with much worry and anxiety. 
I hoped then—I am hoping still—that an English Dr. von Kihn 
would be found, one who would try for us the experiment of 
starting a Kitchen on a modest scale, just as it was tried in 
Vienna. 

This experiment has already been tried here on a colossal 
scale ; for it was the account of the People’s Kitchens in Vienna 
that led to the establishing of the Alexandra Trust Dining Rooms, 
where much good work is being done. There some 4000 meals, 
breakfasts, dinners, or suppers, are served day by day ; and 45,000 
more are sent out for children, on school days. Although the 
price for an adult’s dinner is only 5d. and for a child’s 2d., the 
place has for years been self-supporting. Unfortunately, to found 
an Alexandra Trust one must be a millionaire; for the building 
and fitting up of the dining-rooms cost many thousands, almost 
‘as many thousands as the building and fitting up of the great 
central Kitchen in Vienna and the fitting up of the other fourteen 
Kitchens cost hundreds. And millionaires are not easily to be 
met with in this our day. There are, however, many folk about 
with 5001. to spare, in provincial towns if not in London. Were 
one of them to start a People’s Kitchen this winter, or to join 
with a few friends in starting a Steam Kitchen, he would 
certainly merit the gratitude of his fellows. 

EpDITH SELLERS. 
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THE PRIZE COURT OF GREAT BRITAIN 
AND IRELAND 


Durine the long period of the great struggle which is: generally 
called the Napoleonic War, at the end of the eighteenth and the 
beginning of the nineteenth centuries, the Prize Court became 
almost a permanent legal institution. War was declared by 
France against Great Britain in the spring of 1793, and—with a 
short intermission from October 1801 to January 1803—England 
was at war until the end of 1815. Throughout this period the 
Prize Court was at work. It sat at Doctors’ Commons, and a 
small group of practitioners—advocates and proctors (solicitors) 
of Doctors’ Commons '—had the good fortune to partake of the 
fees and costs which were paid. It was in this ecclesiastical 
locality, under the shadow of St. Paul’s, that, strangely enough, a 
tribunal held its sittings which was in abeyance in times of peace 
and resumed its activity in consequence of a maritime war. 
From 1798 the Court was presided over by the monumental 
figure of Lord Stowell, who, then Sir William Scott, became, in 
October 1798, Judge of the High Court of Admiralty. The scene 
was unique, at once picturesque and impressive. Lord Stowell 
in well-rounded phrases enunciated the principles of prize law in 
an ancient tribunal in an archaic and historical atmosphere, whilst 
from the facts which were stated before him there emerged life- 
like pictures of maritime and warlike scenes, of courage and adven- 
‘ture. Sometimes the drama was a little sordid, as when a gallant 
admiral, in a suit for joint capture, contested the claim of 
another admiral to share in the proceeds of a prize which had 
been taken after a long chase. The Court had then to come to 
a decision of much pecuniary importance to the litigants—a 
singular end to a naval action. This personal aspect of the Prize 
Court has now, since the abolition of prize money (Order in 
Council, August 28, 1914), disappeared. Young officers can no 
longer look forward to marriage portions from the Prize Court, 
and their seniors to money with which to buy pleasant properties 
2 In 1768 the Advocates obtained a Royal Charter under the name and 
title of ‘The College of Doctors of Laws ezercent in the Ecclesiastical and 


Admiralty Courts.’ The College was dissolved in 1857. The proctors by 
statute became in the same year to all intents and purposes solicitors. 
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to which to retire after their days of active service were 
finished.? The end which was put to privateering in 1856 
by the Declaration of Paris was the real conclusion of the 
system which, in later times, when officers and crews of 
the Royal Navy were adequately paid, had become entirely 
jndefensible. The payment of a regulated bounty which 
is to supersede prize money is in principle equally indefensible, 
since the right to money reward for active service against the 
enemy cannot be higher in the case of sailors than of soldiers. 
Historically, however, the retention of this relic of the prize 
money which in the eighteenth and earlier centuries caused the 
Prize Court to have a popular interest is noteworthy, because it 
recalls the days when the proceedings of the Prize Court were full 
of incident and raised many personal hopes and fears. 

The word ‘monumental,’ which was used a few lines above, 
best describes the personal and judicial position of Lord Stowell 
in those last years of the eighteenth century. His predecessor, 
Sir James Marriott, was a careful and capable lawyer, but not 
one of any distinction, and he has left no mark on English prize 
law. At the moment when Stowell took his seat in the Admiralty 
Court there was no definite and comprehensive body of prize law ; 
at the end of his tenure of office Great Britain possessed a series 
of judicial decisions which covered in clear form and in admirable 
language all the questions which could ordinarily arise in a Prize 
Court. This was a remarkable judicial achievement which placed 
Great Britain in a legal position above every other nation, and it 
left the figure of the Judge inseparably united with his deci- 
sions. As we read the cases which were excellently reported by 
Dr. Christopher Robinson in the five volumes which bear his 
name, and which extend from 1798 to 1808, we are conscious of 
the creation of a body of law in a peculiarly English manner. 
Searching into the law of nations, Stowell produced principles 
which he embodied in the municipal law of England. Abstract 
principles were generally found to fit in admirably with the 
practical requirements of the British nation, and commonsense 


* *“T must take leave to observe, Sir Walter,” said Mr. Shepherd one morn- 
ing at Kellynch Hall, as he laid down the newspaper, “that the present 
juncture is much in our favour. This peace will be turning all our rich naval 
officers ashore. They will be all wanting a home. Could not be a better time, 
Sir Walter, for having a choice of tenants, very responsible tenants. Many 
a noble fortune has been made during the war. If a rich Admiral were to 
come in our way, Sir Walter——’”’ 

*“ He would be a very lucky man, Shepherd,” replied Sir Walter; “that’s 
all I have to remark. A prize, indeed, would Kellynch Hall be to him; 
rather the greatest prize of all, let him have taken ever so many before; hey, 
Shepherd? ”’—Miss Austen’s Persuasion, ch. iii. For an earlier period than 
Miss Austen describes see The Unglish Scene in the Highteenth Century, ch. xv. 
“The Naval Officer’ (by E. S. Roscoe, London 1913). 
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results were sometimes extracted from curiously vague sources, 
‘The Court has little authority to resort to, but has to collect the 
law of nations from such sources as reason, supported in some 
alight degree by the practice of nations, may appear to point 
out.’* Sometimes rules were stated with considerable verbosity 
which, however, by reason of the mastership of language which 
Lord Stowell possessed, positively attracts. Criticise it as we 
may, the Prize Court in the days of Lord Stowell was a great 
national institution, for it brought both the law and the practice of 
a tribunal which in no other country had either fixity of tenure, 
of law or of practice, which was a mere makeshift body coming 
into being in time of war, into the same judicial mould as the 
law and the practice of the other courts of the realm. It removed 
prize law from the guesswork of professors to the precision of the 
law report, and it caused it to be administered under regular and 
well-established legal forms. Its precedents were, of course, 
followed in the Vice-Admiralty Courts which existed in the British 
Colonies, and its influence was thus felt in very distant parts of 
the globe. 

Weare struck by a conjuncture of events—a long maritime war 
which gave rise to groups of facts demanding the decision of 
leading principles, a remarkable judicial personality, ‘a com- 
petent reporter, a public and an international position which 
required the statement of the attitude of Great Britain in regard 
to various problems of prize law. It was in accordance with 
the traditions of English jurisprudence that its prize law should be 
permanently formulated in judicial decisions and not in a code and 
in temporary Government ordinances. Whether those decisions 
were based on that impalpable entity, the law of Nature, upon 
international custom, on conventions, or upon the consent of 
States, was quite immaterial to the Englishman, whether lawyer 
or merchant, or even to the neutral whose property was the sub- 
ject of a decision. The main desideratum was that there should 
be a definite promulgation of binding rules—as binding as the 
decisions of the Common Law Bench. And the Prize Court 
during the presidency of Lord Stowell answered to this require- 
ment in a manner which is unique in legal history. 

There was another reason for the legal pre-eminence of the 
Prize Court under Lord Stowell’s presidency. Appeals to the 
Lord Commissioners in Prize Cases were scarcely reported until 
1809 ; Lord Stowell’s decisions were thus almost the only judicial 
enunciations of British prize law which were preserved, though 
from time to time in his own judgments he referred to decisions— 
which were usually very short—of the Court of Appeal from his 


* *The Adonis,’ I. English Prize Cases, p. 467. 
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own, or from the recollection of some experienced civil practi- 
tioner. 

When the Crimean War broke out another eminent civil 
lawyer, Dr. Lushington, was the Judge of the Admiralty Court. 
He was imbued with the Stowell tradition, and he had much of 
the intellectual temperament of his predecessor. Several of his 
-judgments have secured a high place in the history of English 
prize law, but by his time the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council was in existence. It had in 1834 been created by statute 
the Court of Appeal for Prize Cases. The decisions of this 
tribunal, of which several eminent lawyers, notably Lord Kings- 
down, were members, rather overshadowed the Court of first 
instance. But the existence of the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council helped to give a further permanence to English 
prize law, since it was the Court of Appeal from the Vice- 
Admiralty Courts in the Colonies, and prize decisions thus became 
still more a definite part of English municipal jurisprudence. 

The last case reported in the Prize Court arising out of the 
Crimean War was heard on the 6th of February 1856. After a 
lapse of nearly sixty years the Court resumed its sittings under 
the presidency of Sir Samuel Evans on the 4th of September 1914. 
The word ‘resumed’ is used here designedly because, in spite of 
the lapse of years during which it was in a state of suspended 
animation, the Prize Court, which is now sitting in the Royal 
Courts of Justice, is historically the same as that over which Lord 
Stowell and Dr. Lushington presided. It is guided by the deci- 
sions of these Judges, and it enunciates the same principles of law. 
This is well exemplified by a recent judgment of Sir Samuel Evans 
in the case of the Marie Glaeser upon a claim by mortgagees 
against a captured vessel. In this decision judgments not only 
of the former judges of the Admiralty Court were examined, but 
those also of the Supreme Court of the United States, and a clear 
enunciation of an important head of prize law was given and 
some obscurities were swept away. It was made plainer than 
ever that, apart from questions of convenience and technical pro- 
cedure, the right of a captor to have the full value of enemy 
property without regard to the rights of third parties is a govern- 
ing principle of prize law. It is a right which springs from the 
elementary fact that in war law has to give way to force. 
‘Those,’ said Lord Stowell, ‘lending money on such security take 
this security subject to all the chances incident to it, and amongst 
the rest the chances of war.’ * 

Changes of law—by the existence of conventions which may 
possibly vary a few decisions—of practice, or of place, are no 
more than the modifications which are produced by time on a part 

“* The Tobago,’ I. English Prize Cases, p. 456. 
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of the English legal system which, preserving its fundamental 
continuity, is susceptible—as English case law always has been— 
to the influences of the age. To appreciate this continuity one 
should look back over the centuries during which the Prize Court 
was in process of becoming a well-defined tribunal. 

The Admiralty Court was and always has been the Prize 
Court in England. This tribunal had two distinct jurisdictions— 
Prize and Instance—the latter word covering what is popularly 
called Admiralty business, that is disputes arising out of colli- 
sions at sea, salvage services, and the like. As with other origins 
of English legal institutions, that of the Admiralty Court as a 
Prize Court was for long obscure : 


In periods of our history [writes the anonymous editor of some reports 
of judgment delivered before the decisions of Lord Stowell, but published 
subsequent to those of Dr. Christopher Robinson]... the Lord High 
Admiral devolved his authority to his lieutenant under his own Great 
Seal; and there is not a single instance in the history of our laws when 
the judgment of prize of war or reprisals was not exercised by his 
lieutenant according to the usage of such exercise, which usage was by 
the common law of the land and the law of nations.*® 


This was about as far in the way of legal history as lawyers 
cared to go at the beginning of the nineteenth century, and it 
has been left to students of the present time to make an accurate 
research into the early history of the English Prize Court. The 
debt which is especially due to Mr. R. G. Marsden, author of the 
now classical legal treatise on ‘Collisions at Sea,’ for his re- 
searches, the results of which are chiefly contained in two papers » 
on ‘ Early Prize Jurisdiction and Prize Law in England,’ * cannot 
be exaggerated. 

In looking back at the past we must carry our minds to the 
fourteenth century, to an age when there were no commissioned 
warships, and when owners of private vessels seized the property 
of belligerents and neutrals—whether ships or cargoes—with 
equal zest. We have also to picture an Admiral of the Fleet 
who, from his position, became an arbiter in maritime disputes. 
As evidence of this may be cited the fact that in 1357 the King 
of Portugal complained that an Englishman had taken Portu- 
guese goods from a French ship that had previously captured 
them. ‘‘‘ The answer of Edward the Third is that our Admiral 
has judicially and rightly determined the ownership of the goods 
claimed by your merchants.’’ This is the first mention that has 


* Decisions of the High Court of Admiralty during the Times of Sir George 
Hay and of Sir James Marriott. London 1801. Pref. p. xxiv. See also 
Select Pleas in the Court of Admiralty, two vols., edited for the Selden 
Society by Reginald G. Marsden. 

* English Historical Review, vol. xxiv. p. 675, vol. xxv. p. 243. 
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been found of judicial proceedings before the Admiral; it marks 
the beginning of the Court of Admiralty as a prize tribunal.’ 
Anything, however, in the nature of regular proceedings for prize 
was probably rare, some dispute had first to arise and then the 
Lord High Admiral was called in as an arbitrator.’ 

But once the legal germ existed, it required only opportunity 
to expand into more ample form. In 1498, in a treaty with 
France, it is provided that all prizes shall be adjudicated on by 
the Admiral. This is one instance only of a more general recogni- 
tion of the Admiral as a judicial personage, but, as soon as this high 
official deputed his judicial work to a lawyer, a regular tribunal 
was gradually evolved. At first the judge was merely a substi- 
tute for the busier official, as in a case in 1389, in which one 
William Toomer is spoken of in the records as ‘substitute and 
deputy.’ But so soon as we realise that the deputy of the 
Admiral was the judge alike for prize and for maritime disputes, 
we grasp succinctly the history of the Admiralty Court. For the 
Prize Court being also the Admiralty Court, and the prize juris- 
diction one which was only in being in time of war, the history 
of the Prize Court and of its judges is necessarily the same as 
that of the Admiralty Court at certain times in our history. Prize 
procedure is, however, separate from Instance procedure and 
has in time become well defined. The process has been 
gradual; thus in 1707 the first statutory regulations appear 
(6 Anne Ch. 37) codifying in an Act of Parliament rules which 
were scattered about in fragmentary orders or even in customary 
practice. The judge is to take what was called the preparatory 
examination within five days after request. This and other 
details indicate a regularity of procedure which shows how com- 
pletely the Prize Court was a recognised part of the English 
judicial system. 

The Admiralty Court stood, as I have stated, by the side of, 
but outside, the jurisdiction of the Common Law and Chancery 
Courts : there existed also a branch of ecclesiastical law dealing 
with wills and marriages. But in 1857 the Probate and Divorce 
Court was created by statute to take the place of the Ecclesiasti- 
cal Court. By the Judicature Act of 1873 the two Courts were 
joined in a most ill-assorted union, and became the Probate, 
Divorce, and Admiralty Division of the High Court of Justice. 
By the Judicature Act of 1891 it was enacted that jurisdiction 

-' The Vice-Admirals had the same jurisdiction as the Lord High Admiral, 
but as the Admiralty Court became a regular tribunal the personal jurisdiction 


of the Vice-Admirals lapsed. 

The name Vice-Admiralty Court, as the Colonial Admiralty Prize Courts 
were called till the Courts of the self-governing Colonies obtained Admiralty 
jurisdiction and became Prize Courts under the Prize Court Act 1894, recalls 


the origin of the prize jurisdiction. 
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in prize matters ‘on the high seas and throvghout his Majesty's 
Dominions’ should be exercised by this Division, so that the 
Prize Court, as soon as, on an outbreak of war, it resumes its 
functions, becomes in fact a branch of the High Court of Justice. 
The old High Court of Admiralty has been absorbed in a High 
Court, and a certain division of this now exercises special func- 
tions, which happily are generally in abeyance. Historically the 
interest of this fact is immense, because after centuries of a 
fluctuating legal existence the Prize Court is as much a part of 
the English judicature as the famous Court of King’s Bench. 

The reader of The Nineteenth Century and After cannot 
be expected to feel an interest in technical legal details, and it 
is sufficient, therefore, in regard to procedure, to say that by 
the rules which are now in force, and which came into existence 
under an Order in Council of the 5th of August 1914, the proce- 
dure of all British Prize Courts has been simplified and 
modernised, for the rules apply not only to the Prize Court in 
the British Isles but to Prize Courts in the British Dominions 
beyond the seas, whether in self-governing communities or in 
Crown Colonies and Dependencies. The ‘standing interroga- 
tives,’ as they were called—an innumerable series of written, or 
rather printed, questions which were put to the master and some 
of the crew of a captured ship—are abolished. These questions, an 
essential feature of the old practice, cumbersome as they seemed, 
were based on an ancient practice—the interrogation of the ser- 
vants of the owners of a captured vessel. It is to be found not 
only in English but in French prize law, as in an Ordinance of 
1584, by the 33rd article of which the prisoners or two or three 
at least are to be brought before the admiral, vice-admiral, or 
lieutenant for examination.* The practice was probably based 
upon a desire to give neutrals an opportunity of proving that 
the captured ship or goods belonged to them, it being assumed 
that the capture was primé facie valid unless some interested 
party could prove the contrary. As time went on, the answers 
were used to prove the captor’s case. To-day evidence from a 
captured vessel can be called by the Crown. If it is found neces- 
sary, this evidence can be heard at the trial, as in an ordinary 
civil cause, and it can be brought forward not only on behalf of the 
Crown, but by an interested party who desires to avert the con- 
demnation and sale of ship or goods. In a word, the procedure 
is assimilated to that of an ordinary civil action, so far as it is 
applicable to the special subject-matter of the Prize Court, which, 
in the main, now as in the past, is whether the property ‘ serront 
des amis ou des ennemis.’ 

It is universally recognised that the same principles of law 

* Collectanea Maritima, by Christopher Robinson, LL.D., p. 108 (1801). 
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should govern the decisions of all national Prize Courts. It 
is equally desirable that these should have an identical code of 
procedure. The subject-matter of the litigation is uninvolved 
and the rules of procedure, except in language, should be the 
same throughout the world. In English Prize Courts a writ 
served on a vessel commences the proceedings, and in a short 
time the case can be brought before the judge. No such simple 
and expeditious procedure is elsewhere to be found. Recently, 
in the Belgian Prize Court at Antwerp, it was desired to obtain 
the condemnation of the German steamer Gneisenau. A Prize 
Commission was constituted by the Military Governor of Antwerp. 
This Commission delegated to an advocate the duty of making 
a report of the case. This report was in the nature of a state- 
ment of facts and law, and it concluded with a demand for the 
confiscation of the steamer. The Civil Court of Antwerp next 
appointed a Prize Tribunal of three persons, and the report was 
laid before it. After the first day’s hearing, at which the Govern- 
ment and the owners of the steamer were represented, the Court 
adjourned. Before it again met, the raid of the Zeppelin airship 
on Antwerp had taken place. By way of protest, the advocates 
for the German owners withdrew from the case—a singular inci- 
dent in legal proceedings—but, at the request of the United States 
Consul, the Court appointed three advocates to appear for the 
owners, and on a subsequent day the hearing was resumed. 
Thereafter a judgment, very involved, but practically condemning 
the vessel, was delivered, though it concluded by authorising each 
side to call evidence.* This narrative illustrates the prolixity of 
foreign Prize Courts and the necessity not only of a definite tri- 
bunal with a duly appointed legal judge, such as exists in the 
British Dominions, but of a code of procedure based on that which 
is in force in them. 

A Prize Court must, in addition to a judge, have officials 
and an office. In England and in the Dominions beyond 
the seas there is attached to each Court a Prize Registry, 
which in England is the Admiralty Registry. The custody 
of captured ships and goods, and their sale, are in the 
hands of the marshal, one of the officials of the Registry,*° and 
in time of war a legal department becomes almost a mercantile 
office. The advantage of a permanent office becoming, on the 
outbreak of war, the Prize Registry is obvious, and is another 
point in favour of the English system. 

The rise of steamships, the absence of blockades in the 


* Report in Shipping Gazette, September 22, 1914. The capture of Antwerp 
has put an end to this suit. 

1° The first appointment registered in the Maniment Books of a Registrar is 
under a warrant from the Lord High Admiral August 16, 1660, and of a 
Marshal July 5, 1660. Admiralty Muniment Book, vol. i. 
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present War, the complete disappearance of German vessels from 
the ocean, and the impossibility of neutral trade with the ports 
of Germany or Austria, have rendered the proceedings of the 
Prize Court in 1914 comparatively uninteresting to neutrals. 
Most of the vessels have been seized in port, and are thus ‘ droits 
of Admiralty ’—perquisites of the King in his office of Admiralty, 
and not prizes which in former times would have become the 
property of the captors. They have, in accordance with the wish 
of the British Government, not been condemned and sold, but 
detained by order of the Court. Hitherto the jurisdiction of the 
Prize Court has only been invoked for the purpose of obtaining 
a decree of condemnation and sale. Whether the provisions of 
The Hague Convention (No. VI. of 1907) are applicable to these 
vessels is not a question for discussion here. But the action of 
the Court at the request of the Crown is noteworthy as a new 
departure in Prize Court procedure, and it may be that, in this 
practice of the detention of enemy vessels, will hereafter be found 
a solution for the differences between those who advocate the 
exemption of private property from capture at sea in time of war, 
and those who would preserve this practice. The object of the 
capture of private vessels is to advance the cause of a belligerent 
State, and not to enrich its Exchequer, though in the eighteenth 
century privateers fought as much for gain as for military objects. 
But if, by the detention of the merchant ships of a belligerent, 
the purposes of the other belligerent are gained, then this action 
has all the military advantages of condemnation and sale, without 
permanently depriving the owners of the vessels of their property. 

When we regard the evolution of the British Prize Court from 
those distant days when it first appears in an embryonic state to 
the present time, perhaps the most striking feature which emerges 
from this survey is the English passion for legality. The fune- 
tions of the Lord High Admiral devolved more and more upon 3 
trained civil lawyer, and a permanent and purely legal tribunal 
was the result. And the Prize Court, though outside the general 
English judicature, and having periods of complete cessation, 
became none the less a distinct part of English legal machinery, 
questions affecting the rights and duties of captors, of neutrals, 
of belligerent States and of their Colonies being decided by 
trained and impartial lawyers. This characteristic, as well as 
its continuity of legal tradition, causes the present Prize Court 
to be the most efficient legal instrument of its kind in the world. 
If it is now less picturesque as an institution than it was in the 
time of Lord Stowell, it is no less just and effective as a judicial 
tribunal, 

E. 8. Roscog. 


f ‘ 





BELGIUM IN WAR: 
4A RECORD OF PERSONAL EXPERIENCES 


I visITED Belgium with the object of ascertaining the condition 
of the civilian population generally and of informing myself at 
first hand as to the conditions set up by the War in an innocent 
and peaceful country. 

I reached Antwerp towards the.end of September. The King 
and his Cabinet, with the rest of the members of the Govern- 
ment, exiled from their capital, had made the city their head- 
quarters and were conducting the work of government as best 
they could over a sadly shrunken area, Antwerp and Ostend, with 
the intervening coast line, being practically all that remained 
to them. 

On Sunday, the 27th of September, I was received by the King 
of the Beigians. At the end of the conference I was asked by 
the King to transmit once more the expression of his thanks for 
all that was being done for his people by the British nation. 

Antwerp itself, though practically isolated, did not at first 
glance show many signs of the War then rolling almost to its 
gates. There were some changes in its physical appearance. 
The German shops were untenanted and barred. The public 
buildings, and many private ones, were decorated with the 
national flag. The streets were crowded, especially in the after- 
noons and early evenings. Everywhere eager crowds read war 
telegrams exhibited in shop windows. The Flemish and French 
papers were bought in large numbers. They contained sur- _ 
prisingly little news, practically nothing of current operations 
being printed. A large part of the contents of all the papers 
consisted of reprints from English newspapers three or four days 
old, or even more. Mr. Lloyd George’s Queen’s Hall speech was 
being printed and discussed nearly a week after it had been 
delivered. 

Many of the foreign legations had removed to Antwerp with the 
Government, and were quartered in various hotels in the city. 

There was no lack of food within Antwerp. The supplies from 
Holland had not been interrupted, and the prices of foodstuffs 
remained normal. It was a noticeable feature at the daily vege- 
table markets that many very tiny children were acting as food 
buyers for the homes. 
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As the city was known to be in danger of attack, refugees from 
the ravaged districts around were not admitted indiscriminately, 
but, except in the case of those who came to embark on the English 
steamers, were sent on to other places and otherwise arranged for. 

The possible fate of the wonderful fourteenth-century cathe- 
dral, one of the most beautiful Gothic churches in the world, 
must have been frequently in the minds not only of those who 
have the guardianship of this world treasure, but of all who know 
it. Steps were taken for its safety. It displayed from the 
summit of its incomparable tower a protecting flag. The pictures 
which usually decorate the interior, including Rubens’ famous 
masterpiece, The Descent from the Cross, were removed to the 
cellars. 

One visit which I paid to. the cathedral brought home with 
dramatic force the sacrifice which Belgium was making. It was 
the hour of the afternoon service. Outside was the crowded 
eager life of an excited populace, finding outlet for its emotion 
and solace for its fears in communal intercourse. Inside, the 
vast congregation was composed largely of women, nearly all of 
them in deep mourning. Many of them seemed very old; they 
wept for sons, the little ones clinging to their dress for fathers. 
Their faces, beautiful with the toil and thought of years, were 
singularly impressive. They might have stepped from the 
wonderful Flemish canvases in the Art Gallery of their city. 

A few days later these mourning women, old and young, bear- 
ing in primitive bundles all that they could save of their house- 
hold goods, formed part of the procession from the city of its 
entire population. History itself can scarcely offer a parallel to 
a spectacle so charged with human suffering. Five hundred thou- 
sand peaceful and unoffending inhabitants, homeless and help- 
less, were fleeing into the darkness. From the banks of the 
Scheldt amidst flashes of fire they had what for many of them was 
their last vision of the city of their birth. 

At night Antwerp was both dark and silent during the days 
preceding the bombardment. The shops and cafés closed early. 
By eight o’clock not a light was to be seen, and the silence was 
only broken from time to time by the throb of military cars passing 
through the city. 

The German army sent several Zeppelins over Antwerp. The 
first bomb which was thrown did considerable damage, and killed 
more than a dozen persons. A married couple who were in the 
ground-floor room of a house near which the bomb exploded were 
blown to pieces, and the room presented a very horrible appear- 
ance. The Zeppelin raids did not, however, create any general 
panic, though the city appeared to have no defence against them. 
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A hostile aeroplane came over us at a great height, and\the guns 
which were turned upon it seemed hopelessly inadequate. It 
did not, however, succeed in doing any damage. 


THE DEFENCES OF ANTWERP 


In view of subsequent events, it may not be without interest 
to record what was seen of the defences of Antwerp. It had the 
reputation of being one of the strongest fortresses in Europe, and 
had long been intended to serve as the base of the army, should 
it be compelled to retire in case of the violation of the neutrality 
of the country. ‘Three circles of forts defended the city. Some 
of. these were built fifty years ago, and all of them before any- 
thing was known of the new German siege guns, throwing a 
shell nearly a ton in weight, at a distance of seven miles, and 
it was clear to the military authorities that their forts would not 
stand for long a bombardment under the new conditions, and that 
additional measures were essential. I was shown what these 
latter were, and there is no longer any reason for silence respect- 
ing them. A bridge of boats had been thrown over the Scheldt 
west of the city, which served as the chief means of communica- 
tion with the south-west portion of Belgium. For some miles 
around Antwerp everything that would afford cover for the 
Germans was, as far as possible, destroyed. Many thousands of 
trees were cut down, and their trunks removed or burnt, so that 
woods and little forests had become barren plains. A large 
number of houses had been similarly destroyed, and the débris 
carted away or scattered. All the way to the outer line of forts, 
and beyond, an enormous number of trenches had been prepared. 
At many strategic points extensive wire entanglements had been 
prepared, which were electrified and would cause death to any 
coming into contact with them. I was informed by the Minister 
of Finance that the cost of the destruction of property rendered 
necessary by these precautionary measures for the defence of 
Antwerp amounted to nearly 10,000,000I. 

The defence guns of Antwerp did not compare with the 
German siege guns, and the Belgians were further handicapped 
by some shortage of ammunition, due in part to the fact that 
some of their ammunition factories were in the hands of the 
Germans. 


THE BELGIAN MINISTRY 


The members of the Belgian Government set an example of 
great bravery and resourcefulness. Each Minister in Antwerp 
was working incessantly to discharge the duties of government 
under unexampled conditions of difficulty and danger. They had 
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made arrangements by which they were kept in touch with events 
in almost every part of the country occupied by the Germans, 
and they were able to take steps accordingly from day to day, 
as the situation demanded. There was no panic, or alarm, or 
excitement in their methods. They were quiet, unassuming men 
whose lives had hitherto been spent in the paths of peace, but they 
showed the most unbounded courage. They felt no doubt as to 
the future, and they made their plans for it in this spirit. Their 
moderation was very impressive. They distinguished between 
the German nation and the German army, and realised that there 
were two Germanys, one which they had known and trusted, and 
another which was ravaging their land. 

The Belgian Ministry gave me every possible assistance in 
connexion with my mission. Their anxiety throughout was to 
enable me to see for myself the state of their country. This was 
a matter of great difficulty, as the German troops were moving 
rapidly over many parts of the country, and it was not possible to 
tell a day in advance which points we could attempt to visit. 

The Ministry expressed to me their great gratitude for the 
relief which was coming from England, but they stated that so 
extensive were the conditions of want and actual starvation that 
the help they were receiving was as a drop in the ocean. They 
stated that a great proportion of the population in Belgium were 
starving, and they gave me the following list of goods as being 
those most urgently required : 

Coal | Flour 

Rice Sugar 

Salt | Dry vegetables 

Beans | Clothing of all descriptions 

They suggested that these articles should be sent direct to 
Antwerp and that they should undertake their distribution. The 
German troops were constantly moving and the Government 
could, therefore, reach a considerable number of the districts 
most in need. They added that no quantities which the imagina- 
tion could suggest would be too great to send. 

When this conversation took place it was not thought that the 
Germans would attempt to capture Antwerp. The development 
of the military situation and the enforced flight of the Govern- 
ment upset, for the time, all the relief schemes. The whole 
problem has assumed a new character owing to the wholesale 
exodus of the population from many parts of Belgium. 


THE HOSPITALS 
Antwerp was, of course, the main and, latterly, the only 
hospital base for the whole of Belgium. Many of the public 
buildings had been transformed and were used as emergency 
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hospitals. ‘The hospitals sent by other countries were located 
here. 

I visited most of these hospitals and was impressed by their 
efficiency. At the outbreak of the war there had been a shortage 
of surgical requirements, including a notable absence of anaes- 
thetics, but this had since been made good. 

No more striking proof of what the war meant to the Belgian 
nation was needed than a visit to the great military hospital in 
Antwerp. I hope I may be forgiven for giving a very brief account 
of my own visit to it. I do not wish to gratify the curiosity of 
the morbid but to enlist sympathy and aid. 

The enormous buildings of the military hospital were filled 
with the wounded. They included every class of injury. Many 
were suffering from rifle wounds. These were the least serious 
cases. The wounds were generally clean, and healed quickly. 
There were, however, a great number of cases of shell wounds. 
Some of these were of a very fearful character. The surgeons 
were working under great pressure. In one operating room the 
surgeons were dealing with a smashed thigh, caused by shell ; 
in the room adjoining and in the passage eonnecting, seriously 
wounded soldiers lay on stretchers waiting to be brought into the 
operating room. 

One portion of the hospital was devoted to wounded Germans. 
The arrangements for these were the same as for the Belgians. 
Except that there were armed sentries at the doors there was no 
distinction. Many of the wounds were serious. One German 
whom I saw had had both eyes blown out, and was slowly 
recovering. 

I should like to pay a tribute to the devotion of the staff of 
the British Field Hospital, under the care of Drs. Beavis and 
Souttar. The school in which they had been placed was filled 
with Belgians, all seriously wounded. Many of the injuries were 
from shells and involved complicated and difficult operations. 
When I was in the hospital I saw an operation being performed 
on a soldier whose leg had been broken in seventeen places ; not 
only was there a practical certainty of saving the patient’s life, 
but it was also hoped to save the injured limb. This case was 
typical of many more. 

The staff of the hospital removed their patients from Antwerp 
during the bombardment of the city amidst circumstances 
demanding the utmost bravery, coolness, and resource. 

The needs of the Belgian Red Cross Society were brought to 
my notice. Their funds were exhausted and they were urgently 
appealing to the Government, already bearing burdens beyond 
their strength, for immediate financial help. This matter has 
been brought formally to the notice of the British Red Cross 
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Society, and I trust some of the funds of the latter may be used 
in Belgium. I believe that public opinion would be wholly in 
favour of this being done. 


TERMONDE 


On Saturday, the 26th of September, I was told by the 
Minister of Finance that it would be possible for me to reach 
Termonde. Two military motor cars were placed at my disposal. 
The party with me included the King's Private Secretary and a 
staff officer. We left Antwerp at midday, and we were enabled 
to see for ourselves the damage which the Belgians had had to 
inflict upon themselves in order to protect their city. The de- 
struction of property of every description and the flooding of vast 
areas of low-lying Jand gave the appearance of horrible desolation. 

When we had gone a little distance we became aware that 
an attack was being made by the enemy in the neighbourhood 
of Termonde, and faint echoes of the guns reached us. 

We passed through the villages and small towns which 
cluster round Antwerp, the road being frequently crowded with 
troops and with innumerable transport waggons going or return- 
ing from the Front. In the villages all ordinary life was arrested, 
the women and children standing or sitting, dumb and patient, 
by the roadside. Half way to Termonde we could hear very 
plainly the booming of the guns. We were hindered in our 
journey by the destruction of bridges and to some extent by the 
flooded nature of the country. When, at length, we reached the 
Scheldt before Termonde, we found a very rough narrow bridge 
which, with care, we were able to cross. Here the firing was 
very vivid. There were considerable numbers of Belgian troops, 
and we saw many evidences of the battle which was then raging. 
We came to the margin of the town and began our detailed 
inspection. 

I had read newspaper accounts of the destruction of Termonde, 
and I had seen photographs of houses or parts of streets showing 
the work of destruction. They had not conveyed to my mind 
any realisation of the horror of what had actually happened. 

Termonde a few weeks ago was a beautiful city of about 16,000 
inhabitants; a city in which the dignity of its buildings har- 
monised with the natural beauty of its situation; a city which 
contained some buildings of surpassing interest. I found it 
entirely destroyed; I went through street after street, square 
after square, and J found that every house was entirely destroyed 
with all its contents. It was not the result of a bombardment : it 
was systematic destruction. In each house a separate bomb had 
been placed which had blown up the interior and had set fire to 
the contents. All that remained were portions of the outer walls, 
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still constantly falling, and inside the cinders of the contents. 
Not a shred of furniture or of anything else remained. 

This sight continued in street after street throughout the 
entire extent of what had been a considerable town. It had an 
indescribable influence upon the observer which no printed 
description or even pictorial record could give. This influence 
was increased by the utter silence of the city, broken only by the 
sound of the guns. Of the population I thought not a soul 
remained—I was wrong. For as we turned into a square where 
the wreck of what had been one of the most beautiful of Gothic 
churches met my eyes, a blind woman and her daughter groped 
among the ruins. They were the sole living creatures in the 
whole of the town. Shops, factories, churches, the houses of the 
wealthy, all were similarly destroyed. One qualification only 
have I to make of this statement. Two or perhaps three houses 
bore a German command in chalk that they were not to be burnt. 
These remained standing, but deserted, amidst the ruins on either 
side. Where a destroyed house had obviously contained articles 
of value looting had taken place. In the ruins of what had been a 
jeweller’s shop the remains of the safe were visible amidst the 
cinders. The part around the lock had been blown off and the 
contents rifled. 

I inquired what had become of the population. It was a ques- 
tion to which no direct reply could be given. They had fied in 
all directions. Some had reached Antwerp, but a great number 
were wandering about the country panic-stricken and starving ; 
many were already dead. 


THE GENERAL SITUATION THROUGHOUT BELGIUM 


I had other opportunities of seeing that what had happened 
at Termonde was typical of what had happened in other parts of 
Belgium under the military occupation of Germany, and I have 
given this record of the condition of Termonde because it is typical. 

I was further supplied by the Belgian Government with 
details of the general conditions existing in all parts of their 
country. 

Conditions of unexampled misery have been set up for the 
civilian population throughout the occupied territory. Until the 
fall of Antwerp comparatively only a few refugees had reached 
this country. The others remained wandering about Belgium 
flocking into other towns and villages or flying to points a little 
way across the Dutch frontier. Sometimes when a town has been 
bombarded the Germans have withdrawn and the civilians have 
returned to their homes, only to flee again at a renewed attack 
from the enemy. A case in point is Malines, which on the 
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27th of September, as I was trying to reach it, was again bom- 
barded. The inhabitants were then unable to leave, as the town 
was surrounded. But when the bombardment ceased there was 
@ panic exodus. 

The whole life of the nation has been arrested; the food 
supplies which would ordinarily reach the civilian population are 
being taken by the German troops for their own support. The 
poor and many others are without the necessaries of life, and 
the conditions of starvation grow more acute every day. Even 
where, as in some cases happens, there is a supply of wheat avail- 
able, the peasants are not allowed to use their windmills owing 
to the German fear that they will send signals to the Belgian 
army. 

We are face to face with a fact unique perhaps in the history 
of the world. The life of an entire nation has been arrested, its 
army is driven to the borders of another country, the bulk of its 
civilian population are refugees, of those who remain many are 
panic-stricken wanderers from village to village. 


THE GERMAN METHODS IN BELGIUM 


As I have already stated, the completeness of the destruction 
at Termonde was a feature which almost everywhere marked the 
German progress through Belgium. It was amazing because it 
was not the result of the ordinary incidents of war such as bom- 
bardment. It was organised and systematic destruction. The 
method of it was explained to me in detail by the Belgian Govern- 
ment, and particularly by the venerable Speaker of the Belgian 
Parliament. I had explained to me and was shown the numerous 
appliances which the German soldiers carried for destroying 
property. Not only were hand-bombs of various sizes and descrip- 
tions carried, but each soldier was supplied with a quantity of 
small black discs little bigger than a sixpenny-piece. I saw these 
discs which had been taken from German soldiers on the field of 
battle. These were described to me as being composed of com- 
pressed benzine; when lighted they burn brilliantly for a few 
minutes, and are sufficient to start whatever fire is necessary 
after the explosion of the bomb. 

Many of the German soldiers who were captured were found 
to be carrying handcuffs, which had apparently been served out 
to some regiments as a matter of course. 

The Belgian Government thought that the object of the 
German metheds was to terrorise the nation, and that their com- 
parative moderation at Brussels was due to the presence of the 
Ambassadors of neutral countries. I was given instances of the 
atrocities which the German army was everywhere committing. 
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_ They were murdering the civil population and they had put to 
death a large number of priests. The things came as the greater 
shock to the Government because in 1870 the Germans had 
observed international laws of war, and their campaign was free 
from their present cruelties and outrages. 

I had described to me by a leading citizen of Liége the inci- 
dents following the occupation of that city. He is a distinguished 
scholar of unimpeachable character. I only refrain from 
mentioning his name in order not to endanger his safety. He 
was in Liége throughout the assault and witnessed the arrival 
of the German troops in the city. From the windows of his own 
house, saved from destruction by chance because it was next to 
one occupied by a German officer, he saw soldiers going from 
house to house setting each on fire. The terrified occupants 
rushed from the burning houses, the women and children 
generally clinging to the men. Again and again he saw the 
soldiers pull off the women and children, and then shoot the 
men before their eyes. He witnessed, too, the shooting of a 
number of priests. 

I made myself acquainted with the methods which were being 
followed by the Commission appointed by the Belgian Govern- 
ment to investigate the methods of the German army. It is 
a distinguished Commission and it has sifted all its evidence with 
judicial impartiality. Where witnesses’ or even victims’ names 
are suppressed, it is in order to secure the safety of them or their 
relatives. Their statements are all capable of proof and will bear 
the strictest investigation. But indeed to one who has seen the 
ravage of Belgium no other confirmation is necessary. 


Tactics aT LiRGE AND NAMUR 


The Belgian Government described to me the difference in the 
German methods of attack at Liége and Namur. They explained 
to me the rushing tactics of great bodies of massed troops at the 
former place, which resulted in enormous German losses. At 
Namur these methods were entirely altered. The Germans waited 
for five days before attacking Namur, and did so only when their 
siege guns were in position. They relied wholly on these, and 
the forts of Namur were powerless against them. 


THE BEGINNING OF THE ATTACK ON ANTWERP 


Reference has already been made to an engagement near 
Termonde. It was the beginning of the attack which culminated 
in the evacuation of Antwerp and the flight of the population. 

After I had concluded my inspection of the destroyed town 
I was taken to the south of Termonde, and was made acquainted 
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by the military authorities with the nature of the fighting which 
was taking place. The enemy were attempting to reoccupy the 
Termonde district, and, as the next day showed, an advance on 
Malines, east of Termonde, was part of the same movement. 

I was taken as far as the Belgian trenches. Behind me the 
guns of the protecting forts were thundering. The Belgian 
soldiers were lying flat in the trenches, which, to a lay mind, 
appeared to be of a curious formation. They were not cut deep, 
but a bank was raised on the firing side only, consisting not only 
of soil, but of wood logs and other miscellaneous things. There 
was also a rough cover of what appeared to be iron sheets 
weighted with wood logs and supported by rough stakes— 
generally small tree trunks. Though this method of trenching 
might afford some shelter against shells breaking in front of the 
soldiers, it did not appear to be effective against those breaking 
behind but near enough for the effect of the explosion to reach 
the trench. 

We could hear the German fire but could see nothing of the 
enemy. One of his shells came over us, falling well in our 
rear. Some of the shells fell in the ruined town behind us. 

The German attack was successfully resisted on this day and 
the Belgians held their ground, the enemy by nightfall having 
retreated about three miles. 

We could see in actual working the arrangements for dealing 
with the wounded on the field of battle. In the rear of the 
fighting line there waited ambulance men with stretcher-beds. 
They received the wounded from the Red Cross parties who 
brought them direct from the trenches. Simple first aid was 
given and they were then taken to the railway station, happily 
close at hand, and put into a hospital train in waiting. At 
Antwerp station conveyances were waiting to take them to the 
hospitals. These arrangements were carried out as expeditiously 
as possible, and everything humanly possible was done for the 
sufferers. But I came to the conclusion that much suffering, and 
perhaps loss of life, would be avoided if the wounded could be 
more frequently taken straight to the hospital base by a motor 
ambulance so as to save the changes and delays with the conse- 
quent suffering which transit by train meant. This is in no sense 
intended as a criticism of the Belgian arrangements, which were 
the subject of great care and devotion and were as good as was 
possible. 


THE BELGIAN PRIEST IN WAR 
Many opportunities occurred to witness the work of the 


Belgian priests. Of their courage and devotion it would be im- 
possible to speak too highly. In every village they were to be 
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found comforting and helping. In many cases they acted as 
Red Cross workers and carried the wounded from the battlefield. 
I saw in the district of the fighting many of these priests waiting 
by the side of their stretchers. They retained their long black 
dress, the only difference they had made being the assumption 
of the Red Cross band on their arms. 

Their work in this connexion should be remembered in view 
of the considerable numbers who have been put to death by the 
Germans. I remember, too, with gratitude and admiration the 
vision I had of their work when I returned to England in a boat 
crowded with refugees. They moved about the great crowd 
huddled together during a violent storm, doing all they could to 
relieve the sufferings of those poor beings already panic-stricken 
by their experiences on land, to which was now added the horror 
of a storm at sea as they journeyed to an unknown land. 


THE FUTURE 


What does the future hold for Belgium? 

I write on the assumption that the country will be restored 
to her people. But what will be her condition? Many of her 
towns and villages are wholly destroyed. Before they could be 
rebuilt the existing ruins must be carted away. The bulk of 
her people have fled to other lands. All the activities of a nation 
have ceased. No factories are working, no trade is done. 
Agriculture is at an end. The peasants have fled from their 
fields and farms. The troops have trampled the harvest. All 
is desolation and decay. And great as the ruin is at the moment, 
it grows worse day by day. 

But there is another side to this black picture. It is not 
easy to kill a nation. It is like trying to kill thought. At the 
end of Shorthouse’s wonderful romance, Mr. Inglesant watches 
in the setting sun ‘a glorious city, bathed in life and hope, full 
of happy people who thronged its streets and bridge, and the 
margin of its gentle stream. Then the sunset faded, and the 
ethereal vision vanished, and the landscape lay dark and chill. 

‘The sun is set . . . but it will rise again.’ So it is with 
Belgium. Her people will rise once more. They will rebuild 
their cities. They will recreate their homes. They will re- 
establish their commerce. They will become once more the 
nation they were. 

But these things are not yet. Belgium is now in the hour of 
her need. She wants our help and it must be given in over- 
whelming measure. But we are not helping a nation which is 
going to perish. She will emerge again. 

The spirit of the nation may be seen in the spirit of her King. 


i 
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Let me offer this tribute, however inadequate, to the courage, the 
genius, and the splendid heroism of the King of the Belgians, 
The manner in which he has faced unexampled misfortunes has 
revealed his character to the world. Known as one of the most 
modest and gentle of men, his conduct in this crisis has revealed 
a great statesman and a great leader. In part this has been a 
revelation even to the Belgians themselves, and has been the 
inspiring factor in the national action. 


STEPS FOR THE BRITISH GOVERNMENT 


In conclusion, there are two steps which I think the Govern- 
ment might take for the assistance of Belgium aparf from their 
schemes for the refugees in this country. The first is to senda 
Commission to Holland to co-operate with representatives of 
neutral countries in getting food supplies and other necessaries 
of life to the non-combatants. The Government should place at 
the disposal of this Commission whatever food supplies were 
necessary. 

The second is to establish the machinery for the help of the 
Belgian Government when it becomes possible for them and their 
people to return. Whole cities have to be rebuilt, and the life 
of a nation reorganised. Architects, agriculturists, builders, to 
mention three only out of the representatives of a hundred trades 
and professions whose services would be invaluable, could through 
a Government scheme of co-operation give help in a multitude of 
ways. 

This is not the moment to suggest details. The first step 
is the appointment of a body to propose schemes and to confer 


with the Belgian Government. 
J. H. WHITEHOUSE. 





WITH THE WOUNDED AT OSTEND 


THE bringing over to this country of some 10,000 or more 
wounded Belgian soldiers from Ostend and Dunkirk is a step 
which, besides being useful from the military point of view, since 
many of the men will ultimately ‘be able to rejoin the army, 
kas given the British people a further opportunity of demonstrat- 
ing their admiration and sympathy for the gallant nation which 
has fought so worthily for the Allies’ cause. These men have 
passed through a severe ordeal. Incessant fighting, long marches, 
days and nights in the trenches have exhausted them, and they 
badly need the rest and attention they are now getting. The 
Wounded Allies’ Relief Committee has taken some 1500 of the 
wounded off the hands of the naval and military authorities, and 
is in process of taking more. With the ready assistance of the 
Mayors and inhabitants of many of our larger towns, the Com- 
mittee has been able to place the men under conditions where 
they will receive every comfort and attention. The Committee 
is now appealing for funds to provide clothing and necessities for 
the wounded soldiers, for the great majority have arrived with 
nothing more than the clothes they stand up in. It is publishing 
lists of those who have arrived, has established a sort of clearing 
house to bring them into touch with their friends, and is doing all 
possible for their comfort while in this country.’ 

After the fall of Antwerp the Committee investigated the state 
of affairs in Ostend, and, on receipt of its report, the Admiralty 
promptly undertook to bring over the wounded. Dr. W. B. Clark 
and I were fortunate enough to take a small part in this move- 
ment. Correspondents have already given vivid accounts of the 
last days in Ostend before the German occupation, but no descrip- 
tion has yet appeared of the conditions under which the wounded 
were at Ostend. An account, therefore, of the scenes we saw 
in the hospitals and temporary shelters, and of the difficulties 
which attended the removal of the wounded to these shores, may 
be of interest. 

We reached Ostend in the evening of Sunday, the 11th of 
October, and at once proceeded to the office of the Surgeon-General 
of the Belgian forces, which had been installed in one of the large 


* The Offices of the Committee are at the Grand Hotel, Trafalgar Square. 
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hotels near the sea-front. Surgeon-General Meleiss and Inspec- 
tor-General Derache were there in great perplexity as to what to 
do with the wounded, of whom there were then some 10,000 in 
Ostend and its environs, mostly brought from the hospitals at 
Antwerp, while 3000 more arrived the following day. We told 
them we hoped to be able to take away 500, and possibly more, 
but a little later a message arrived from England that the British 
Government was prepared to take the whole number. The first 
ship would arrive about noon the next day, and others were follow- 
ing. This intelligence caused the liveliest satisfaction. 

On Monday morning we made a tour of inspection of the hos- 
pitals and shelters with Commandant Meyers. The sights we 
saw were tragic. The ordinary hospital accommodation of the 
town had long been exceeded, and the wounded had been placed 
in hotels, houses, sheds, and covered railway sidings. Some 1500 
were in the Palace Hotel on the sea-front, but there were only 
beds for about 350. Many were lying on the floor, and even 
mattresses were not available for all. Three hundred men were 
housed in the big railway garage for the wagons-lits, the couches 
having been taken out of the sleeping-cars for their use. The 
number of doctors was insufficient to meet the demand for their 
services even with civilian assistance. There were very few 
trained nurses or dressers, most of the attendance on the wounded 
being done by Sisters of Mercy belonging to the religious orders. 
These women were doing their best, and it is no reflection on 
their devotion or kindliness to say that their ideas of asepsis were 
of the most elementary character. They were anxious to remove 
bandages from any case in order to show us the wounds, and would 
replace them with entire neglect of surgical procedure. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that many of the wounds were septic. Even 
of these attendants the number was sadly insufficient. For the 
300 men in the wagon-lit garage there were only two ‘ Sceurs’ 
and a priest. Everybody was doing the utmost possible, but the 
difficulties were too great. The atmosphere in some of the sheds 
was stifling. Many of the dressings had not been changed for 
days, and the bandages were very dirty. This was partially due 
to the fact that the supply of dressings, bandages, and antiseptics 
had been almost exhausted. A considerable proportion of the 
cases required operation. The more serious had already received 
attention, but broken limbs, which had been hastily or improperly 
set, will require further surgical treatment in this country, and 
many bullets still remain to be extracted. The men looked sad 
and weary, but we heard no murmur or complaint. They seemed 
to have little with which to occupy themselves, and some were 
reading long out-of-date journals and newspapers. I saw one 
man studying the pictures in an August number of the Queen 
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which some chance had brought his way. There was a prohibi- 
tion against smoking, but many pipes and cigarettes were hastily 
put away when we entered. 

It is remarkable how clean are many of the wounds produced 
by bullets. Feet, hands, or limbs shot right through frequently 
showed no more than two slight depressions surrounded by narrow 
zones of inflammation without any suppuration, but some- 
times the bones are badly smashed. One man had been 
shot right through the abdomen, but though the intestines 
must have been pierced again and again, he had made a rapid 
recovery without operation or complication. The large propor- 
tion wounded in the hand or arm was noteworthy. The explana- 
tion suggests itself that after the head these are the parts most 
exposed when a man is standing or kneeling in the trenches. The 
destruction wrought by shrapnel is ghastly. Tissues are torn, 
limbs shattered, features destroyed, and there were some cases 
of blindness. A considerable number of the men were suffering 
from rheumatism, the result of exposure. 

At midday we went down to the harbour, but the boat had not 
arrived. At this time the approaching evacuation of the town had 
not become generally known, and, save for large crowds around 
the offices of the packet-boats, there were no signs of alarm among 
the general populace, though we were unpleasantly reminded of 
the proximity of the enemy by the sound of heavy firing during 
most of the morning, apparently from no great distance, and by the 
passage over the town of a Taube, which threw several bombs. 
The greatest activity prevailed. Military cars with Belgian or 
British flags, armoured motors, transport wagons, Red Cross 
ambulances, and London ‘buses rattled over the streets. The 
main roads and sea-front were crowded with Belgian troops, travel- 
stained, worn, and often only partially clad in military uniform. 
Every here and there was the familiar khaki or the smart uniform 
of a British officer. All was bustle at the larger hotels, which 
were occupied by the Belgian Ministry, the foreign legations, and 
military staffs. Masses of peasants and refugees from other towns 
were crowding round the places where relief was being given out, 
but the crowd on the sea-front appeared to consist chiefly of well- 
dressed people. Many women were proudly wearing our regi- 
mental badges. 

Gradually a change became perceptible. The General Staff 
moved out in the early afternoon in automobiles piled with 
luggage. Other authorities were seen rapidly preparing to leave. 
Soon there was a continual stream of vehicles of all sorts away 
to the west. Vast crowds were now besieging the offices 
of the packet-boats, and men were fighting to prevent the 
doors from being rushed. Troops were moving out in various 
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directions. A friendly officer from whom we made inquiries 
gave us a pretty broad hint that if we stayed much longer things 
might be awkward. Still there was no sign of the boat. The 
afternoon wore on, but the Belgian staff had no word of her, the 
port authorities knew nothing, and we gazed anxiously to sea in 
vain. About seven we made inquiries at the British Legation. 
They had been informed that the boat would arrive at twelve, had 
heard nothing since, and were much surprised to learn that it 
had notcome. It looked almost as though arrangements had been 
changed, and we contemplated a tramp along the coast to Dunkirk 
as the only means of avoiding an indefinite period of trench- 
digging in Germany. 

At nine o’clock she arrived flying the Red Cross flag. By the 
greatest good luck we happened to be down in the harbour and 
saw her come in—a large Great Eastern passenger-boat. This 
was exceedingly fortunate, for we learnt later that in the darkness 
and confusion which now prevailed in Ostend her arrival was not 
reported to either the medical or port authorities, and it seems 
probable that but for this chance no one would have known of her 
presence until the following morning, a delay which would have 
affected not only this ship but also the succeeding transports. 

The process of getting the wounded from the hospitals to the 
ship was by no means easy. The whole town was in complete 
darkness, ambulances and conveyances were almost impossible to 
get, there were few persons to give assistance, and administrative 
chaos prevailed. If the authorities had been definitely informed 
when the boat would arrive the wounded could have been brought 
down to the quay by daylight ready to go on board. Difficulties 
were increased by the fact that, many of the officials and authorities 
had departed. Thus when we informed the Surgeon-General of 
the arrival of the ship, he telephoned to the various places where 
wounded were, giving instructions for them to be sent to the 
quay, only to find that there was no one left to carry out the 
orders, and in the end he, the Inspector-General, and ourselves 
were obliged to go round and make the arrangements. At first 
we could get no transport, but later two ambulances of the British 
Field Hospital, hearing of our difficulties, generously offered their 
services, and worked all night with us, although their staffs had 
been up the three previous nights and were utterly exhausted. A 
party of ...... ably assisted us to convey some fifty serious 
cases from the Hétel des Thermes, while their comrades lined up 
in the road and sang songs during the process. To convey the 
wounded from the quay to the boat we had a very efficient party 
of some forty stretcher-bearers and a superintendent belonging 
to a volunteer naval detachment of the St. John Ambulance, 
who had been placed on board. Nothing could exceed the energy 
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and willingness with which these men worked and the skill and 
kindness they showed in handling the wounded. Nevertheless, 
many of the wounded had to walk more than a mile from the 
hospitals or hotels, and for men unused to crutches this was a 
heavy strain. 

Further confusion occurred on the quay, as the boat was unfor- 
tunately moored some distance from the station to which the men 
had been directed. Small parties were continually getting lost. 
About midnight, almost by accident, I stumbled across a party 
of twenty serious cases lying on the floor in one of the pitch-dark 
waiting-rooms at the station. They had been brought there by 
somebody and apparently forgotten. With them were sleeping 
some members of the Garde Civile, and through the glass doors on 
the other side one could dimly discern a vast crowd of silent 
refugees waiting all night to get the first packet-boat. A party 
of our stretcher-bearers was sent for, and we lifted them on to 
the stretchers and took them away. This all had to be done by 
the light of matches held in the fingers till they burnt out, the 
flickering gleam on the white-bandaged figures producing a weird 
and ghostly effect. 

The boat was not moored alongside the quay, but outside 
another boat, hence there were two sets of gangways to be crossed. 
Between the quay and the first boat only an ordinary narrow 
gangway was available, and this involved leaving a man who re- 
quired support to make his way across unaided. Between the 
two boats a wider gangway was made with some planks. 

During the course of the night we were asked by an English 
officer to take some British sick and wounded on board. Although 
we were only supposed to take Belgians, we could not refuse 
our own men, and we said we would take fifty. The officer, like 
a sensible fellow, sent on board sixty-eight. Most of them were 
not bad cases, but one man had had an arm amputated the day 
before. 

The loading of a hospital ship is not an entirely straight- 
forward matter, but one which requires some experience. For 
the first two hours Dr. Clark and I were fully occupied in the 
town, and were obliged to leave the arrangements for distributing 
the wounded on board in the hands of the ambulance party, who, 
we did not know, had not undertaken such duties before. When 
we were able to go on board we found that some mistakes had 
been made. Men who could walk had reached the ship first, and 
on being received on board had been placed in the nearest avail- 
able berths. Indeed, many had been allowed to make themselves 
comfortable where they liked. The result was that many men 
wounded in the hand or arm, who could quite easily have gone 
below, were occupying the state-rooms and cabins on the upper 
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deck, while the stretcher-bearers were now, with great difficulty, 


conveying bad cases down to the lower decks, taking the 


stretchers down steep flights of stairs and round awkward corners, 
where sometimes the help of six or more men was required to 
lift them over projecting banisters. It was necessary to turn out 
a number of men who had occupied the upper deck and send them 
below, to make room for further serious cases. It must be remem- 
bered that the difference of language increased the difficulty of 
the attendants in dealing with the wounded. 

Again, no record was kept of the number who were taken on 
board. The Admiralty orders were that not more than 500 were 
to be received, but we were determined to see that the ship was 


full. About midnight we inquired as to the number that had ~ 


then come on, but it was not known, and we had to send men 
round to take a rough census. We were much more afraid of 
bringing too few than too many, and were considerably relieved 
to learn at Dover that 530 had been brought across. 

Difficulties were increased by the efforts of unauthorised 
persons to get on board. We were continually sending back 
refugees, and there were many who wanted to come to look after 
the wounded. Nor was it possible always to be certain that a 
man was a soldier. Some had no vestige of a uniform left. The 
passport of such a one was the presence of a wound. Some, 
however, could not show us that there was anything the matter, 
and these were sent back. A few of the wounded had grimy hos- 
pital charts and records, but most had no papers ; and if they had 
had there would not have been time to examine them. Once a 
Belgian officer, who was wounded in the foot, limped up with his 
wife. I said that we had only come for wounded, and could 
not take women. They looked at each other in the utmost despair, 
and turned to me with piteous faces. It occurred to me that it 
would not accelerate a man’s recovery to know that he had left 
his wife in a country in the hands of the enemy without any means 
of communicating with her or finding out what fate had befallen 
her. It seemed convenient, therefore, not to be too observant 
for a brief period, and the same position recurred several times 
later. At Dover six wives made their appearance on deck, much 
to the dismay, I am afraid, of the port authorities. 

At 3 a.M. we had got on board as many as it was possible to 
take. The berths were all occupied, the decks were crowded, 
and the corridors were blocked with the last stretcher cases, for 
whom no other place could be found. Right at the end a nurse 
came up with an ambulance containing ten British wounded and 
earnestly besought us to take them. We took the slighter cases, 
but could find no more room for the stretcher cases. There were 
still a large number of Belgian wounded on the quay, who were 
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bitterly disappointed at being left; but we were able to assure 
them that they would soon go off by another boat, for by this 
time we had learned that the Munich was lying outside waiting 
to come in and take our place. It was therefore important to 
get off as quickly as possible. We accordingly aroused the 
captain and told him we were all ready to start. Here a new 
difficulty presented itself. The captain told us that he could not 
“start without orders. As already stated, he had made efforts the 
previous evening, but had been unable to find the authorities to 
whom he ought to have reported his arrival and from whom he 
would have received orders, and had come back intending to 
report himself in the morning. This looked like a delay of some 
hours, and the situation was too pressing for such a proceeding 
to be desirable. Dr. Clark accordingly went on shore, and, failing 
to find the transport officer, aroused the British Legation at 
44.M. Orders were then given to sail as soon as possible, and 
we got away soon after 6, the Munich at once moving in to take 
our place. 

The passage to Dover was calm, and not many of the wounded 
required much attention beyond the changing of some dressings. 
The strain the Belgian soldiers have gone through was shown in 
the case of one man who, without having been wounded at all, 
was simply a nervous wreck and had become violent and de- 
lirious. He was a big, powerful fellow, and we had had the 
greatest difficulty in getting him on board. During the voyage it 
was necessary to tell off an attendant to watch him, but he was 
calm by the time Dover was reached. The stretcher cases, as 
many as possible of which were allowed to remain on the 
stretchers, nearly all did well. Unfortunately, no provisions had 
been placed on board for the wounded, and they were not able to 
be given a meal. Tea and coffee were, however, available, and 
some of the men had brought chunks of brown bread with them. 
It appears to have been expected that the Belgian authorities 
would put rations on board, but in the general confusion and 
uncertainty at Ostend it had not been possible to do this. At 
Dover there were ample supplies and a warm welcome for the 
wounded. Our boat was relatively lucky, for we had a short 
passage, but some of the later boats fared worse. One which left 
Dunkirk on Tuesday, with over 2000 wounded on board, reached 
Dover on Wednesday, and after lying off for some time was sent 
on to Southampton, where the men were disembarked on Friday 
morning. The Belgian Government had not been able to aug- 
ment the ship’s provisions, and some of the wounded were without 
food for a long period. There were three Belgian surgeons on 
board, but no English doctors. Undoubtedly it was a difficult 
task to remove at relatively short notice a large body of wounded 
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men from a town threatened with early occupation by the enemy, 
and under these circumstances no one would expect more than 
second-best arrangements. Yet with a little foresight some of the 
difficulties might have been avoided, and there were undoubtedly 
needless delays. The state of confusion in Ostend does not 
seem to have been fully realised in this country, and duties were 
expected from the Belgian authorities which they were simply 
unable to perform. 

The Belgian soldier endures hardships with great fortitude. 
During the whole night, though many of the men had dragged 
themselves down from the hospitals to the quay with wounds 
to which often little more than first aid had been rendered, had 
been kept waiting for hours, and were hungry and exhausted 
when they reached Dover, we never heard a single grumble or 
complaint. It could not be said that they were exactly cheerful. 
When not one of utter weariness the prevailing expression was 
that of surprise. I watched a group of them on deck staring with 
bent and puzzled brows at their country as we steamed along the 
Belgian coast. One could almost read their thoughts. Ignorant 
of ‘ Weltpolitik ’’ and Kaiserly ambition, they were trying to 
understand what mighty force had taken them from the fields 
where a few short weeks ago they had been quietly working, and, 
after a hideous nightmare, had placed them on a strange ship 
bound for a foreign land—mothers, wives, sisters, and children, 
God knows where—fugitives from a terror which could not have 
been greater if a horde of devils had descended upon their unhappy 
country. 

It is said that in England we do not know what war means. 
Probably this is true. But the horrors we saw in a tiny corner 
of the conflict are taking place all over Europe, and it is difficult 
to believe that this generation will ever go to war again.’ It can 
only be when a people have grown up to whom these things have 
become matters of history, when time has removed the shattered 
men from our midst, and the wives and parents of the slain have 
passed away, that one will see the nations again resorting to the 
primitive savagery of war for the settlement of international 


disputes. 
Wuutam A. BRenp, M.B., B.Sc. 
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Tue Triple Entente has to all appearance ended in failure. It 
had its origin in an honest desire for peace, and it has landed 
Europe in the greatest war in history. We had imagined that 
the understandings entered into with France and Russia had 
made the three Powers strong enough to defy attack. Between 
the members of the Entente peace was assured; there was 
nothing that they wanted to fight for. Was it likely that any 
enemy or group of enemies would feel so certain of victory as 
to try conclusions with the world’s strongest fleet and two of 
its strongest armies? Yet what seemed altogether outside the 
range of probability has happened. An arrangement intended to 
secure one object has brought about its exact opposite. This 
is the reading of the situation which at one time appealed to some 
Englishmen—to more, perhaps, than now care to remember that 
they ever entertained it. But there is another view of the facts 
which suggests a very different conclusion. No doubt the primary 
object of the Triple Entente was the maintenance of European 
peace. But there was a remoter object which was all along asso- 
ciated with this one—the punishment of any Power that wilfully 
broke the peace. This second purpose was the necessary comple- 
ment of the first, and the essential identity between them must 
never be lost sight of. Bearing this in mind, the War will appear 
to us not as an unlooked-for disaster, but as a piece of good fortune 
on which we had no right to count. To some of my readers this 
may seem a wild exaggeration. I believe that when the events 
of the last few years are properly considered it ought rather to 
be regarded as a sober statement of fact. The disasters the War 
has brought upon us are but trifles by the side of the catastrophe 
from which it has saved us. 

The Ententes with France and Russia covered originally two 
limited and well-defined areas. They were intended to remove 
particular causes of possible quarrel—the one on the Indian 
frontier, the other in Northern Africa. Englishmen have short 
memories, and the alarms once excited by Russian progress in 
Central Asia, or by the appearance of a French exploring expedi- 
tion making its way to the Valley of the Nile, are now forgotten. 
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Yet, on more than one occasion, the conflict between English 
and Russian policy in Afghanistan very nearly involved us in war, 
and, had the interview between Marchand and Kitchener at 
Fashoda been marked by less courtesy and self-restraint, our 
good relations with France might have been fatally disturbed. 
The good sense of the two Governments, a dawning appreciation 
of the change that was coming over Europe, and the disappear- 
ance of Salisbury and Gladstone from the political stage, made 
new combinations possible, and invested them with new attrac- 
tions. No precise date can be assigned to the development of 
the Triple Entente from two separate arrangements, each 
directed to the removal of particular grounds of disagreement, 
into an understanding between the three Powers having for its 
real object the restraint of German ambition. But in all three 
countries the popular sentiment outstripped Diplomacy, and an 
agreement which hardly existed in black and white came by 
degrees to be regarded as the chief safeguard against a European 
conflagration. If it has not justified this anticipation, it has at 
least saved Great Britain from having to fight Germany single- 
handed. Had the agreements in question never been concluded, 
France and Germany might at any moment have come to terms, 
and a section of our countrymen would at once have set to work 
to paint the advantages to be derived from the reverent accept- 
ance of German ideas of government, religion, and culture. In 
its extremest form this singular delusion went the length of preach- 
ing absolute neutrality. England, taught wisdom by centuries of 
warfare, must at last learn to mind her own business and grow 
rich on the folly of her neighbours. The two Services would 
then be brought down to the modest proportions required by the 
new order of things, and the tens of millions thus saved would 
go to supply the constantly growing needs of a Social Regeneration 
carried out by an army of officials. In the end, no doubt, these 
well-meaning missionaries would have discovered the opinion the 
Germans really had of England, and the position they intended 
to assign her when they had crushed out her belated resistance. 
I do not think that even the most moderate pacificist would have 
quietly accepted the German plan of European reconstruction. 
On the contrary, I believe that his first instinct would have been 
to cry out for instant war. But with what prospects would such 
a war have been entered upon? By that time the isolation of 
England would have been complete. She would not have had 
a single ally or a single well-wisher left in Europe. Her command 
of the sea would have been lost, and her shores, her food supply, 
and her trade would have been at the mercy of every enemy. 
More dangerous, perhaps, because less seemingly selfish, was 
the assumption not infrequently met with that the obligations of 
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Great Britain to her partners in the Entente would be fully dis- 
charged when she had given them the aid of her Fleet. Even 
in the first days of the War certain newspapers were arguing 
against the despatch of an Expeditionary Force, and seeking 
comfort in an earlier declaration of the Prime Minister that 
the understanding with France committed us to no overt action 
on land. The Liberals whom this statement was probably 
meant to reassure saw in it an importance to which it had no 
real title. So far as the Ententes existed on paper they probably 
contained no reference to either military or naval operations. 
The help the Powers were expected to give one another was not 
limited by specific declarations; it covered the whole area of 
the needs which the Ententes were designed to meet. The con- 
siderations which would in the end govern the kind and amount 
of support which England was to give to France would be such 
as would naturally arise out of the situations which the future 
would. bring with it. The Expeditionary Force which is now 
fighting in France was not sent there in fulfilment of any promise, 
verbal or written. Statesmen are not usually in a hurry to give 
promises in black and white when they are ignorant of the cir- 
cumstances in which their words will have to be made good. - We 
have helped France with our soldiers because the attack on her 
was made by soldiers. We might have distributed our ships 
along the whole length of the French seaboard without in any 
way affecting the result of the conflicts on the Marne and the 
Aisne. Help of this kind would have been worthless to France, 
and equally worthless to ourselves. Consequently, it would not 
have fulfilled the real purpose of the understanding of 1907. That 
purpose—or, more accurately, the purpose which had grown out 
of that understanding—was the defence of France against un- 
provoked invasion by « Power which had twice shown unmis- 
takably that she contemplated action of this sort. When the 
invaders had crossed the frontier, the occasion for helping France 
to meet it had plainly arisen. The British Government had no 
choice but to give the necessary assistance in the form which 
could alone be of any value. If France had been defeated for 
want of that assistance it would have been no answer to her 
or to our own people that we had offered it in quite another 
shape. Ships have a value of their own, but the sphere of that 
value is seldom the land, and it was on the land that the German 
attack on France had to be met. The Prime Minister’s answers 
in Parliament had no bearing on any question but that actually 
put to him. Nor had they any on the object with which that 
particular question had been asked. What certain dissatisfied 
members of the Liberal Party really wanted to know was whether 
in the event of Germany declaring war against France, the Liberal 
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Government meant to play the part of an ally or of a neutral. 
It would have been useless to ask this in so many words. No 
Minister—least of all Mr. Asquith—will ever commit himself 
to the particular course he means to take in an imaginary situation. 
They were welcome, however, to such comfort as they could 
derive from the knowledge that the policy they disliked had 
never been reduced to writing. When the question had been 
asked and answered, Minister and followers parted—the one know- 
ing that his freedom of action was in no wise affected by what 
he had said; the others pleasing themselves with the reflection 
that they had at least conveyed to their leader their dislike of 
any positive action against Germany. 

A second thing from which the country has been delivered is 
the ignorance in which it was content to live so long as Europe 
remained at peace. I say this with no desire to charge the 
Government with want. of patriotism. No doubt they were 
extraordinarily indifferent to the numbers and equipment of the 
Regular Army and to the proper training of the Territorials. The 
position of the Allied Army to-day would have been far more 
satisfactory if the English contingent first despatched had num- 
bered 300,000 men and if every Territorial recruit had received 
six months’ training on enlistment. If Mr. Asquith had warned 
us a year or two back that as soon as we were engaged in an 
European war we should want at once to raise half a million of 
competent soldiers, and that this would be only an instalment, we 
should have been very much better prepared. I am not, I repeat, 
going to blame the Government on this account, partly because 
they have since laboured to the very utmost of their power to make 
up for past omissions, and partly because the responsibility must, 
in a great measure, be shared by the Opposition and by the 
country at large. If Ministers seem to have been absolutely blind 
to a future which, as we now know, was in a fair way to become 
@ present in a year or two, were the Opposition any better 
informed? I cannot think so. If they had been gifted with any 
superior faculty for forecasting events, they would have devoted 
their whole time and strength to making the Government face the 
situation. An Opposition can do this in one of two ways. It. 
can turn out the Ministry, or it can try to convince the country 
that the measures introduced by the Cabinet stand in urgent need 
of enlargement. The former of these methods was plainly beyond 
their reach. They had the will to cross over the House, but one 
general election after another had shown them that they had not 
the power. All that remained to them therefore was to address 
themselves to the humbler task of persuading Parliament or the 
electorate that the Army Estimates were altogether inadequate. 
I believe that if the Unionist front bench had taken as much pains 
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to make this clear as they took to establish the same point in refer- 
ence to the Naval Estimates, the numbers of men demanded for 
the Army would have been increased and recruiting would have 
gone on at a very different pace. The electors would have become 
alarmed, and they would have communicated their uneasiness 
to their representatives. So again with the Territorials. The 
experience of the last three months has shown that Lord 
Haldane’s scheme would have worked extremely well if there 
had been no shortage in the numbers of the new force, and if 
every man included in it had spent the first six months of his 
time in camp or barrack. Even as it is, many of them have 
proved fit for immediate service, and if the War had found us in 
possession of the full number of men with the right qualifications 
many more could have been put into the field at once, and the 
enlistment of others might have been carried on with less haste 
and confusion. The Opposition as a body did nothing to press 
this necessity upon the Government. With some distinguished 
exceptions they treated the Territorials with something like con- 
tempt. That there was good stuff among them they admitted, 
but it was commonly with the rider that, from the point of view 
of national defence, to spend more money on them would be pure 
waste. Instead of pressing any such additional outlay upon the 
Government they went on recommending one or other of two 
alternative systems—universal service or universal training. But 
for all practical purposes both these proposals had the same fatal 
fault. Neither of them could by possibility become law until it 
had been presented to the country at at least one general election, 
and this was the one thing that the Opposition were powerless to 
bring about. They were as blind to the nature, the extent, and 
the imminence of the German danger as the rest of us. 

The same blame, in kind though not in amount, must be 
passed on the English people. We all read, or might have 
read, the German writers who, as we now know, expressed 
the dominant feeling and the most cherished purposes, if not 
of the whole German people, at all events of the classes 
who guide German thought and determine German policy. 
But what we read, or were told of, made no serious impression 
on us. We accepted these books as embodiments of the wild 
dreams of an isolated general or historian. Even when the facts 
were presented to us by English or American writers—by Mr. 
Dawson, or Mr. Price Collier, or Miss Wylie—they passed by us 
unnoticed. It never occurred to us that their books could have 
any practical bearing on English affairs, or that the whole future 
of the British Empire would be determined—and that within a 
year or two—by the policy we adopted towards these new German 
ambitions. With the exception of Mr. Blatchford and Mr. 
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Maxse, I cannot recall a single prophet who foretold, with any- 


thing like precision, the War which, as we now see, was a near — 
and absolute certainty if England meant to retain her position — 


in the world. Where are we to look for an explanation of this 
strange blindness? Only, I think, in the impossibility of per- 
suading ourselves that a great people could be animated by a 
temper and purpose so foreign to modern conceptions of inter- 
national relations. War for specific reasons—war for terri- 
tory the possession of which seemed supremely important to 
national safety, war inflicted in punishment for some intolerable 
slight to national dignity, war as the undesigned outcome of com- 
plicated negotiations with all their manifold occasions of offence 
and misunderstanding—these things we could understand. But 
war for war’s sake, war to keep an army in practice and a nation 
in the right temper, war to feed and stimulate a proper contempt 
for your neighbours, war merely to make other people afraid of 
you or to provide prey for a ‘magnificent blonde brute, avidly 
rampant for spoil and victory ’—was a thing that it passed our 
power to conceive. It might be possible on paper or on the 
stage, it could not be a thing so real and near that it was our 
duty to make preparation against it. Our forefathers, it may be, 
were under something of the same difficulty at the beginning of 
the war with Napoleon. But their difficulty was very much less 
thau ours. Napoleon did not fight Europe because it was only 
in that way that the character he wished to impress upon the 
French people could be formed. He had objects which were at 
least intelligible to Englishmen as well as to his own subjects. 
“He shed blood freely,’ says Mr. Herbert Fisher, ‘but never 
wantonly, using as much severity as the occasion seemed to 
demand, but keeping his standard of severity high.’ Who will 
write this of William the Second? Our inability to grasp the 
change in the national character which has been going on in 
Germany, and especially in Prussia, for more than a generation 
may be further accounted for by the extent to which Englishmen 
have identified the German Empire with its first Chancellor. We 
have rightly regarded Bismarck as the chief architect of German 
greatness, but we have been wrong in assuming that German 
policy is still guided by his maxims. This last belief is only a 
half-truth, and it has been as misleading as half-truths usually 
are. No one knew better than Bismarck the value of the military 
spirit and of the army in which it was incarnate. But no one 
knew better the limitations that must be imposed on it if it was 
to remain an instrument for carrying out the intentions of the 
civil power. He was anything but blind to the large capacities 
for mischief which it would develop if it were not subjected to 
proper control. 
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The task of keeping its results [he writes] within such limits as the 
nation’s need of peace can justly claim is the duty of the political, not 
the military, heads of the State. That... . even down to the most recent 
times the staff and its leaders have allowed themselves to be led astray 
and to endanger peace lies in the very spirit of the institution, which I 
would not forgo. It only becomes dangerous under a monarch whose 
policy lacks sense of proportion.* : 

If allowance be made for the giant’s share in the creation of 
the new Germany with which Englishmen have been accustomed 
to credit Bismarck, it is hardly matter for wonder that they did 
not believe that a war of which he said by anticipation that it 
_ would be a great misfortune for Germany, even if she were 

victorious, could really be close at hand. 

Even in the eventful fortnight which preceded the War the 
permanence of the Triple Entente was not absolutely secure, 
though I believe that the danger seemed greater than it really 
was. The unwillingness of Sir Edward Grey to take the final 
step is not hard to understand. That there was a serious division 
in the Liberal camp down to the very eve of the War we know. 
Even after the German Government had announced its intention 
to violate the neutrality of Belgium there were two secessions 
from the Cabinet, and if war had been declared in advance of 
that announcement there would probably have been several more. 
In that case, instead of meeting Parliament with a united admini- 
stration, Mr. Asquith would have had to ask for time to fill up 
vacancies among his colleagues, and while this process was going 
on the policy of the Government might have remained undis- 
closed. The new Ministers would have been unfamiliar with their 
work, and the country would have had to put up with innumerable 
delays at a moment when speed was of untold importance. A 
Foreign Secretary might well have been anxious to avoid the 
appearance of irresolution which might thus have been created. 
There was also the further question how far the House of Com- 
mons could be trusted to approve the action of the Government. 
In his great speech on the 3rd of August, Sir Edward Grey re- 
minded the House that he had all along warned both France and 
Russia that he could ‘ promise nothing to any Foreign Power un- 
less it was to receive the whole-hearted support of public opinion 
here.’ He had indeed committed the Cabinet on the previous 
afternoon to giving France the support of the British Fleet if 
the German Fleet came into the Channel or into the North Sea 
‘to undertake hostile operations against the French coast or 
shipping.’ That promise would certainly have been confirmed 
by Parliament if it had stood alone. We should not have taken 
patiently the bombardment of Calais, or Boulogne, or Dieppe. 

1 I am indebted for this quotation to an article—‘ Bismarck’s Legacy ’—in 
The Round Table for September last. 
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But at the moment when war was resolved upon the occasion . 


for making good this promise had not arisen, and if the German 
Government had looked ahead of their immediate military needs, 
they would have hesitated long before giving the Triple Entente 
a solidity which, but for their violation of Belgian neutrality, 


it might never have attained. Their estimate of a treaty as 


nothing more than a scrap of paper was, I believe, perfectly 
genuine, and until they discovered their mistake they probably 
did not credit England with the childish folly of going to war 
for such a trifle. Hence the miscalculation which may in the 
end be found to have determined the duration of the War and 
the character of the peace which will one day follow upon it. 
They judged us by the new and shameless standards they have 
adopted for themselves, and it is we who have been the gainer 
by their error. But for this Sir Edward Grey might have gone 
on limiting his promise of help to the single contingency of an 
attack by the German Fleet upon the coast or shipping of 
France in the North Sea or.in the Channel. In that case it is 
possible, to say the least, that the German Government would 
have seen the importance of doing nothing that could bring the 
British Fleet upon the scene and so make England a belligerent 
instead of a neutral. The impression left by the White Paper is 
that, if there had been no violation of Belgian neutrality, the 
English Government, though it would almost certainly have 
declared war in the end, would have taken the final step with 
considerable hesitation and after a delay which might naturally 
have bred coolness and suspicion between ourselves and the other 
members of the Entente. Thus, on the 29th of July Sir Edward 
Grey told the French Ambassador that : 

If Germany became involved, and France became involved, we had 
not made up our minds what we should do. It was a case that we should 
have to consider. France would then have been drawn into a quarrel 
which was not hers, but in which, owing to her alliance, her honour and 
interest obliged her to engage. We were free from engagements, and we 
should have to decide what British interests required us to do. 


This was an absolutely correct statement of the duty of a 
British Minister, but when made on the very eve of a European 
war, it was hardly a statement calculated to reassure the French 
Ambassador. Sir Edward Grey took great care, however, that 
the German Ambassador should not give his Government too 
favourable a view of our intentions—an error into which Prince 
Lichnowsky was not unlikely to fall. 

The situation [he told him] was very grave. While it was restricted 
to the issues at present [July 29] actually involved, we had no thought 
of interfering in it. But if Germany became involved in it, and then 
France, the issue might be so great that it would involve all European 
interests, and I did not wish him to be misled by the friendly tone of 
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‘oar conversation—which I hoped would continue—into thinking that we 
should stand aside. 
And then he added the warning that 

if the issue did become such that we thought British interests required 
us to intervene, we must intervene at once, and the decision would have 
to be very rapid. 

On the following day (July 30) the French President told 
the English Ambassador that, if Great Britain would declare 
her solidarity with France in the event of her being at war with 
Germany, there would, he believed, be no war. On the 31st of 
July the French Ambassador again pressed this question of 
solidarity upon Sir Edward Grey, but only to be once more told 
that the Cabinet had decided that 
we could not give any pledge at. the present time. . . . Up to the present 
moment we did not feel, and public opinion did not feel, that any treaties 
or obligations of this country were involved. 

Had matters stood still at this point it is possible that, so far 
as Great Britain is concerned, there might have been no war. 
Germany might have felt the importance of keeping the British 
Fleet out of the business, and, in order to secure this advantage, 
might have taken another road into France and left Belgium 
alone. In order to do this she would no doubt have had to 
subordinate military to political considerations, which is not her 
usual habit. But it is also possible that te keep England neutral 
she might for once have determined to forgo a military gain in 
order to avoid giving us any direct cause of offence. Had she 
taken this course the result to us would have been disastrous. 
France and Russia would naturally have felt that we had betrayed 
them, and in that case would almost certainly have listened to any 
suggestions Germany might have offered for making peace at our 
expense. The fact that England had retired from the Triple 
Entente would not have prevented Germany from opening nego- 
tiations of this kind. She would have regarded our neutrality as 
a paltry substitute for effective support and would have gone on 
with the design which, as we now know, she has entertained 
for years. That design is to defeat or win over France and Russia 
as a necessary prelude to humbling England. By that time 
France and Russia would, in all probability, have been quite 
angry enough to join heartily in this project. They would have 
felt that, after getting all that she wanted out of the Triple 
Entente, England had left her former partners to fight their own 
battles and bear their own burdens, and this would have been 
just the temper to make the proposals of Germany attractive. 
The bargain made with them need not have been a hard one. It 
would not have been difficult to bring us to our knees after a war 
in which France, Germany, and Russia would have been leagued 
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against us. British territory, British ships, British trade, 
British cash would have presented an ample field from which: 
recover what they had spent in defeating us. ; 
No doubt this may seem a very extravagant forecast, 
admit that, as the negotiations previous to the War latterly shape 
themselves, it never had a chance of coming true. My point 
that what saved it from coming true was the determination of th 
British Government to make any violation of the neutrality 6 
Belgium a casus belli. If Germany had been ai the pains & 
study the English temper she would have known that this wal 
the question of all others that she ought not to raise, and if 
was the fear that in the end she would not raise it that made & 
many Englishmen uneasy during the closing days of last July, 
They were not afraid that the Government would forget its 
treaty obligations. But they did fear that if Germany acted 
became a Power subject to precisely the same obligations, the 
British Government might listen to the arguments urged by a sec: 
tion of their supporters and leave France to her fate. Looking 
back to that interval I think that thealarm was exaggerated. But 
I also think that there was some foundation for it. Had the: 
neutrality of Belgium been respected Sir Edward Grey’s action: 
might have been less prompt and the response of the nation less. 
unmistakable. It was the refusal to respect it that called forth 
Sir Edward Grey’s ultimatum. Never surely were the chimes” 
of midnight more welcome than when they announced that” 
England had declared war against Germany. a 
To those who take this view of the War and of its origin it” 
is scarcely possible to overrate the obligations we are under to. 
Belgium. The continuous and repeated sacrifices made by 
heroic little nation have gone far to save England from a sim 
fate, and it will be for England to bear this in mind when 
conditions of peace come to be settled. The worst losses she b 
suffered cannot be made good. We cannot give her back the lives” 
she has so freely given for our benefit, or the noble buildings” 
that have been so wantonly destroyed as a penalty for standing — 
our friend. But we can do something to replace her people in ~ 
their wasted villages, and to raise fresh harvests on the soil that ~ 
the Germans have made a charnel house. To minister to the ~ 
restoration of her material prosperity will discharge but a small © 
part of what England owes to Belgium. But we shall indeed be ~ 
a thankless people if we do not see to it that this fraction at least 
of our debt to her is paid to the last farthing. q 
D. C. LaTHBURY. : 
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